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FOREWORD 


1. I am happy to write this foreword to the Corps 
History of the Military Police. Having served as Deputy 
Adjutant General in the early Seventies and as Adjutant 
General in the late Seventies, I have had the privilege of being 
closely associated with the Corps. All ranks of the Corps have 
been responding to the call of duty in an admirable manner 
and this history provides a faithful record of their past 
achievements. 

2. History is a record of the past. Its study enables 
@ proper understanding of the present as also provides 
guidelines for the future. A regimental or corps history does 
something more. It promotes a sense of belonging and 
inspires personnel of the regiment or corps to greater 
achievements. I am hopeful that this Corps History will also 
serve this purpose. 

3. Our Corps of Military Police has a proud record of 
service in the two World Wars. It has also creditably served 
the Army and the Nation in the Post-Independence Wars. After 
the 1971 war the Corps was closely associated with the onerous 
task of looking after some 90,000 prisoners of war, for well 
over a year. This gigantic task was well carried out and earned 
great appreciation for our Army, not only at home but also 
abroad. 

4. Whether in war or in peace, the Military Policeman has 
an important role to perform. Traffic control, enforcement 
of discipline, custody of prisoners of war and ceremonials, fall 
within the purview of his duties. He has often to carry out his 
onerous tasks in isolation and in adverse terrain oc climatic 
conditions. A perusal of the Corps History amply brings out 
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how our Military Policemen have been performing these tasks 
with elan and competence. 1 am glad that the services rendered 
by the Corps have been duly recognised and the President is to 
present Colours to the Corps of Military Police in 1982. It is 
only in the fitness of things that this well researched history of 
the Corps be published on this great occasion. 


—Sd 
(S K Sina) 
Lt GEN 
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PREFACE 


The community of the White Belts, legally designated as 
the ‘provost’ but commonly known as the Corps of Military 
Police is probably the most highly visible, but least understood 
branch of the Army. 

A glimpse of their past would help many to understand the 
White Belts—the military policemen—better. All our efforts to 
compile this history had been directed to achieve this end. 

Since the beginning of the Second World War, the Indian 
Military Policemen has been an integral part of every formation 
of the Indian Army. They took active part in all campaigns 
across half the globe—from Italy in the West to Indonesia in the 
East. After our Independence, they also participated in all 
campaigns. When our contingents went abroad on peace keep- 
ing missions, they were there too. Thus the history of the 
Corps of Military police is virtually an abridgement of the 
history of the Indian Army as a whole. 

[t has been a stupendous task to compile the chronicles of 
about 172 different provost units, especially when there was no 
permanent officer cadre and consequently no continuity. 
Another problem was that many units were disbanded soon 
after the war and we could not easily trace their records. We 
tried to find former provost officers and men who had the 
requisite knowledge. Sometimes we succeeded, but the general 
response to our appeal was not up to expectations. Also their 
provost units, having undergone many changes in their designa- 
tions and organisation, could not provide adequate material. 

This chronicle is therefore compiled mostly from the material 
gathered from war diaries, historical reports and photograph 
albums that were painstakingly traced at the Historical Section 
and at the Armed Forces Photograph Division, Ministry of 
Defence. We also had to dig deeply into dusty volumes of the 
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daily orders, sheet rolls and otner documents at the Record 
Office, CMP. 

This was only possible with the co-operation of Dr. D.C. 
Verma, Junior Research Officer and the staff at the Historical 
Section, the staff at the Armed Forces Photograph Division 
and Major M:K.S. Nair, the Senior Record Officer and the 
staff of CMP Record Office. Shri A.M. Sundararajan M.A., 
B.L.S., the Librarian of the Connemara Public Library, Madras 
and his staff helped me to gather relevant material on the evolu- 
tion of the police forces in general and the provost service dur- 
ing the mediaeval and the East India Company periods in 
particular. All ranks of the Corps thank these officers and their 
staff for their generous co-operation and assistance. 

The books on the Second World War histories of the for- 
mations and those on the post-independence police actions, 
conflicts and wars by various authors helped me to get a bird’s 
eye view of the deployment of the provost units in various 
campaigns. I thank all those venerable authors whose works 
T have listed in the bibliography. 

The contributions by some members of the Corps, especi- 
ally those of Colonel Manohar Lal (Retired), Lieut Col S. 
Nagaratnam (Retired), Capt Ranjit Prakash Uniyal (ex-CMP), 
Sub Majors and Honorary Captains C.P.R. Nair and Jaswant 
Singh; Honorory Subedar Majors Man Prasad Limbu and 
Dan Singh Kanyal; Sub Majors Head Clerk S.N. Kaul; Sub 
Ajit Singh; Naib Subedars Ram Bilash Pandey and A.S. Rawat 
added much needed juice to the narrative which would have 
otherwise been dry. To these old veterans, I owe a special debt 
of gratitude. 

A work of this nature needed inspiration and encourage- 
ment. These I had in plenty from Colonel William Hector 
Grant, the Garhwal Rifles, the Commandant CMP Centre and 
school, Brig LERB Ferris, The Gorkha Rifles, and Lt Col 
Carlton Vernon Donoghue, V.S.M., the Madras Regiment, 
Deputy Provost Marshal Army }Q who in fact initiated the 
case for compiling a history of the Corps and encouraged me 
to take on the task. Col Grant was the guiding soul 
and spirit behind this venture without whose initiative, persua- 
tion, and the fullest co-operation, this book would never have 
taken shape. 
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Major General C.N. Somanna who is the Fourth Colonel 
Commandant of the Corps took a keen interest in the project 
and plodded through the voluminous original manuscript and 
approved it. I also thank Brig Raghbir Singh, the Guards 
Regiment, the Provost Marshal at Army Headquarters who 
was always ready with guidance and advice. He corrected the 
original draft and offered valuable suggestions and comments. 
But for the patronage and encouragement of these senior 
officers and their keen desire to have a written history publish- 
ed this history might have never been written at all. 

My grateful thanks are also due to late Lt Col B.R. Doss. 
the Gorkha Rifles, the Deputy Commandant and Chief Instruc- 
tor; his successor Lt Col R.K. Luthra, the Madras Regiment; 
Major K.C. Jain and his successor Major N.P. Sud, Instr co- 
ord, Capt Viraj Lad, Instr Class C and other officers, Junior 
Commissioned Officers and other ranks of the Centre and 
School and all provost units without whose spontaneous co- 
operation, it would have been difficult for me to complete this 
assignment. 

Iam also very grateful to Brig D.B. White who has now 
taken over the command of the home of the ‘White Belts’, for 
his keen interest in getting the history edited and published in 
tecord time. Had he not worked tirelessly round the clock to 
complete the initial editing of the manuscript, this book could 
never have been published before the Colour Presentation. We 
are also thankful to MrS. Sapru of the Deccan Herald for his 
technical advice and friendly assistance. 

My sincere gartitude is also due to Lt Col PS Shinde and 
Major Purushottam Lal of the Provost Marshal's office for their 
painstaking efforts in coordinating the publication of this 
Volume. Iam deeply indebted to Capt Arun Sarkar for his 
careful reading of the manuscript, and correction of the 
proofs. My special thanks go to Capt Bharat Verma (ex-69 
Armd Regt) for his wholehearted cooperation and personal 
interest taken in getting this volume published in time. 

Last but not least my thanks go out to No 7766950 H NK 
(Clk) P. Perumal of CMP Records who joined me from the very 
start and who laboured sincerely and helped me in arranging 
the material and typing the whole draft. I also thank Shri N.R. 
Lohithakshan, Upper Division Clerk of CMP Records who 
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wore out his fingers in typing the final draft and also Miss P. 
Alice Jeevaneshwari, who helped in preparing the maps and 
charts. 

Although this chronicle is published under my name it, is to 
the members of the Corps that the gratitude of the future White 
Belts is due, for making it possible for them to have the first 
complete ‘history of what is probably the oldest police force in 
the world. 


—Sd 
Bangalore Lt Col R. Ganapathi (Retired) 
1 April 1981 


INTRODUCTION 


“Post hundreds of men on the road to keep control of the 
eager and affectionate crowds seeking darshan of the beloved 
king.” 


— Bharatha’s instruction to his brother Shatrughan 
’ for making traffic arrangements on Sri Rama’s 
return. 


“The Provost must have a horse allowed him and some 
soldiers to attend him, and all the rest commanded to obey and 
assist or else he will suffer for he is but one man and must 
correct many and therefore, he cannot be loved. And he must 
be riding from one garrison to another to see the soldiers do no 
outrage nor scathe the country.” 

— Article of War by Charles I-1629 AD. 


“You cannot have a good army without a good police 
force within it.” 
— Napoleon 


“The chaos of the traffic jams in the Sangro front took 
place because the policeman’s authority over traffic was 
ignored.” 

— Eric Linklater, Historian. 


These sample quotations emphasise, to some extent, the 
vital role that the military police has played in the armies of 
the past, the present and, we dare say, will play in the future. 
All the great captains of history have recognised that their 
armies needed to be helped, guided and controlled in the field. 
However, it is also true that mistakes in the battle field have 
been repeated time and again. History is replete with instances 
where battles have been lost or victory made more difficult for 
want of proper provost planning and employment. It is with 
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this in mind that the history of the Corps of Military Police 
has been written. 

Though the Corps was officially born in the bloody conflicts 
of World War II, it has been inexistence in various forms in 
India right from the Vedic age. Historically connected with 
the development of the Royal Military Police in the UK, it 
evolved into free India’s Corps of Military Police. 

In its short span of life it has been through the vicissitudes 
of reductions and expansions as the military needs of the nation 
varied from time to time. The Corps, as we know it today, is 
charged with even greater responsiblities born out of the 
mechanised era which the Indian Army has entered. 

The following pages unfold the story of the Indian 
Military Policeman, performing his lonely and difficult duties 
under the most exacting conditions both in war and peace. 


TO HIM THIS BOOK IS DEDICATED WITH HONOUR AND RESPECT. 
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CIVIL INSURGENCY 
AND | 
INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


—Girish Bihari, IPS (Price Rs. 115/-) 


Field Marshal SHFJ Manekshaw in the foreward: 


“... indeed creditable fora member of the Indian Police 
Service to write... on a subject which encompasses a’ 
wide spectrum of Guerrilla Warfare from... Rig Veda, 
Mahabharata and Manusmriti to modern times... Mr. 
Bihari .. gone a step further to clarify points of contro- 
versy, es also to codify mathematically by means of equa- 
tions—a laudable attempt indeed...commend...to... Armed 
Forces’ Officer, a Police Officer, a Civil Administrator... 
who wearnts to have a historical and succinct exposition 
of the most difficult operation—Guerrilla Warfare —and 
how to conduct it, as also how effectively to counter it.” 


Lt. Gen. Jagjit Singh Aurora, PVSM, in the introduction : 


“Bihari has done much to clarify, codify and crystalize 
this fascinating and complex subject...read...with great 
interest and mounting admiration... has been able to 
formulate clear cut mathematical equations to identify 
the mainstreams of guerrilla operations .. author has done 
a great service in definning ...in such a manner that most 
of the cobwebs have been removed.ten principles 
... evolved merit special attention . a work of tremendous 
value ..first books of its kind and | consider it major con- 
tribution ..a pioneering job...” 
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1 


PROLOGUE 


21 January 1943—The RIASC truck laden with supplies 
slowed down at a junction, for the driver did not know which 
way to go. 

Cp1 Hodson and L/Cp! Jenkins, CRMP on duty, looked 
at the dusky face of the driver, who shouted across the 
Toad : 


“4 Indian Div ko kaunsa rasta jata hai’’? 


“Can’t make out what he is saying, can you?” 
Hodson asked his mate, who could not either, for the 
driver had spoken in a language which they did not under- 
stand. 

Out of this lack of communication and the need to bridge 
the gap, was born the Indian Military Policeman in the Middle 
East and other theatres of War. 


5 May 1943—Tunisia, North Africa. 

It was pitch dark. Suddenly, a jeep screeched to a halt at a 
fork. The occupants did not know which way to go. They were 
still trying to decide when a voice reached out from the dark- 


ness. 


“Fourth Indian Division, Sir 2” 
“Yes”. 


“This way, Sir, first left, then follow the directional 
arrows.” : 
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Peering out of the jeep, Captain Unni Nayyar, Official 
Indian Army Observer noticed that it was an Indian Military 
Policeman from the famous Red Eagle Division (4th Indian 
Division). 

Even in the darkness, he could make out the red 
banded turban and the white arm band of the military 
policeman. 


This was the first time he had seen an Indian MP. 


As the Allied armies swept back and forth across the face 
of North Africa their military policemen went with them. Indian 
Military Policemen were seen in action in all the campaigns in 
North Africa, Europe, the Middle East and South East Asia and 
for the first time rubbed shoulders with others of their profes- 
sion. 

That they proved themselves equally competent if not 
better, is testified to Major F. Yeats-Brown, who says : 

“All the way across the Appennines and down the rich 
valleys of the Naples country, I saw Indian troops in billets or 
line of communication duties—signallers, engineers and 
MILITARY POLICEMEN...... oi 

“Going forward that morning my jeep was again sand- 
wiched between colossal convoys and the progress was slow. 


Twice, I lost my way...... I sought a clue from the 
Traffic Control Police and soon I knew where I was 
heading...... 


This was Italy, then came Burma and after Independence, 
the J & K operations, the 1962 conflict, the 1965 war and the 
1971 Bangla Desh War. 

At the end of the 1971 conflict, Indian Military Policemen 
had to shoulder the onerous responsibility of administering and 
grouping together the largest number of POWs since World 
War I[—approximately 90,000 men. 

And wherever the Jawans went and whatever battles they 
fought, the Military policeman was always with them in the 
fight, before him in attack and the last to leave in withdrawal. 
At all times guiding and cajoling the sinews of war to position 
the troops at the correct place at the correct time. 
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Prologue ; 3 
For the military policeman, there is no difference between 


peace and war, for whatever might be the state, he has to be 
there all the time = 


A SENTINEL MANNING THE RAMPARTS, ETERNALLY VIGILANT. 


2 


ANCIENT INDIA 


The evolution of police forces throughout the world has run 
parallel to the evolution of mankind itself. When the needs of 
primitive man increased, it set in motion a chain of circums- 
tances that generated both good and evil. To protect society, 
the elders among them instituted a system by which such evil- 
doers could be punished. 

So too in ancient India, during the Vedic period between 
2000 and 1400 BC, a few selected law abiding citizens acted as 
policemen and the village leaders as police officers and judges 
to bring criminals to justice. Our Rig and Atharva Vedas 
contain references to these officers and the punishments inflicted 
on offenders. From the Yajur and Atharva Vedas we geta 
glimpse of the organisation of men armed with bows and arrows 
and otber weapons, wearing body armour and holding shields 
to protect themselves, organised into village groups. These 
armed men at village level acted as policemen during peace, and 
during war joined their king to fight the enemy. 

From Vedic times, we pass on to the Epic period i.e. 1400 
BC to 1000 BC. The Ramayana mentions the existence of 
“dand-ayutha-dharas” (watchmen armed with wooden staves) 
“moving about the streets of Lanka”, when Hanuman landed 
there and made a circuit of the city. There were also sentinels 
posted along the seashores to keep watch for intruders. In sharp 
contrast to the description of soldiers armed with deadly 
weapons described elsewhere in the Ramayana, these men being 
armed only with ‘dandas’ or ‘staves’ can only be taken to mean 
a body of men specifically employed on police duties. Again in 
the Ramayana, Bharat, when making arrangements for Sri 
Rama’s return from exile, instructs his brother, Shatrughan, “to 
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post hundreds of men on the road to keep the eager and affec- 
tionate crowds seeking ‘Darshan’ away from their beloved 
king.”” This is probably the forerunner of the modern route 
lining and traffic control for a VIP visit. 

We now move over a fairly long period of time to reach the 
age of the great Mauryas who came into prominence with 
Pataliputra as their capital during the 3rd Century BC and held 
sway over most parts of India till the beginning of the first 
century A.D. It is in this age that we come across specific 
details of the administration of the state, its armed forces, 
the organisation of the police force, law, justice departments 
and so on, in the Arthasastra or Kautalyem, produced by 
Chanakya—the Brahmin Prime Minister of Chandragupta 
Maurya. 

Chanakya stipulated that ‘‘the punishment of the criminals 
must be prompt and just, and in the absence of a magistrate 
(danda-dhara-bhave) the strong will overcome the weak but 
under his protection, the weak will resist the strong. Punish- 
ment, which alone can secure the safety and security of life ina 
state, is in its turn, dependent upon discipline, which is of two 
kinds viz artificial and natural. A docile person will conform to 
the rules of discipline naturally, but not one who is self-willed. 
These need to be disciplined by force and punishment.’ Hence 
he evolved an elaborate police and intelligence organisation as 
an integral part of the state administration machinery. 

In the Arthasastra, we find various measures to ensure the 
safety of a king. It lays down : “‘Attended by trustworthy body 
guards armed with weapons, the king shall give interview to. . .”? 
To provide safety to the king when he was out of his palace. 
Arthasastra prescribed : ‘On the occasion of going out of and 
coming into the capital, the king’s road on both sides be well 
guarded by staff bearers and freed from the presence of armed 
persons, ascetics and the crippled.”’* These staff bearers, the 
body guards, were lightly armed soldiers of either sex, specially 
employed on protection duties. Megasthenes in his Indica, 
observed, ‘“‘whenever the king left from the temple or to go 
hunting, armed women surrounded him and outside of this 
circle spearmen ranged, and the roads were barricaded by ropes 


and woe to the one who dared to cross the rope and come on 
the road”.* 
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It is also interesting to find in Arthasastra, a detailed 
provision for enforcing curfew during the night. The curfew 
regulations were: ‘The interval between six nalika (2 and 3/5 
hours) after the fall of night and six nalikas before the dawn 
shall be the period when a trumpet shall be sounded prohibiting 
the movement of people. The trumpet having been sounded, 
whoever moves in the vicinity of royal buildings during the first 
or the last yama (3 hours ?) of the period shall be punished with 
a fine of one pana and a quarter (pana equals a rupee) and 
during the middle most yamas, with double the above fines, and 
whoever moves out of the royal building or the fort, will be 
liable to pay four times the above fine. Suspicious persons 
moving about during curfew will be arrested and examined. 
Persons ascending the fortifications at night will be arrested and 
dealt with.” 

No separate code of laws appears to have existed to govern 
the conduct of soldiers except, for desertion from the army with 
or without arms. It therfore appears that the soldiers were also 
subjected to the criminal and social laws of the country just like 
any other citizen. Shri Pramathanath Banerjea observes that 
there were military courts assembled in camps to try the soldiers 
committing offences against the penal laws of the state and 
army discipline. He quotes Brahaspathi, an ancient law giver of 
the Puranic age, who said “warriors who had committed 
culpable offences were tried by courts assembled in camps.”® 

McCrindle in his book ‘Ancient India’, describes, 
“Megasthenese visiting a camp of Chandragupta where there 
were 400,000 men and found that they maintained good order 
and discipline and there was no theft reported on any one day 
exceeding 200 drachmas value.”* 

It may be noted that this basic role of the police forces, civil 
or military, has not changed even after twenty five centuries. 

Now let us turn our attention to the law enforcement agen- 
cies prevalent in the Southern Kingdoms ruled by the Andhras, 
Cholas, Pandyas and Cheras at the time of the Mauryan Empire 
in the North. Thirukkural, a Tamil epic, follows the style of 
Arthasastra in the matter of administrarion of the State and 
especially in the organisation of the intelligence system and so 
on. In Pathupattu, a Tamil classic of the 2nd Century A.D. there 
is a description of a dark rainy night, which runs: ‘Dark is 
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thick to black as an elephant skin. The thieves dressed in black 
and armed with sharp knives and implements of house breaking 
and collapsible ladders of rope wound round their bodies and 
waists, lurk in the darkness. Unmindful of the pouring rains, the 
patrolmen, renowned for their mastery of the ways of thieves, 
their leonine courage, indefatigable energy and relentless vigil, 
pursue these nocturnal hawks like prowling tigers ready to 
spring upon the elephants.” 

In later classics, we come across descriptions of night 
watchmen, who played no less a vital role in the prevention of 
crime and the protection of property. Another classic, Manni- 
mekalai (one of the five great epics of Tamil literature) refers 
to the men who patrol the highways and bylanes in the town, 
alerting the citizens by their rattles. 

Tne administrative system evolved by Chanakya during the 
Mauryan rule introduced a comprehensive organisation of spies 
and police for the village, district or division and for cities and 
towns, but still it was the armed forces that functioned as police 
as well as fighting troops. That system continued till about the 
10th Century A.D. in all Hindu Kingdoms, when invasions by 
the Muslim rulers struck the Indo-Gangetic plains and later 
swept throughout India from the Himalayas in the North to 
Madurai in the South and from the Arabian Sea in the West to 
the Brahmaputra in the East. 

It took five centuries for the Muslim invaders to establish 
themselves as a power in India and we travel through an era of 
history till the middle of the 16th Century A.D. when the 
Moghul dynasty was founded by Babar in 1526 A.D. The orga- 
nisation of the police developed systematically from this period. 

Dr Satya Prakash Sangar, in his book ‘Crime and punish- 
ment in Moghul India” says : “‘The maintenance of law and 
order was the responsibility of the Governors of the Provinces, 
of Foujdars in the districts, of thanedars in the sub-divisions 
and of kotwals in the towns and cities. The lower ranks were 
all soldiers of various ranks. Mir-en-Mohalla was the informant 
who gathered news in his respective mohalla and supplied them 
to the kotwal or thanedar as the case may be. 

At the village level, the headman still continued as the 
executive for the civil as wellas the military.”” Thus during 
the splendour of the Moghul Empire which reached its zenith 
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during the rule of Akbar the Great, there was a distinct organi- 
sation of police forces under separate officers with specified 
designations and responsibilities. 

It is during the Moghul period that we discover the emer- 
gence of an organisation of provost more or less similar to the 
modern provost within the armed forces. From the book 
entitled “‘The military despatches of a 17th century Indian 
General Raja Jai Singh, the Viceroy of Moghul Emperor 
Aurangzeb, in Dakshina Deccan”, we learn ‘to preserve order 
in the audience hall and its approaches and to regulate the 
access of the public thereto, there were a number of guards 
called ‘Yesawals” at whose head were several officers styled 
‘Mir Tuzak’ (Literally Lords of arrangements). The senior-most 
of these officers was one of the great officers of the State and 
it was his duty when the court (The Emperor or the Viceroy 
and their retinue and the army) was on the march, to fix the 
route, to decide the programme of marches, and to proceed 
ahead and select a place for encampment and lay out the site of 
the various eamps and the lines of shops (bazaars which always 
accompanied the Moghul army in large numbers). When carry- 
ing out these duties, the senior most ‘Mir Tuzak’ was commonly 
known as ‘Mir Manzil’ (Lord of the Stages)””.® 

These ‘Yesawals’ were armed soldiers with horses allotted to 
them. They also acted as messengers. They were highly trusted 
by the court and were from the select band of armed men at 
the service of the emperor, says Dr J.N. Sarcar, quoting from 
“Army of the Indian Moghuls” by W. Irwine.® 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note that the office of the 
Provost Marshal in the United Kingdom also had its origin 
more or less in the same period as that of the Moghuls in India 
ie. during the 16th century. 

The Maratha Empire that arose in the Deccan during the 
reign of Aurangzeb under the inspiring leadership of Shivaji the 
Great, had a good administrative system based on the old 
Hindu codes, with some modifications. Later on, during the rule 
of the Vijayanagara kings in the South, the Hindu ‘kaveli’ sys- 
tem or the Hindu Police was introduced. In each village, town, 
city and district there were stationed officers of the police, as 
distinct from the armed forces, with the respective ranges of terri- 
tory from the humblest ‘kavilkar’ (kavalkarar or watchman) to 
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the most powerful one. The kavilkars were charged with inter- 
nal security and tranquillity of the country. They were armed 
and paid by means of contributions from each inhabitant. 
They maintained armed peons and parties to enforce law and 
order and in an emergency they joined the King’s army to fight 
his battles. 

Thus we see the gradual separation of the police functions 
from the armed forces by about the 18th Century. In the armed 
forces, the system that prevailed during the Moghuls continued 
even in the Hindu kingdoms that arose after the collapse of the 
Moghuls. The Vijayanagara kingdom’s administrative machi- 
nery appears to have been derived from that of the Marathas 
who also levied taxes called ‘chauth’ for providing protection 
and security to the inhabitants. 

There was a definite system of policing the state in 
ancient and medieval India to prevent, detect and bring to book 
the criminals of the society or of the state. There was certainly 
an intelligence organisation even during the Vedic times. The 
basic administrative unit being the village, the police organisa- 
tion commenced at that level and then sprcad to the higher 
levels of sub-divisions, divisions and the state. 

The 17th Century brought the Europeans into the country. 
The British swept across the sub-continent, filling the vacuum 
created by the downfall of the Moghul Empire. 


FOOTNOTES 
. Arthasastra (Shama Sastri) pp. 8, 9. 
. Ibid p. 43. 
. Ibid p. 44. 


. Megasthenes Indica (Mc Crindle) p. 71. 
. Brahaspathi I.25 quoted in p. 147 ‘Public Administration in Ancient 
India’ (P.N. Banerjea). 

6. Megasthenes Indika (J.W. McCrindle) p. 69. 

7. Crime and Punishment (Satya Prakash Sangar) p. 39. 

8. The military despatches of a 17th century Indian General Raja Jai 
Singh (Jagdish Narayan Sarcar) p. 66,n. 1; Moghul Rule (Nicholas 
Mannussi) pp. 75, 422-423, 485 etc. 

9. Ibid p. 44. 
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THE CORPS OF ROYAL MILTIARY POLICE— 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The existence of well organised and trained armed 
forces in India can be traced back to Vedic times, about 3000 
years ago. The present Indian Army, however, owes its origins 
to the British. Its organisation, command structure, regulations, 
traditions and customs of service were largely drawn from and 
codified by British officers. 

Most regiments of the Infantry, Artillery, Cavalry (now 
Armoured Corps), Engineers, Signals and other administrative 
services derive their distinguished and ancient lineage from 
their counterparts in the British Army. The Corps of Military 
Police is no exception. It is an offshoot of that grand body of 
men in the British Army who are affectionately called ‘‘The Red 
Caps’”’-—The Corps of Royal Military Police. 

Therefore, to understand the origin of the legal powers, 
nature of duties, traditions, customs, regulations and rules 
of procedure of the Corps of Military Police in India, it becomes 
necessary to briefly acquaint ourselves with the history of the 
Royal Corps of Military Police. 

The Corps of Royal Military Police, dating back to 1511, 
has a tradition longer than any of the Corps or Regiments in the 
British Army. Even older is the office of the Provost Marshal ° 
which was probably in existence in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
It is recorded that such an officer was on the customary esta- 
blishment of field forces and exercised his duties on the first 
Expeditionary Force of Edward III in 1381. 

In the 14th century, the Provost Marshal was an officer 
appointed by the King to relieve the Earl Marshal of the dis- 
ciplinary aspects of his military duties—that is to say, he was 
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the ‘‘Military Prefect’’. His duties would appear to include: 
“ensuring the fulfilment of Royal writs, summoning feudal 
Barons to honour their obligations of military service to the 
King; the fulfilment of writs of summors before the Earl 
Marshal’s Court in cases of breach of etiquette or discipline, 
infringement of armorial bearing, precedence or contracts of 
deeds of arms; and enforcing the King’s peace within the 
military assemblies and camps, and military discipline in the 
field.” ? 

It was in Calais (France), in May 1511, that we first hear 
of a Provost Marshal, by name, ‘Henry Guylford’ a lusty 
young man and well beloved of the king. He was a busy 
official and had plenty of work from the moment the expedition 
arrived in the port, for the soldiers, we are told, ‘fell to drink- 
ing hot wines and were scarce masters of themselves. Some ran 
to the stewes, some broke hedges, and spoiled orchards and 
wineyards and orynges before they were ripe, and did many 
other outrageous acts wherefore, the chefe of the towne of 
Caleys came to compline to the Lord Darcie in his shippe, which 
sent forth his Provost Marshal which scarclie with payne 
refrayned the yeomen archers, they were so hote and wilfull, 
yet by commaundement and policie, they were all brought on 
board the shippes.” Thus started the disciplinary powers and 
control over delinquent soldiers now exercised by the Provost 
Marshals and his subordinates. 

In 1513 we come across the first recorded use of the word 
Provost Marshal in a specially military sense: ‘‘an officer ap- 
pointed to a force in camp or on active service, as head of 
the military police.” 

In 1547, there is a record of the appointment of Sir William 
Patton and Sir William Cecil as Provost Marshals, who were 
judges of a military court accompanying the expedition into 
Scotland. 

In the year of the Spanish Armada (1588), we find one 
Captain Crisp, appointed as Provost Marshal and he was to 
act ‘crisply’ to carry out the orders of the Queen to the effect : 
“,..and because in such doubtful times it falleth out com- 
monly that divers false rumours are given forth and spread 
abroad, which do distract the minds of the people and breed 
confusion, it is thought very requisite that a care should be had 
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thereof, and that the authors of such rumours and tales should 
be diligently and speedily punished.” ? 

It was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I that her Privy 
Council enunciated the specific duties of the Provost Marshal 
and his privileges: ...‘‘Her Majesty hath thought meet to 
appoint a special officer in every country where they are to pass 
by the name of provost marshal, who . . . shall exercise Martial 
Law upon such as shall commit any insolvencies or outrages 
upon any of Her Majesty’s good subjects, contrary to the 
proclamation ...the said Provost Marshal and such as attend 
upon him in his service .. . . to the number of 10 horses, allow- 
ing to the said Provost for himself 10 shillings per diem 
and to every horseman by the day two shillings . . . for as much 
as in each country where the said provost shall have authority, 
it shall be requisite that such as shall attend upon him be men 
that have knowledge of the country’s ways and passages 3 and 
be well and conveniently mounted upon good horses and geld- 
ings for the better execution of the service ...”. 

It is to be noted that, as in ancient India, the Provost 
Marshal in the United Kingdom had, in addition to the duties 
of maintenance of law and order in the army, arbitrary powers 
over the civilians as well.* 

A reference to the grimmer side of the Provost Marshal’s 
office is contained in ‘“‘A Pathway to Military Practice” by 
Barnaby Rich, published in 1587. “The Provost Marshal is to 
have charge of the Marshalsea; he must be provided of fetters, 
gyves, handlocks and all manner of irons for the safe keeping. 
He is to see due execution of all malefactors having received 
sentence of death, and to apprehend the authors of any dis- 
order.” Later, by a special proclamation issued in 1585, 
the Provost Marshals were also empowered ‘to repress the 
great number of mighty and able vagrants, wandering abroad 
under pretence of begging as soldiers, although known to 
commit open robberies by the way”....A State paper of the 
following year ratified the powers of the Provost Marshals to 
‘inflict summary punishments including the sentence of death 
on the spot on such offenders. 

The Articles of War, 1591, governing the discipline of the Earl 
of Essex’s Army in Normandy, contained provision for the aid 
of the Provost Marshal, or other officers of the provost in appre- 
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hending any malefactor, ‘‘No man shall resist the Provost 
Marshal, or his officers, in apprehending any malefactor 
but in need he shall aid and assist him.” Similar provisions 
exist as a statutory penal law in the British and Indian Army 
Acts even today.® 

From the earliest times the Provost has also been respon- 
sible for safeguarding prisoners of war. As early as 1514 
there is reference to the provision of marquees (a large field 
tent) for use as prisoner of war “‘cages” being allotted to the 
Provost; and in 1600, the Articles of War contained special pro- 
visions regarding both custody of prisoners of war and the 
apprehension of deserters. A little later, yet another facet of 
Military Police duties—traffic control, was added to the articles 
in 1624, when the provost was required to guide and conduct 
the great levies through the country. 

The Articles of War, 1625, contain detailed provisions 
Tegarding that office and lay down that “.... that there bea 
Provost Marshal appointed in every Regiment when the Regi- 
ment be full, and a prison ordained soldiers apart from any 
other;” and the ‘the Provost must have a horse allowed him 
and some soldiers to attend him, and all the rest commanded to 
obey him and assist him, otherwise the service will suffer, for 
he is one man and must correct many, and therefore cannot be 
beloved. And he must be riding from one Garrison to another, 
to see that the soldiers do no outrage nor scratch about the 
country...” 

From the earliest times, the appointment of the Provost 
Marshal in the United Kingdom had been the prerogative of the 
Monarch, which custom prevailed till recently. 

The first Provost Marshal of the Army was appointed in 
1643 to the Royalist Army. The commission read ‘Provost 
Marshal General of all the Forces in England.” From then 
onwards the post became that of Army officers, but they were 
still appointed personally by the Sovereign. 

Following the Restoration and the creation of a Standing 
Army in 1660, the office of the Provost Marshal became a per- 
manent post and the Provost Marshals were drawn from career 
Officers of the armed forces, but still appointed personally by the 
Sovereign under the Royal Prerogative. The power of the 
Provost Marshal to appoint his own assistants and deputies for 
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the British Army at his discretion, were given in 1660. It may 
also be noted that till the end of the Stuart period, the Deputy 
Provost Marshal, first appointed in 1663, undertook the duties 
now associated with that of the Quarter Master and from 1664 
to 1680, this officer, known as the “Martial” or “Marshal”, 
was appointed to every regiment of foot. 

Wellington evidently had a high opinion of his Provost 
staff and a healthy appreciation of their value. He also seems to 
have been judiciously careful to be fair both to the Provost and 
to the soldier, when he laid down that the provost could only 
punish an offender when they saw the offender in the act of 
actually plundering or marauding. Assistant Provost Marshals 
are first mentioned in 1809, during the initial stages of the 
Peninsular war. Police duties within the Army were carried 
out by the Provost Marshals and their Assistant Provost Mar- 
shals. These were non-commissioned officers and this custom 
seems to have survived into the ninteenth century. Major 
Thomas Trout, appointed as Assistant Provost Marshal in 1861 
was from the ranks of the Military Police. 

Wellington increased his Provost force and on 6 April 1810, 
wrote “The Provost establishment ....was larger than was 
ever known in any British Army.”” He also issued comprehen- 
sive orders prohibiting the abuse of the provost by the 
commanders; and laid down their specific duties as ‘to preserve 
good order and military discipline; to prevent breaches of both 
by the soldiers and followers of the Army, by his presence at 
those places in which either are likely to be committed and 
punish those whom he might find in the act of committing 
breaches of order and discipline, and to take charge of the pri- 
soners confined for offences of a general description.” 

As early as the 17th century, the provost was directed to 
prevent crime by their presence—, A maxim that had become 
one of the guiding principles in the role of provost in all 
countries. Mr Charles Reith in his admirable treatise ‘Police 
Principles and the Problems of War” says ‘‘The test of their 
{policemen’s) efficiency is the absence of disorder, not the 
visible evidence of its repression.”” 

The British Army Act and the Indian Army Act hence- 
forth incorporated these specific duties as legal provisions and 
they continue to be the statutory law governing the provost 
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forces both in the UK and in India, except that the provision 
relating to the award of summary punishment by the Provost 
Marshal and his assistants ceased to be operative after 1879, 
when Section 74 of the British Army Act of that year, forbade 
any Provost officer to inflict any punishment on his own 
authority.® 

These Articles of War and statutory enactments were 
supplemented later on by “Orders for the Military Police,” 
published by order of the Assistant Adjutant General in 1875, 
which constituted one of the earliest printed orders devoted 
entirely to the Military Police. 

Queens Regulations, 1844, recognised the status of the 
Provost Marshal and laid down that the officer appointed to act 
as Provost Marshal of the Army is to rank as Captain and also 
declared that ‘the appointment is one of great responsibility 
and requires the utmost vigilance and activity.” Thereafter, the 
appointment of non-commissioned ranks to act as Provost Mar- 
shal both at home and overseas stations was discontinued, but 
some of them were commissioned as officers and appointed as 
Assistant Provost Marshals. 

Assistants of the early provost service were men of many 
sorts—tip staves, jailers, hangmen but rarely soldiers. However, 
in 1810 a body of troops was ordered by the Duke of Welling- 
ton to perform the duties of military police under the provost 
marshals of his army overseas. These were the first profes- 
sional soldiers to become military policemen in the UK.° 

The Iron Duke had in his army the Corps of Mounted 
Guides and the Staff Corps of Cavalry, who were assisting the 
Provost service, but their main role remained despatch riding, 
communication services and intelligence work in the field. 
These, then, were the forerunners of the present Corps of Royal, 
Signals and the Intelligence Corps. 

Till 1877, however, the provost service was not shown in 
the Army List because military policemen were shown on the 
muster rolls of their parent units from which they were seconded 
or attached to the provost service. They were trained and 
equipped at Aldershot, the home of the Royal Corps of Military 
Police. The force was a small one and insufficient to police the 
whole British Army distributed throughout the UK and over- 
seas. Soin other stations discipline was enforced by garrison 
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police, reinforced by regimental police and on occasion a small 
detachment of trained military policemen was posted from 
Aldershot to supervise their work. 

Some Military Policemen trained in Aldershot specialised 
themselves and gradually broke away so that they eventually 
became a military prison staff which is now known as Military 
Provost Staff Corps and they still perform that part of the 
Provost Marshal’s traditional duties as ‘Chief Gaoler in the 
Army”. In India, we have no counterpart of this establish- 
ment. 

In 1885, the Provost Marshal put forward his recommenda- 
tions for additional men and said that he wanted ‘good police- 
men’. This was misinterpreted in higher circles in the War 
Office, and thus the formation of a Corps of Mounted Police 
came about and the officers commanding cavalry regiments were 
instructed ‘to select men of not less than five years’ service, if 
often the better, of sober habits, intelligent, active and capable 
of exercising sound discretion.” This development led to the 
beginning of the existing organisation of Corps of Military 
Police in UK. Surprisingly, in India too, the first batch of 
Indian Policemen was from the Cavalry. 

From 1855 to 1898, there had been three ‘non-commis- 
sioned’ ranks granted commissions in the Army and appointed 
as Provost Marshals. Among them Major Trout (1855) and 
Major Broakes (1885) were notable; for the former issued the 
first Special Instruction governing the duties of Military 
Policemen and the wife of the latter (Mrs Broakes) selected the 
‘Red Cap’ cover which has continued as the distinctive head 
dress of Military Policemen. 

The first Special Instruction issued by Major Trout in 
1855, lays down : 

“The Assistant Provost Marshals of the Army Corps, will 
keep a list of sutlers etc that are allowed to accompany their 
respective Army Corps, and will take immediate notice of any 
irregularity on their part, in order that the same may be notified 
for the information of the Assistant Quarter Master General. 
They will be careful to take every precaution to prevent soldiers’ 
or camp followers trespassing in game preserves, plantations etc 
or breaking into unauthorised places’ They will ascertain on the 
termination of each day’s march, the signs and locality of 
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public-houses in the vicinity of the encampment, and take such 
precautions as will ensure order being preserved. They will make 
themselves acquainted with the position of private property 
in the vicinity of each encampment and take such steps as may 
be deemed necessary to prevent cause for complaint. They will 
not allow the sale of intoxicating liquors in the markets of their 
Tespective encampment and cause all persons selling articles to 
the troops to remain at the place indicated for that purpose and 
the Markets to be closed at dusk. They will also comply with 
any orders or instructions that may be given them by General 
Officer Commanding their respective Army Corps.’° The 
Military Police are to prevent all soldiers and camp followers 
from cutting down trees, shrubs, furze, on the commons or 
damaging property of any description. They will see that the 
telegraph wires are not injured in any way. They will make the 
rounds of their respective camps at uncertain hours and eject 
all vagrants and women of loose character that may be found.?! 
They will at all times render every assistance to the civil police 
and work in conjunction with them. They must be particular 
Not to give cause for complaint, be prompt and decided, but be 
civil and temperate on all occasions in the performance of duties; 
also use great care and discretion in dealing with the members 
of the auxiliary forces.’? 

In 1882, a body of Military Foot Police was raised for 
service in Egypt and in 1885, the Corps of Military Police 
expanded and divided into Mounted Police and Foot Police. 

In 1889, an officer with a special commission as Quarter 
Master was appointed to the Mounted Police. Since thena 
precedent was set forthe Quarter Master of the Corps of 
Military Police in the UK to be the only officer commissioned 
within the Corps. 

In the Boer War in South Africa in 1899, the Corps of 
Military Police was extensively employed with the headquarters 
of formations and on the lines of communication. One of 
its important duties was to patrol watering places to prevent 
poisoning by hostiles. 

During World War I, the Corps of Military Police 
in the UK was greatly expanded because of the enormous 
requirement of traffic control brought about by extensive 
motorisation and mechanisation of the armed forces. It was in 
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the blood-bath of this savage war that the Corps of Military 
Police really won its spurs and its primary battlefied role evolv- 
ed. ‘Traffic Control’’—get the formations and units to the 
correct place in the correct time frame, No small task when the 
reader recalls the ebb and flow of the battle front over muddy 
shell pocked lines of communications. Military Policemen also 
distinguished themselves as front line troops during this War 
and own many decorations for bravery, devotion to duty and 
distinguished service in all theatres. 

After the Great War, the CMP was reorganised and on 
February 27, 1926, the Mounted Military Police and the 
Military Foot Police were merged into one Corps, under the 
title of ‘Corps of Military Police’. However the mounted 
element was soon to lose its beloved horses as the Corps was 
fully motorised in 1932. 

In March 1933, the question of the precedence of the 
Corps in the Army List was raised and the request for the 
prefix ‘Royal’ was put forward, but it was arbitrarily decided 
that the Corps should remain non-combatant and the claim for 
combatant status, (which was unilaterally awarded on Novem- 
ber 28, 1946) was then rejected by higher-ups stating that “It 
was ridiculous for certain units to imagine they were combatants 
merely because they were given arms with which to defend their 
own lives.” 

In November 1943, two senior ranks of the Corps of 
Military Police were sent to Singapore and located there. They 
were assisted by the local garrison military police and regiment- 
al police. In 1936, the strength of the detachment of the Corps 
of Military Police was raised to 20 and their main task was to 
patrol the brothels and prevent the menace of venereal diseases. 

In 1935, Hong Kong also became a permanent duty station 
for the Provost. The CMP also saw service in Palestine with the 
Emergency Force and later, a company of provost was 
stationed in Palestine. 

September 1939! Hitler plunges an unwilling world into 
war. A sad event for mankind, but ironically it develops the 
Corps of Military Police into a really versatile organisation, by 
thrusting new duties uponit. It also removes the stigma of 
being a “‘non-combatant” corps and wins for itself the accolade 
‘Royal’, in November 1946, for its distinguished service in all 
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theatres of operations. Truly there was not a single theatre 
of operation, no major battle fought, no obstacle crossed and 
no captured city, town or village brought under control in 
which the men with white belts of both the UK and India and 
of other Allied armies did not take part in and contribute to the 
ultimate victory of the Allies. 

To sum up, a study of the history of the office of the Pro- 
vost Marshal and the Corps of Royal Military Police in the UK 
helps us to understand the genesis, the antiquity and the spirit 
of the present day provisions contained in our armed forces law 
relating to the appointment of the Provost Marshal and his 
assistants, the role and charter of responsibilities of the military 
police, not only in our own country, but also in other armies of 
the world which follow the British system of organisation and 
administration.!* 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Analogous to the functions of Mutasib, Mic Manzil and Mir Tuzak of 
the Moghul Emperors in India during the 16th and 17th centuries. See 
Chapter 1 

2. These orders are not unlike those issued during 1940 in anticipation of 
a German invasion of England across thc channel, or of a Japanese 
invasion of India in 1942 

3. Perhaps the forerunner, of the traffic control duties of today’s Military 
Police. 

4. In the United Kingdom, the appointment of Provost Marshal appears 
to have been held by civilians appointed directly by the King under his 
Prerogative and they derived substantial remuneration for their work. 
They appear to have had powers over the armed forces principally, and 
over civilians occasionally as ordered from time to time. In India, from 
very ancient times, the Chief of Police was a military officer, appointed 
as the executive administrator of a village or town with the designation 
of ‘Gopa’ or ‘Sthanika’ resp2ctively, and they were the paid servants 
of the state. 

5. The Mir Tuzak of the Moghul period had similar powers as we learn 
from the despatches of General Raja Jai Singh, Viceroy and 
Commander of the Emperor Aurangzeb's forces in the Deecan 
Campaign, who said that ‘Mr Tuzak was sent to take the surrender 
of Fort Purandhar and he accepted the keys of the fort and brought 
the garrison commander in chains.” 

6. Compare it with our Army Act 1950 Section 42 Sub Section (f) which 
reads, ‘Any person subjcct to this Act who commits any of the 
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following offences, that is to say . . . (f) impedes a provost marshal or 
any person lawfully acting on his behalf, or when called upon refuses 
to assist in the execution of his duty a provost marshal or any person 
lawfully acting on his behalf” shall, on conviction... .” 

This is incorporated in Army Act 1950, Sec 107 as a duty of the 
Provost Marshal 

Army Act 1950 Section 107 Sub Section (3) provides ‘* . . . but (PM) 
shall not inflict any punishment on his own authority . . .” 

Whereas in India it was the other way round. From early times it was 
the soldiers who were performing the dual role of soldiering and polic- 
ing—the ‘danda-ayudha-dharas* of the Ramayana age, the ‘watchmen’ 
of the Mauryas and the Yesawals of the Moghuls were all soldiers. It 
was in 1859 that a separate civil police organisation came into being 
under British rule, and the maintenance of law and order within the 
military was entrusted to the garrison ‘police’ drawn from local army 
units and attached to local formation headquarters who worked under 
the Fort Adjutants or Town Majors. 

The present charter of provost service to investigate and recommend 
disreputable or unhygienic public houses and institutions like brothels, 
hotels, bars, clubs and localities as ‘*OUT OF BOUNDS” to the 
members of the armed forces has its origin in these instructions. 

Such a provision has been incorporated in the Cantonment Act 1924 
in India. The practice of patrolling the bazaars, main thoroughfares, 
out of bounds areas, railway stations and bus stands at ocd hours of 
the day and night, also originates from these instructions. 

This is the doctrine on which the success of a military policeman 
depends i.e the correct manner of approach, polite but firm behaviour 
with the soldiers and the public at all times and utmost cooreration 
with civil police and other authorities. 

No orginal authorship is claimed for the story of the Corps of Royal 
Military Police narrated above. This has been condensed from ‘‘The 
History of the office of the Provost Marshal and the Corps of Military 
Police’ by Captain A, Vaughan Lovell-Knight, The Wiltshire Regi- 
ment Deputy Assistant Provost Marshal Corps of Military Police 
(Provost) United Kingdom published in 1943 and ‘The History of 
the Corps of Royal Military Police” by Major S.F. Crozier, M.B.E; 
The Gloucestershire Regiment (R.M.P and Provost Service 1940-1946 
published by Gale and Polden Ltd Aldershot 1951) to whom, through 
this column, the Corps of Military Police, India, expresses its 
gratitude. 
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PROVOST UNDER BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY 
AND BRITISH CROWN (1600 A.D. TO 1939 A.D.) 


Imagine an era when Europeans had little precise know- 
ledge of the World beyond their own continent. To them the 
term ‘The Indies” probably embraced India, China and Japan. 
But more important it projected an image of immense and 
fabulous wealth, ripe for the plucking. Such was the situation 
at the end of the fifteenth century. The period of discovery, 
trade and colonisation had been ushered in with Britain, 
Portugal and France as the main performers on the Indian stage. 

Recounting their epic struggle for supremacy over India 
would be detracting from our story of the Provost, but two 
events involving two great Monarch Queens will suffice to 
highlight the course of history on the sub-continent. 

December 31, 1600—Queen Elizabeth I grants a charter to 
“The Company of Merchants of London trading in the East 
Indies” to establish the English East India Company. 


1877—Queen Victoria is proclaimed Empress of India. 


With this brief introduction to the advent of the British the 
Indian sub in-continent, we will now review the history of the 
Provost organisation during the rule of the East India Company 
and then under the British Crown. 

To protect their establishments the East India Company 
fortified them and employed locally recruited armed men. Fort 
St. George at Madras was built in 1640 A.D. while Fort William 
at Calcutta was completed in 1696. In 1662, theisland of 
Bombay was given to Charles II asa part of his dowry by the 
King of Portugal. To protect this domain a detachment of 
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King's troops was stationed there. These were the first British 
regular soldiers to set foot on Indian soil. To this was added 
the local ‘chowkidars’ and ‘peons’ recruited from that particular 
area. Initially they were armed with ‘lathis’ just like our ancient 
‘dand-ayutha-dharas’. Personal servants were also hired to raise 
the dignity of the company officials who now lived like Nawabs. 
These subor dinates were called ‘subedars’. 

Later when they were to contest the superiority of Portu- 
guese power, they decided to employ these ‘chowkidars’ and 
‘peons’ not only to protect their establishments, but also to fight 
their adversaries. They were armed with firearms, and other 
indigenous weapons like swords, spears, bows and arrows. 
Large numbers of Afghan and Arab deserters from the armies 
of the local rulers joined them, attracted by the higher emolu- 
ments and the greater opportunities for loot. In 1668, the 
company acquired the island of Bombay from Charles II and 
the King’s troops in Bombay accepted service under the Com- 
pany and thus became the nucleus of the British Army in 
India. 

The armed and uniformed chowkidars and peons were soon 
formed into companies which were organised and equipped on 
the British pattern, trained and led by British officers. Thus the 
Indian Army was born between 1675 and 1678 A.D. 

From the ‘VESTIGES OF OLD MADRAS 1640-1800’ 
Volume I by HENRY DAVISON LOVE, late Lieutenant 
Colonel, Royal Engineers and Brevet Colonel, Honorary Fellow 
of Madras University, we find interesting passages tracing the 
origin of the Provost services in India, especially at Fort 
St. George, Madras. 

Streynshem Master arrived in early 1675 and was made 
Governor of Madras by December of that year. He inaugurated 
his rule by framing regulations for the administration of 
justice, the conduct of the servants of the Company including 
soldiers and civilians; the procedure for criminal investigation 
and punishment of offenders by legally appointed justices of the 
peace; trial bya court of jury consisting of 12 men; and the 
appointment of the Provost Marshal to take charge of prisoners 
both civil and military and to execute the punishments awarded 
by the civil and military courts. So it appears that he was the 
first Governor to appoint the first Provost Marshal in India.’ 
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In mid 1678, the Governor regularised the various appoint- 
ments in the Fort by granting suitable commissions, with a view 
to settling the order of precedence vis-a-vis the civilian officials. 
So he issued commissions to five officers by virtue of his own 
commission as “Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Fort 
Saint George.’ 

The duties of Provost Marshal in Fort Saint George were 
also laid down by the Governor and the Council as under :— 

“There being also want of a person in such imployment as 
a Marshal to take charge of all persons committed for any 
offences and to inflict the punishments upon the offenders ‘tis 
thought fitt and resolved to appoint a person that shall be 
provost marshal who shall have commission and instructions to 
‘execute the said office, as in hereunder written. And the same 
person shall perform all things belonging to the said office both 
civil and military cases. He shall take the place of the Sergeant, 
have Strgeants pay and the fees appointed and belong to 
the office and attend upon that business only ...Thomas Lott 
Eldest Sergenat is now nominated and appointed to be Provost 
Marshal.”> 


He was instructed in his duties as under :— 


“You shall preserve and keep all manner of instruments 
for punishments in your custody, as Gyves, Shackles, bolts, 
chains, billboes, mennacles, whips etc. using them either in case 
of judgement or command from the Choultry or from the 
Councel of commission officers (court martials).” 

There was a separate and distinct organisation in Madras 
to police the civil population and a separate court for the trial 
of criminal and civil cases. When soldiers were involved in civil 
cases including criminal offences, they were probably tried by 
the Justices of the Choultry and the Jury’s but when the offence 
was purely of a military nature, they were tried by the ‘Coun- 
cell of Commission Officers” i.e. by court martial. But the 
execution of sentences in both cases was probably entrusted to 
the Provost Marshal as we shall see later. 

A Military Prison was established in June 1687 for ‘Sol- 
diers that offend’ at each end of the new lodgings built to 
accommodate soldiers inside the Fort. Similarly, for civilians, a 
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separate prison was established in 1732 in the new Town Hall 
where the Mayor’s Court was also situated. 

On October 23, 1693, a direction along the following lines 
was issued by the Governor: ‘There having been several 
robberys and burgalaries committed of late, both within the walls 
of the Fort and in the Black Town and pattais, besides other 
disorders, for the prevention therefore, it was ordered that the 
soldiers of the garrison and the gun room crew upon their free 
guard days, shall not walk out of the walls of the Christian 
towns and Black Town without leave of their officers; and after 
sunset shall carry neither sword, bayonet nor other arms about 
them. And all the Europeans shall, except the married men 
who have leave to go to their families repaire to the soldiers 
Lodge and the gun room crew to the place appointed, before 
nine ‘O Clock at night when the ensign or sergeant of the 
company shall call over the names of the soldiers and the 
gunners mate the names of their crew by the muster roll and 
mark the absent and report the same to the Governor next 
morning...” 

“And further that the talliars, shall, as had been heretofore 
used beat the tomtom through the Black Town at eleven O’Clock 
at night, after which time if any person whatsoever, European, 
Moor (Mohamedans), Mustee or gentiles (Hindus) shall be 
found walking in the streets, either of the Black Towns or 
Pattais, the Talliars (Civil Police) and the company peons 
(Military Police), appointed to watch are ordered and have 
power to lay hold off, seize such person and carry him to the 
next guard where the officer of the Guard shall forthwith 
examine him, and if he does not give satisfactory account to 
him of the occasion of his being abroad so late, he shall detain 
him upon the guard till the morning and then carry him to a 
justice of the peace who shall examine him and proceed 
according to law as a matter of suspicion or proof shall 
appear.” 

“If any soldier shall be fuund to have arms after sunset, he 
shall upon the next free guard day, be confined to the Cock- 
house....if any soldier or of the gun room crew shall be 
found drunk either upon their guard or free guard day, he shall 
be committed to the Cock-house, and there be kept for three 
days fed with rice and water, and the Marshal shall tor provi- 
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sion thereof receive their three days paye on the next paye 
day.” 

The establishment of company’s peons was quite distinct 
from that of the pedda naigue’s talliars. The former were native 
soldiers employed on ‘watch and ward’ duties for maintaining 
military discipline, law and order while the latter were native 
police dealing with the civil population. They were also called 
town watch, or talliars or wardens by the local people. The 
strength of the ‘‘peons”’ (native soldiers) was 198 but reduced 
to 100 ‘which we hope with careful imploying them, may be 
sufficient for our present business with the assistance of Petha- 
nagues Talliars who is obliged to guard the town in considera- 
tion of customs he received and if there should be occasion for 
more peons we think it better to entertaine the washermen and 
beaters in that service having no other employment of or men 
at present.’® 

The uniform of the garrison at the period appears to have 
been red with green facings. H.D. Love quotes an order of the 
Governor dated July 14, 1679. ‘And whereas there was some 
perpetunoes set out last years, and some this years, which will 
not sell, it is thought fitt to cloath the soldiers, with the Red 
ones at 7 fannams per yeard (one fannam is probably equal to 
about a rupee) and line the said cloathes with calico dyed green, 
and the Mony for the said cloathing to be stopt out of their 
pay, the ensign in four months and the Portuguese in six 
months”. It is not clear whether the native peons or soldiers 
were also clothed similarly. 

An interesting duty of the Provost Marshal was to be the 
‘Market Clarke’. The directions of the Governor and the 
Council laid down : 

“There being a great complaint of the dearness and small- 
ness of bread in the ‘bazaar’ and that it bears no due propor- 
tion with the price of wheat, the Chief Justice is therefore 
ordered to make a monthly assize of bread allowing the bakers 
a reasonable profit for their trouble. And that Tilman Holt the 
Provost Marshal to be made ‘Clarke of the Market’ also and 
that he daily examine the weight of bread according to the size 
appointed and what he shall find lighter, to seize and give them 
to the poor.’’* 

Reference to the construction of new lodgings for soldiers 
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in Fort St George in 1700 also throws light on the military 
policing duties in vogue at the time. It was located in front of 
the Main Guard and had a battery on the other side against 
the river. One company at a time slept in it; of whoma 
corporal and two soldiers walked the streets at night every two 
hours, to suppress disorders and apprehend any who could not 
give a satisfactory account of themselves. Offenders were 
usually whipped by rattan or made to run the gauntlet, which 
was a military punishment of those days in which the offender 
was to run through a lane formed by two rank of soldiers 
receiving a lash from each man, on his back or bottom. 

In 1724, due to economic reasons the post of Provost Marshal 
was abolished by the report of Randal Fowke, the Pay Master, 
under the head “particular persons not wanted list’. The Provost 
Marshal was one of those recommended for reduction. A letter 
from the Directors of the Company at home says ‘Our late 
agent giving commission to the officers of our garrison wee 
looke as a vaine ostentatious thing and to no good purpose. We 
therefore hereby revoke and annul all commissions given .. .” 
Thus the appointment of a permanent Provost Marshal in the 
establishment of armed forces in peace areas ceased from the 
middle of 1724 not only in India but in all other colonies 
of the British Empire. 

However, according to the customs and traditions of the 
United Kingdom a Provost Marshal was normally appointed 
with adequate staff to accompany British Expeditionary Forces. 
Thus in 1885, we find the appointment of a Provost Marshal to 
the Expeditionary Force to Egypt. Similarly, in India, whenever 
the Army was sent on an expedition to countries outside 
‘proper’ India, a Provost Marshal as Chief of Police was ap- 
pointed. Capt H.R.L. Holmes, 45 British Infantry was appoint- 
ed Provost Marshal and Head of Police with Svakin (Indian) 
Brigade and Lieut Colonel W.W. Hooper, The Madras Cavalry 
as Provost Marshal and Head of Police of Burma Expeditionary 
Force.” In 1895, Capt G.F.W. St John, Royal Artillery was the 
Provost Marshal of the Tochi column, Capt W.F. Shakespeare, 
6 Bengal Cavalry, of the Chitral Relief Force and Capt G.H.C. 
Colombo, 1/4 Gorkha Rifles, that of the Malakand Force. 

In 1900, Capt R.B. Low, D.S.O., 9 Bengal Lancers, accom- 
panied the China Expeditionary Force as Provost Marshal 
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and Capt J.C. Rose 1/1 Gorkha Rifles was appointed Provost 
Marshal and Head of Police of the Shanghai Garrison. In 1901, 
we find Lieut C.A. Law of the Wiltshire Regiment, becoming 
Provost Marshal of Malakand Force and Capt V.B. Fane, 1 
Punjab Cavalry the Provost Marshal and Head of Police 
and Deputy Assistant Adjutant General (DAAG) of the China 
Field Force. 

The China Expeditionary Force set out during the early 
part of 1900. Four Indian Division located at Ootacamund 
with two infantry brigades and one cavalry brigade was nomi- 
nated as the force. The ‘scheme’ for the despatch of this force, 
mentions ‘The books of the Provost Marshal of 3 Division 
maintained at Nainital are allotted to the Provost Marshal of 
the force and will be despatched to Calcutta addressed to the 
officer (Capt R.B. Low, DSO, 9 Bengal Lancers) to whom in- 
tended’. From this passage, it appears that there was a Provost 
Marshal’s office at each of the Divisions in the Punjab, Bengal 
Madras and Bomby, into which the Indian Army was then 
divided. There is no trace of the details of the occupants of 
this high office.’ 

On the abolition of the post of Provost Marshal, the posts 
of Fort Adjutants and Town Majors with garrison military 
police consisting of men, both Indian and British soldiers select- 
ed from the local units, were created. Their duties were similar 
to those of the Provost Marshal and military policemen. 
However, on the formation of the Corporation of Madras with 
a Mayor anda number of Aldermen under the charter issued by 
Geroge I, a marshal for the Mayor’s Court came into existence. 
This charter is dated September 24, 1726 but the Corporation 
was inaugurated on August 14, 1727. Thomas Tipping, 
Marshal for 16 years represented on August 17, 1727, that he 
had to do the Gaol Keeper and thus he was granted residence 
in Yark Alley, near the Town Hall inside the fort. 

Civilians were also tried by Courts Martial, because most 
likely, the accused were in the employment of the army as 
followers, though not actually enrolled as such. The office of the 
Deputy Advocate General and his presence in the Courts Mar- 
tial probably dates backs to the early part of the 18th century. 

After 1724, there is no record of an official appointment of 
Provost Marshal at Fort St George. However, there are re- 
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ferences to Town Majors and Fort Adjutants in ‘‘Vestiges of 
old Madras” and also in the History of the Madras Regi- 
ment” Volume II by Lieut Colonel W.J. Wilson, The Madras 
Regiment. 

In 1757, Capt Smith Commanding at Trichinoply was ap- 
pointed as “Adjutant” for the special purpose of enabling him 
to maintain discipline amongst the sepoys at the station. Dur- 
ing the defence of Fort St George, Lieut Todd was similarly 
appointed under the Town Major.® { 

An interesting account of how the Fort Adjutant and Town 
Majors were employed, is narrated in the “History of Madras 
Regiment” by Lieut Colonel W.J. Wilson. 

“On September 17, 1783, Major General Stuart, who was 
dismissed by the Governor of Madras for obstructive and con- 
tentious behaviour, refused to obey the order of dismissal and 
continued in command of the King’s troops. The Fort Adjutant 
Lieut Gomond, who was entrusted to arrest him proceeded on 
the same day to the house of the General with a party of 
Sepoys, apprehended him and caused him to be conveyed to the 
Foit St George, Madras. 

“Shortly after his arrest, the Government resolved to send 
him to England, to which he remonstrated vigourously. Town 
Major Capt Sydenham was sent to the General’s quarters on 
October 14, 1783, to use coercive measures should he refuse to 
embark. The General, on being acquainted with these instruc- 
tions, declared that nothing short of absolute force should 
induce him to, upon which four sepoys with muskets were 
called into the room The General, however, still refused to 
move unless the sepoys laid hold of him. This having been 
done, he rose, protesting that he was being carried away 
against his will and by force. He then quietly got into his 
palankin (a light litter for one) and was taken to the beach 
where he was put into an accommodation boat, and thence on 
board the ship.’’® 

Thus it is clear that the Town Major was carrying out the 
functions of the Provost Marshal, assisted by the Fort Adjutant. 
They also appear to have been authorised the legal powers of a 
provost marshal and his assistants asin the UK. Also, there 
were Indian sepoys employed on duties similar to those of 
the Military Police and were armed with muskets. 
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In March 1783, it was notified to the army that in conse- 
quence of instructions from the Court of Directors, the office of 
the Judge Advocate General was to be annexed to that of 
the Military Secretary’s Branch and Mr John Hudleston was 
nominated accordingly.!° 

In 1780, at the commencement of the prolonged campaigns 
against Tippu Sultan a Corps of Guides was formed. The 
men were either to be Brahmins or of some good caste and were 
to be remunerated in the following manner. A piece of land 
yielding 24 star pagodas or thereabouts per annum was to be 
made over to each member of the Corps, rent free and secured to 
himself and his heirs, on conditions of their being ready to serve 
whenever required or in case of any disability on their own part 
to furnish a substitute. Each man while employed was to receive 
two pagodas as pay besides batta at the rate of two single 
fannams a day. 

The Board of Revenue was directed to make arrangements 
for 100 men viz 25 guides or Hir-carrahs north of the river 
Krishna and 25 south of the river Coleron. Captain John 
Pringle was appointed the Head of the department with the 
official rank of Major. He commanded the Corps of Guides 
(Hir-carrahs) in the war of 1780-84 and prepared the plans of 
several campaigns. These guides were employed primarily as 
‘intelligence’ spies to gather information of Tippu’s Army and 
its movements. They also carried out duties normally assigned 
to the Provost i.e. route reconnaissance and guiding the army 
over the proper routes. Immediately after each war they were 
disbanded and re-raised when the next occasion demanded. So 
a similar corps was raised in 1787 and it lasted till 1799, when 
Tippu was killed during the battle of Sirangapatnam. 

In 1786, a Fort Major and a Fort Adjutant, in addition to 
the Town Major were sanctioned, but the garrison staff at out 
stations was abolished. 

In 1793, the Town Major of Fort St George, Madras was 
appointed to command a Garrison Company consisting of one 
Subedar, one Jemedar (equivalent to the present rank of Naib 
Suledar) five Havildars, five Naigues (Naiks), one Drummer, 
one Puckally (water carrier) and 90 privates. In 1796, the 
strength was raised to a battalion." 

The organisation of garrison companies and the garrison 
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military police had a long life, for about two centuries, till they 
were finally disbanded on the formation of the Corps of 
Military Police (India) in 1942. To this was added the regiment- 
al police, consisting of one Havildar and six men, on the esta- 
blishment of infantry battalions, artillery, armoured corps and 
other major units. They functioned in the same manner 
as the provost, wore brass arm bands of ‘RP’ or ‘GMP’ 
on their left arms but otherwise wore their own regimental 
dress. The R.P. Havildar had, in addition, a staff with unit 
crest embossed. He was the eyes and ears of the commanding 
officers of the units and performed duties similar to those of 
provost within unit lines and its immediate surroundings. They 
also carried out patrols in the nearby cantonment bazaars and 
checked men of their units. 

The Garrison military police, however, worked under the 
station staff officer and their role and provost functions were 
similar to those laid down in (1875) by the Assistant Adjutant 
General (AAG) for Woolwich, England.’? They did not, 
however, have powers of arrest over their seniors nor did they 
have powers to take charge of prisoners. It may be appropriate 
here to mention that by one of those typical oddities of British 
jaw, the military police officer or N.C.O. had, until well into 
World War II, only the powers of arrest conferred by his rank 
when on duty at home stations. He could not, therefore, arrest 
any offender of superior rank. Abroad, however, Section 74 of 
the Army Act gave the Provost Marshal and his assistants the 
power of arrest over all persons subject to military law. This 
unsatisfactory position was rectified during World War II by a 
Defence Regulation which amended Section 45 of the Army 
Act to allow NCOs of the Military Police to arrest any NCO 
or Warrant Officer, and Provost Officers to arrest officers of 
any rank. These changes were incorporated as an amendment 
to the Army Act in 1948. 

Having established the fact that the “Garrison Military 
Police” belong to the ancesteral family tree of the Corps of 
Military Police, we will now attempt to clear the air of the 
vexing nomenclature mix-up which took place from about 
1800 onwards. 

During this period, the East India Company, ever mindful 
of the need to consolidate its territorial gains, was quick to form 
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alliances with Indian state rulers,. with the understanding that 
their state forces and locally raised native units would be avail- 
able for British campaigns when needed. Thus we hear of 
such legendary names as the Tochi Scouts, the Rampur 
Battalion, The Cuttack legion and the Oudh Irregulars, to name 
just a few. By 1854 the strength of these irregular forces and 
Levies had reached 38,977 men and these troops were generally 
termed as the ‘Military Police Corps’?! No kith and kin 
whatsnever to the Provost Corps of Military Police. 

In July 1858, after the great Mutiny and after the Crown had 
taken over the administration from the East India Company, 
the Queen appointed a commission to enquire into the organisa” 
tion of the Indian Army of the East India Company and to 
recommend changes. Significantly, the commission noted its 
apprehension of future danger from the irregular Military 
Police Corps and cautioned that this force should not be given 
full military training except what was required for maintenance 
of discipline.> Despite this adverse comment, the necessity of 
this force for various duties for which the regular army was not 
suited remained unaltered. Thus in 1861 some of these regi- 
ments were disbanded and others were transferred to the newly 
teorganised police force battalions. 

This police force was employed on various duties such as the 
escort of treasure and the guarding of civil treasuries, hitherto 
performed by the army. These forces were under the adminis- 
tration of the provincial civil governments except when placed 
under the army authorities for a specific role or operation. 
These were probably the forerunners of the civil police organi~ 
sation that came into being later. 

In-1888, regimental centres came into being and along with 
them the formation of reserves for the native army, called the 
‘active reserve’ and the ‘garrison’ reserve. It may be noted that 
in this re-organisation, the garrison battalions and the garrison 
military police establishment continued unaffected. However, 
the garrison reserve which consisted of old pensioned soldiers 
was found useless and gradually it died out. 

In March 1886, levies and military police, composed of 
Gorkhas, Punjabis and Hindustanis, were raised for service in 
Burma. These battalions were increased until they attained a 
total strength of 18,500 men, which was later reduced to about 
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16,000. These military police battalions still continue to exist as 
‘Burma Military Police’. 

In 1888, there was also a great re-organisation in the com- 
mand and control set-up at the higher level. The departments 
of Adjutant General and Quarter Master General in the 
Military districts were amalgamated and the subject of ‘disci- 
pline’ was dealt with by the AA and QMG. In 1889, the 
military police battalions or militia relieved regular troops from 
guarding the frontier posts in the North West Frontier. The 
Police battalions were considered to be auxiliary forces along 
with the Imperial Service troops contributed by the native 
tulers, in accordance with the terms and conditions agreed to 
between them and the British Indian Government; the levies and 
militia were raised for special duties by the Army. The armies of 
native rulers had an element of provost service in the form of 
regimental police and garrison military police just as in the 
British Indian Army. 

Between 1900 and 1939, military police battalions were in 
existence. There were the Samana Rifles and the Border Mili- 
tary Police of the North West Frontier Province and the Dera 
Ghazi Khan district under the Punjab Government; six batta- 
lions in Assam and fourteen in Burma. Other provinces like 
Bihar, Orissa and Bengal also had military police battalions. 
Even today the Military Police Battalions exist in Bihar, Orissa 
and Bengal. Originally, these were officered by the Indian Army 
as well as by civilians and police officers. They were well 
organised were commanded by regular army officers and 
constituted the best available material. They were, in fact, 
soldiers as well as policemen. 

At present, the equivalent of the military police battalions 
in the States are the Special Armed Constabularies, or police 
reserve battalions organised on similar lines as that of an infan- 
tary battalion but lightly armed. The Central Reserve Police, the 
Central Industrial Security Force, and the Border Security 
Force may be classified as the equal of the military police 
battalions of the past. These forces are now officered mostly by 
civil police officers and army officers seconded to it or by ex- 
emergency or short service commissioned officers released from 
the army. 

Thus from 1724 to 1939 the provost duties in large canton- 
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ments were carried out by Garrison Military Police under 
‘Provost Sergeants’ appointed by the local formation com- 
mander and they functioned under the station staff officer. An 
NCO and six men called Regimental Policc carried out the 
provost duties within units. 

At the time of the onset of World War II in 1939, the 
Indian Army was not yet fully mechanised and the ancient 
mule or horse drawn carts were still in use in all army stations. 
Obviously no necessity arose for ‘military policemen’ to control 
their traffic! So, when war broke out there was no effective 
provost organisation in India. 
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INDIA COMMAND 


Between the two World Wars 


During World War I (1914-18), Indian troops saw service 
in many theatres of war in Europe and the Middle East. They 
fought alongside troops of many nations and gained a 
magnificent reputation. 

In those four years, the Military Police in the UK develop- 
ed, from a smal] body of professional policemen, concerned 
solely with the enforcement of discipline at military stations and 
the base towns of overseas theatres, to a Corps containing 
thousands of men, acquiring for themselves an essential and 
important operational role. 

In India, however, there was no such progress. Indian 
contingents, which took part in World War I, did not have their 
own ‘police’ force and wherever they operated, ‘provost cover’ 
was provided by the Corps of Military Police of the UK or 
other colonial armies. 

After 1918, it was well recognised that the Indian Army was 
in dire need of reorganisation and modernisation. However, 
the inevitable “‘sword to ploughshare” syndrome had taken 
hold. Thus a great number of reorganisation committees under 
such reputable men as Lord Esher (1918), General Rawlinson 
(1922) and Lord Inchcape (1923) came to naught. In the poli- 
tical and economic climate of the time, the Indian Army 
was reluctantly forced into a phase of drastic reductions and 
demobilisation. Under such conditions, the creation of a 
Provost Service had not the remotest chance of being adopted. 

This state of affairs continued right upto 1937. The army 
still consisted almost entirely of horsed cavalry, unmechanised 
infantry and horsed artillery. There were some motor transport 
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companies in the RIASC, but most of the army transportation 
still depended on animals—mules, camels and horses’ For local 
administration, even till 1946, mule drawn Animal Transport 
Carts remained in use. 

It is no wonder, then, that the command and staff at higher 
echelons, for years used to the ‘animal transport’ system which 
did not obviously require anyone for ‘traffic’ control, failed to 
give any importance to the creation of a provost service. 
Further, Indian troops were usually well disciplined and having 
had a long period of training, they were traditionally loyal and 
devoted to their duties. Except for the Garrison and regimental 
police in garrison towns, just to show their flag, there was no 
necessity felt for an organised Corps of Military Police, as in 
the UK. 

However, the Indian military codes of law, commencing 
from 1833, amended in 1894, and consolidated as the Indian 
Army Act in 1911, provided for “the appointment of ‘provost 
marshals, and his assistance’ for the prompt and instant repres- 
sion of irregularities and offences committed in the field or on 
the march.” : 

As the statutory military law provided for the appointment 
of PM “only in the field or on the line of march”, there was no 
permanent Provost Marshal or an organisation similar to the 
one that existed in the UK." 

However, it appears that there were ‘provost troops’ in 
Cavalry brigades ‘when proceeding to war area’ since Clothing 
Regulations, India, 1939 mentioned this and also provided an 
armlet ‘MP’ at the scale of “one per military policeman.’ 
There were some detachments of British MPs at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras prior to 1939, but these were sent to the 
Middle East as soon as war started. 

The first step to modernise the provost set-up in field forma- 
tions was taken in late 1938 when the establishment of a divi- 
sional headquarters proceeding overseas on field service, includ- 
ed a ‘provost company’ commanded by an officer who was also 
designated as Deputy Assistant Provost Marshal of the Division. 


Evolution of Provost Service in India in the Early Stages of 


World War II 1939-45 
As the war clouds were gathering in the West, military 
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planners met at Headquarters Deccan District during Septem- 
ber 1938, and discussed the raising of a field force to be sent to 
Egypt. Asa result, 4 Indian Infantry Division with two briga- 
des anda Divisional Headquarters was raised. Similarly, field 
forces to be sent to Singapore, Burma, the Persian Gulf Area 
and elsewhere were being planned. 

On July 31, 11 Indian Infantary Brigade moved out of its 
quarters and on August 2, it sailed for Egypt from Bombay. 
Later, during the same month, 12 Indian Infantry Brigade sail- 
ed for Singapore, and to Aden went two battalions of the 
Punjab Regiment. To East Africa went one mountain artillery 
regiment, and to France, four mule companies. No provost 
accompanied these contingents. 

4 Indian Infantry Division was being rapidly raised to its 
full establishment, under code name “Force K”’ by HQ Deccan 
District. (Force ‘K’ was later designated as ‘Force 4’, meaning 
its destination was Egypt). 

In July 1939, under the orders of Headquarters Southern 
Command, HQ Deccan District ordered the raising of a provost 
company at Secunderabad designated as ‘Force 4 Provost 
Unit”. The War Establishment No VI/35/1 issued by Southern 
Command authorised one British section and one Indian section 
commanded by a British Officer, but there was no ‘Headquarters’ 
element. From the handwritten notes appearing in the War 
Diaries of 4 Indian Infantary Divion Provost Unit, it appears 
that the proposal to raise such mixed provost units originated 
as far back as February 1939, but the war establishment was 
only issued ‘effective from July 1939”. 

According to the War Establishment of Force 4 Provost 
Unit (copy attached to Unit’s war diaries of July 1939) the 
British establishment consisted of 1 British Officer, 1 Sergeant, 
2 Corporals, 7 Paid Lance Corporals, 6 Unpaid Lance Cor- 
porals (out of which 1 Lance Corporal was the driver of the 
section truck) and 1 driver for British Officer’s car. The Indian 
Section consisted of one Havildar, 2 Naiks, 13 Lance Naiks, out 
of which 6 were paid Lance Naiks. Non-combatants enrolled 
consisted of 1 Cook IT, 1 Water carrier and 1 Sweeper. A 
servant for the British Officer was also authorised. Transport 
consisted of 29 motor cycles, 1 car 2 seater, and 2 trucks 15 cwt. 
All combatant ranks were armed with pistols. 
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Another peculiarity of the War Establishment is the note 
referring to the ‘Source of Personnel”. The officer was to be 
provided by 1 West Yorkshire Regiment; British other ranks 
from 1 North Staffordshire Regiment and the Indian other 
ranks from 7 and 11 Indian Cavalry. It was also stipulated that 
all IORs were to be ‘‘Mohamedans.” 

The following interesting notes appear in hand in the war 
diaries of the unit for the month of July 1939. Capt N.G. 
Dawson, the OC, wrote in his war diary ‘‘No clerk is included 
in the WE of the unit. If the fullest use is to be made of the 
combatants on provost duties, it is considered that a clerk should 
be provided for administrative work.”’ In reply to this, SD 3, 
GS Branch of the Division, endorsed a note in his handwriting 
on the war diary itself ‘A clerk is included for DAPM Force 
4 HQ. This may suffice.” It is therefore certain that a divi- 
sional Headquarters had an office for a DAPM with a clerk and 
the DAPM was also the OC unit. 

Thus the first section of Indian Military Policemen were 
all Mohammedans and the honour and the distinction of 
providing them go to 7 and 11 Cavalry Regiments. Capt N.G. 
Dawson of 1 West Yorkshire Regiment had the privilege of 
being the first DAPM of an Indian Divisional Headquarters 
and also the first commanding officer of the Indian Provost 
Personnel. 1 West Yorkshire Regiment, located at Secundera- 
bad at that time, prepared the mobilisation scheme and raised 
the unit. The first complement of Indian Military Policemen 
joined the unit on August 28, 1939 at Secunderabad. 

British other ranks were trained by 14/20 Hussars and the 
TORs by their own units. The unit was ordered to be ready to 
move by September 20. The unit concentrated at Gough 
Barracks, Trimulgherry, and war equipment was issued and 
other unit stores received and packed for the move. The training 
of all personnel in traffic control and dealing with civilians 
was carried out under arrangements made by the District 
Superintendent of Police, Secunderabad. 

The unit was inspected by Major General T.J. Ponting, 
MC, Commander Force 4 and declared ‘fit for active service’. 
The unit moved out of Secunderabad and embarked for overseay 
service at Bombay on September 22, 1939 along with the 
4 Indian Infantry Division Headquarters, 5 Indian Infantry 
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Brigade and other units. On October, 4 it disembarked at Suez 
and entrained for Port Tewfik on the same day, and thus 
commenced its seven years of eventful history in the Middle 
Eastern theatres, as ‘‘4 Indian Division Provost Unit.” 

Thus, Secunderabad (in Andhra Pradesh) may be deemed 
to be the ‘birth place’ of the Indian Provost Service. The 
date of raising was August 28, 1939. 

This nucleus of one Indian Provost Section, a small body 
of professional cavalrymen, was the forerunner of the Corps 
of Military Police in India, which by the end of World War II 
developed into a huge organisation. On January 1, 1946, it 
consisted of 202 officers, 3,965 BORs, 126 Viceroy Commis- 
sioned Officers (now Junior Commissioned Officers) 4,421 
Indian ranks, 1,617 non combatants enrolled and 17 non 
combatants unenrolled, totalling 10,248 men on active service in 
the Allied Land Forces South East Asia, India, Persia and Iraq 
Force, Central Mediteranean and in the Middle East Forces. 
There were also 1,885 men under training in the CMP (I) Centre 
at Faizabad, bringing the actual strength of the Corps to around 
12,233 men, both British and Indian. 

The unique distinction of being the first provost unit 
taised in India, consisting of an Indian element, goes to 
the 4 Indian Infantry Division Provost Unit (now 2 Indian 
Infantry Division Provost Unit).* 

At the time, the personnel were extra regimentally posted 
to the ‘provost’. They were held on the strength of their 
parent units and turned over after two or three years. They 
received pay and allowances of their parent arm or service, 
plus extra duty pay as military policemen. They wore the uni- 
form of Military Policemen, adopting the dress of the 
British MP such as white belts, red bands over their head dress 
representing the ‘red cap’ cover, and pugree with shamla and 
turrah, thus representing the traditional dress of our cavalry 
regiments, as they were the first entrants to the Indian Provost.‘ 

As the war developed, it became apparent that large 
numbers of new troops would have to be raised and trained. 
Recruitment to the armed forces was now opened to all Indians 
and the enormous intake of raw civilian recruits, with their 
short period of training, into the new formations and units 
speedily caused a certain amount of lowering of the 
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standard of discipline generally, creating law and order 
problems in military stations, which the existing Garrison 
Military Police were unable to cope with. Mechanisation of the 
army in India was very rapid, whereas the standard of driving 
was low and pedestrians exceedingly unimaginative and care- 
less. The combination of these factors resulted in a high 
accident rate which caused the concentration of the inadequate 
C.R.M.P. detachments in and around the main cities. 

There were enormous movements of bodies of reinforce- 
ments and whole units, leave parties and so on creating 
congestion, law and order problems in railway stations, in large 
cities and military stations. Thus, as the army in India expand- 
ed, the need for a fully trained and capable body of military 
policemen, on the lines of that existing in the UK and the 
Middle East became more and more es:ential. 

In October 1940, the first static provost unit to be raised 
in India was that of the Bombay Provost unit, followed by 
Static units in other large cities like Delhi, Calcutta and Madras 
and on other lines of communication. 

In November 1940, it was decided that divisional provost 
units should be raised and trained in India w.th an uptodate 
knowledge of provost duties in the field. At the close of 1940, 
Major Dutton, MC, Frontier Force Rifles (who became the 
first Commandant of Headquarters and Depot CMP (I) at 
Faizabad on its raising in July 1942) was sent to the Middle 
East for one month, to study the latest methods in training 
provost personnel. On his return to India in February 1941, he 
toured various formations and commands and in June 1941, 
the first DAPM’s Course under his supervision commenced at 
Mashobra, near Simla. 

In May 1941, a field formation provost unit, comprising 
one British and one Indian Section, was raised for 2. Armour- 
ed Brigade. By July that year, an Indian Basic Provost Unit 
establishment (WE No 1/48/1) had been evolved. This catered 
for a mixed headquarters and varying numbers of British and 
Indian or Gorkha Sections. 

In December 1941, Japan, a staunch ally of Germany, 
declared war. By about May 1942, the Japanese forces swiftly 
overran Siam, Malaya, Singapore and Burma and were knock- 
ing at the eastern gates of India. The peril to India’s security 
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had now become real. Great Britain which was already fighting 
a precarious war in North Africa, could not spare any forces to 
defend India. So India Command assumed the full responsibi- 
lity of meeting the Japanese threat from the East. Thus it was, 
that many new formations were hastily raised and rushed to the 
eastern frontier. 

Between October 1940 and August 1943 the provost 
service expanded rapidly, side by side with the general expan- 
sion of the Indian Army. During that period the following 
units were raised and were functioning in India, although the 
exact dates and places of raising are obscure : 


Static Units Field Formation Units 


62 Ind L of C Pro Unit 7 Ind Div Pro Unit 


63 L of C Pro Unit (probably 14 Indian Div Pro Unit 
purely British) 


64 Ind L of C Pro Unit 17 Ind Div Pro Unit 

65 Ind L of C Pro Unit 19 Inf Div Pro Unit 

66 Ind L of C Pro Unit 20 Ind Div Pro Unit 

67 Ind L of C Pro Unit 23 Ind Div Pro Unit 

68 Ind L of C Pro Unit 25 Ind Div Pro Unit 

69 Ind L of C Provost Unit 26 Ind Div Pro Unit 

73 Ind L of C Pro Unit IV Corps Pro Unit 

81 Ind L of C Pro Unit XV Corps Pro Unit 

83 Ind L of C Pro Unit XXXIII Corps Pro Unit 

89 Ind L of C Pro Unit 31 Ind Armd Div Pro Unit 

90 Ind L of C Pro Unit 32 Ind Armd Div Pro 
Unit 

Bombay Pro Unit 44 Ind AB Div Pro Unit 

Poona Pro Unit 88 Inf Bde Pro Unit 

Madras Unit 251 Ind Tank Bde Pro Unit 

91, 92, 94, 95 and 97 B.M. 254 Ind Tank Bde Pro Unit 


Provost Unit 
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These were apart from those field formation units serving 
in the Central Mediterranean, the Middle East and in the Indian 
Expeditionary Forces in Iraq, Syria and Persia. The “body” was 
forming rapidly but it was unfortunately a headless sort of 
body ! 

As yet there was no Assistant Provost Marshal in the forma- 
tion headquarters to advise the commander and the staff on 
their employment in war. The OC Provost unit, normally a 
junior Captain, was the ex-officio DAPM of the Formation 
Headquarters and he was expected to ‘‘obey”’ and not offer 
suggestions or advice. 

The divisional Deputy Assistant Adjutant General and the 
Brigade Major, who had no training in provost and no know- 
ledge of the provost capabilities or limitations were nonetheless 
commanding and controlling their employment. For that matter, 
none of those posted in eommand of provost units, not even 
the men who became ‘policemen’ temporarily, su to speak, had 
the experience or training to organise the traffic control of 
large fleets of vehicles under war conditions, to control refugees, 
or to collect and dispose of stragglers and so on. 

Military Policemen at formation headquarters at that 
time were looked upon as useful for security duties at 
headquarters of the formation and in some cases, were 
made available for duties as orderlies to senior officers or 
as drivers of the staff cars. The war diary of 9 Indian Infantry 
Division for November 1941, interestingly records ‘during the 
exercise on November 14, 1941. 52 M/C were used out of which 
4 were used as GOC’s orderlies” and another entry dated 
November 22, 1941, proclaims ‘“‘Cpl Dod, L/Cpl Bowler and 
4 IORs left this unit. These men are being trained as General’s 
orderlies.”” 

Thus the situation in India at that time was similar to the 
one that existed in the UK during the early stages of World War 
I, when the role, responsibilities and the correct employ 
ment of military police were even less understood. A 
serious difficulty was that no consideration had been given be- 
fore the war to the work which they might be called upon 
to perform during operations, nor was there any manual or 
regulations that could furnish a guide to provost duties in the 
field. 
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“This was partly caused by the fact that the tasks the Corps 
of Military Police were to be called upon to fulfil were entirely 
unforeseen, nor was there any officer sufficiently trained and 
experienced in the provost work to be accepted as an authority. 
Consequently those officers, like General Rogers and his staff, 
suddenly found themselves saddled with the strange and almost 
unknown appointment of Assistant Provost Marshal, who had 
to rely on his wits and do what he felt to be right—often in 
the face of strenuous opposition and orders countermanded by 
staff officers who wished to use the police as orderlies.”” 

“Right from the start, provost officers found themselves up 
against a certain prejudice which surrounded the word ‘police’ 
and also against many staff officers who were jealous of the 
dual control which resulted from an A.P.M’s responsibility to 
his GOC through ‘A’ staff and to the Provost Marshal at 
G.H.Q. in connection with the technical supervision of certain 
military police duties.’ 

During the early stages the of provost organisation in 
India, the status of provost officers was likewise considered to 
be below that of officers of other services. Some appointments 
remained seriously undergraded, like the DAPM of the Division 
being a Captain till 1943. This was mainly because of the 
failure to appreciate the role of provost in war. So, from the 
outset it put provost officers who were captains and subalterns 
at a disadvantage in conferences as their rank and status caused 
a loss of weight in argument. 

It is strange but true that most armies of the world draw 
and learn their best lessons from their defeats. Discussing the 
administrative and other lessons learnt from the First Burma 
Campaign, 1941-42, Dr Bisheswar Prasad comments : 

“At no time were there sufficient administrative units. 
Transport, supply, medical, movement and_ transportation, 
provost rest camps, ordanance and labour units were all less 
than the number required for the force and improvisation 
with all its attendant troubles was the only remedy. The pro- 
blem would have been less complicated if the administrative 
plan had been drawn up before active operations began.”* 

On ‘matters affecting discipline and morale’, he observed that 
“The lack of provost, rest camp, and mess units tended to break 
down administration and, therefore to impair discipline... 
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Constant withdrawals necessarily caused much straggling and 
the need for a fully organised and trained provost service was 
acute, and was strongly represented to India on_ several 
occasions. The complete absence of any provost personnel 
rendered it very difficult to maintain road discipline or to cope 
with stragglers. Eventually provost units were improvised 
locally.”? 

It was finally the retreat from Burma in 1942 that made 
both commanders and staff realise that in modern war it 
was not possible for them to move their formations without the 
active support of the provost service. The collection and 
control of stragglers, traffic control on the sandy or muddy 
roads, the control of the vast human tide of refugees streaming 
along the L of C, and other duties of military policemen, 
under the able guidance of Captain Healey, DAPM, paved the 
way not only for the successful withdrawal of 17 Indian Divi- 
sion from Burma, but also for the birth of the Corps of Military 
Police (India). 


Formation of the Corps of Military Police (India) 

Subsequent to the successful withdrawal of British Indian 
forces from Burma in May 1942, a committee convened by 
order of Major General D. Tennant Cowan, MC, General 
Officer Commanding, 17 Indian Division went into the causes, 
and submitted a report on the lessons of the Burma Campaign.® 
This report included, among other relevant matter, the need 
for a well organised and trained provost service in any future 
operation in the theatre, because “the complete absence of any 
Provost personnel rendered it very difficult to maintain road 
discipline or to cope with stragglers.” 

General Headquarters India (G.H.Q. (I) ), who were already 
seized of the problem of command and control, administration 
and training of provost personnel based on the experiences of 
war in the Middle East and PAIC and also because of the vast 
expansion that was proceeding apace in India, were now con- 
vinced that there was a genuine necessity to organise the pro- 
vost service in India as a separate corps, on the lines of the 
CMP (UK). Major General F.I.S. Tucker, CB, OBE, who was 
Director of Military Training at General Headquarters, India, 
till January 1942 and later became the Commander of 4 Indian 
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Division, had already projected a similar case for the formation 
of the Corps of Military Police (India). 

It thus dawned upon the GHQ (I) to create a separate 
Section, AG 23, in the AG’s Branch on June 8, 1942, to deal 
with the expansion and other related matters of the provost 
service. And a month later the Government of India formally 
sanctioned the formation of the Corps of Military Police (India) 
on July 7, 1942.2 The CMP (I) consisting of British and 
Indian officers and other ranks was born on July 20, 1942. 
The administrative and training headquarters of the 
CMP (I) was formed at Faizabad (Uttar Pradesh) with the 
designation of Headquarters and Depot, Corps of Military 
Police (India). 


Development of Headquarters and Depot 

The Corps, on its formation, consisted of four main com- 
ponents viz provost units, the training unit, the depot unit and 
the Records and Accounts unit. Manpower was found for the 
new Corps generally by attachment of officers and war postings 
or transfers of BORs, VCOs and IORs. Their terms and condi- 
tions of service were also laid down.’° 

Officers were found from other Corps/Regiments and 
civilians considered suitable were granted direct commissions as 
ECOs. The latter measure does not appear to have been adopt- 
ed except in a few instances. Even in such cases, officers were 
commissioned in other corps/regiments and held on_ their 
“paper-posted strength’ but ‘permanently attached’ to the 
Corps of provost officers. Officers who qualified in the 
DAPM’s Course at the ad hoc Provost School at Simla were 
given preference. It may be noted that there was no permanent 
cadre of provost officers either in the UK or in India at the time, 
- and officers were only ‘seconded on ERE and permanently 
attached to the Corps’ on a tenure basis. Officers who volunteer- 
ed for service in the Corps were carefully selected after a proba- 
tionary attachment to one of the provost units for a period of 
three months and after being recommended by the formation 
APM/DPM concerned. 


British Other Ranks 
BORs who were serving with British units in India includ- 
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ing the C.R.M.P. if volunteers for service with the corps, were 
‘war-posted’ i.e. service with CMP (I) was for the duration of 
the war and one year thereafter. On conclusion of their war 
posting they could revert to their parent Corps or units, if 
acceptable to the latter or they could be released from service. 
The second category comprised those compulsorily war-posted 
to the Corps under the provisions of Armed Forces 
(Condition of Service) Act 1939. BORs already serving 
with the Indian Provost Units were given preference for war 
posting. 


Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers (Now Junior Commissioned 
Officers) and Indian Other Ranks 

They were in some cases directly recruited, but most 
of them were those who were serving in and were volunteers for 
service in the Corps. A few of them in the initial stages were 
compulsorily transferred to this Corps, under the provisions of 
Ordinance No X of 1940, but most of those unwilling to 
continue were re-posted to their parent units. 

Directly recruited VCOs and IORs were enrolled for 
general service for the duration of the war and for 12 months 
thereafter, if their services were so required. Those selected as 
VCOs were granted Direct Commissions in the rank of 
Jemadar. These were mostly from the erstwhile Military Schools 
and were called ‘Y’ cadets, but from the records available at 
present it is not possible to ascertain how many and who 
were the VCOs who were granted such direct commissions in 
this Corps. 

Preference was given to those men who had already served 
in the Provost units and were returned to their units on 
completion of ‘ERE’ tenure, but now volunteered for service in 
the corps, and also to those who were serving with provost 
units as on August 21, 1942. However, before accepting them 
there was a rigorous selection by the OsC Provost Units, APMs 
or DPMs. 

BORs and IORs were eligible for war posting or transfer 
if they possessed the following qualities: physical fitness and 
medical category A, very good character, good general 
intelligence and if possible, a second class certificate of 
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education. The minimum height laid down for BORs was 5 feet 
7 inches and for IORs 5 feet 4 inches. 

Extra duty pay at the rate of Rs. 22.50 for Subedar/Jemadar 
and Rs. 7.50 for Naiks and Lance Naiks was admitted from 
October 1, 1942 and for Havildars and Sepoys at Rs. 10.00 and 
Rs. 5.00 from April 1, 1942 and October 10, 1942 respectively. 
The eligibility for extra duty pay already existed for all 
those who were serving with the provost units since 1939. 
Probationers were admitted extra duty pay only from the date 
they satisfactorily completed their probationers’ training. Rules 
for promotions and service benefits or privileges were the same 
as were applicable to the Indian Army during war. Non- 
combatants were governed by the same terms as were applicable 
to similar categories of personnel in the Indian Army. 
Gorkhas were treated on a separate plane and they were only 
war-posted to the Corps. 

These were, in general, the terms and conditions of service 
during the initial stages, but there were many changes in 
subsequent years. 

It was also provided that all personnel were to receive pay 
and allowances at the rates and the conditions applicable to 
corresponding ranks and appointments in the Indian ‘Infantry’. 
This provision seriously affected the intake of educationally 
qualified personnel from other arms such as armoured corps, 
artillery and so on, where they were in receipt of the better pay 
and allowances of the higher trade categories. This oddity was 
to continue for years till June 9, 1951, when the trade group of 
Military Policemen was raised from Group E to Group D with 
a view to attracting better men. 

The undermentioned provost units then serving in India 
were made units of the CMP (I) with effect from August 21, 
1942. 


31 Indian Armoured Division Provost Unit 
32 ” ” ” ” 
7 Indian Division Provost Unit 
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23 Indian Division Provost Unit 

64 Line of Communication Provost Unit 
68 Me ” 

69 he 5 o 

Bombay Provost Unit 


The reason why those provost units raised much 
earlier and who had served inthe Indian formations such as 
4, 5, 8, 10 Indian Divisions, and so on in the Middle East and 
Iraq theatres were not included in this list and did not auto- 
matically become part of the Corps, is not known. Later, 
however, these personnel were also war-posted or transferred to 
the Corps. Thus by the end of 1943, all personnel of the 
provost units serving with Indian formations abroad and in 
India became the members of the Corps. 

At GHQ (I), the Provost Branch, AG 23, was expanded 
with a Lt Col as AAG. The Director of Personnel Service 
became ex-officio Provost Marshal and took over all matters 
relating to the organisation, raising, disbandment, training and 
functioning of the provost service. 

However, the infant corps had many teething troubles, such 
as inadequacy of suitable manpower for raising new units and 
replacement of those who were already serving but did not 
volunteer for further service in the Corps, or who were found 
unsuitable for retention on the permanent cadre of the Corps 
or wastage due to casualties. This difficulty persisted for a long 
time and to some extent it still does. 

Another problem was that there were many field formation 
units, to be raised within about 6 months especially for the Far 
Eastern theatre, but the Corps was lagging behind in suitable 
numbers of BORs and IORs. The situation was handled by 
using untrained volunteers found suitable on the ‘ground’, 
with instructions that they should be sent in convenient batches 
for basic provost training to the Depot or to the theatre police 
training schools. 

The intake of IORs eased after some time, but it had never 
been possible to keep a sufficient reserve of BORs to meet 
urgent demands. Though the units’ reinforcements were being 
partly met, it had never been possible to position first line 
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reinforcements in the reinforcement camps. Thus the rapid 
expansion of the CMP(I) was severely restricted by manpower 
limitations, but a raising programme was drawn up after prior 
consultation with armies and commands, priority being given 
to formation provost units. 


During 1942 the following additional units were raised : 


Static Units Field Formation Units 


66 Indian L of C Provost Unit 4 Corps Provost Unit 


73 3 » ” 33 » » 

83 SF Pe ” 15 ” ” 

89 “4 oe a 17 Ind Div Pro Unit (re- 
raised on return from 

63 ” ” ” Burma in July 1942) 

62 ¥ % $s 25 Ind Div Pro Unit 

81 mm ny a 26 Ind Div Pro Unit 

65 5s 3 SS 44 Ind Div Pro Unit 

90 Indian L of C Pro Unit 251 Ind Tank Bde Pro Unit 

Poona Provost Unit phy Sa eee i 


The number of VCOs in the Corps was increased to 1 
Subedar Major, 5 Subedars and 11 Jemadars during January, 
1943. Personnel who were war-posted to the Corps retained their 
previous regimental numbers and personnel who were trans- 
ferred to or enrolled into the Corps directly, were allotted regi- 
mental numbers MP 1 to MP 10000 by Records and Accounts 
Section, CMP (I) Depot. 

By the end of 1943, the Corps had compted its infancy. 
In India Command alone, its strength on December 31, 
1943 was officers 88, BORs 1,918, VCOs 40, IORs 2,234, NCsE 
894 NCU 10, Civilians 5 serving with 76 CMP (I) Units. 

As mentioned earlier, the administrative and training 
establishment of the Corps was raised at Faizabad (United 
Provinces then and now Uttar Pradesh) on July 20, 1942 
and designated as Headquarters and Depot CMP (I) under a 
‘special establishment’ sanctioned by the Government of India. 
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Colonel Manohar Lal, ex-Commandant (1948-53) re-visits C.M.P. Centre and School, 1974. 
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Although the Government of India sanction to form the corps 
was dated July 7, 1942, the date July 20, 1942 is taken as the 
‘birthday’, for on that date Capt C.L. Carnes, KOSB, arrived 
from GHQ Simla and was appointed as the first Adjutant The 
first Centre Routine Order No. 1 of 1942 was published on 
August 3, 1942. 

The nominal roll of officers who reported to the HQ and 
Depot CMP (I) in those early days reads as follows :— 


Rank Name Unit Appointment 
Lt C.G. Richardson 47 British Quarter Master 
Cavalry 
Capt W.J. Adams 2 Punjab Wing Officer 
Lt H.P. Hale East Wing Officer 
Yorkshire 
Lt R.K.F. Hight Seaforth Records & 
Highlanders Accounts 
Lt JH. Parvin 3/9 GR Instr Ind Wing 
Capt C.V.M. Inward 14 Div OC British 
Wing 
Capt R.B. Brown 5 MLI OC Indian 
Wing 
Maj Dutton, MC FFR Commandant , 


Risaldar Gulam Hyder Khan, Probyn’s Horse, arrived ‘on 
October 3, 1942. He was appointed Subedar Major of the 
Depot on October 3, 1942 and thus became the first Subedar 
Major of the Corps. 

It may be noted that the first arrivals into the. Corps were 
mostly from the General Duty Cadre of the Armoured Corps 
because they had adequate training in the driving and mainte- 
nance of vehicles due to early mechanisation of their Corps. 
They were also quite tall with well built features and imposing 
personalities. 

Jemadar Bashir Ahmed of 43 Cavalry reported on September 
8, 1942. He was the first VCO instructor to be posted to the 
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Indian Wing to organise the training of IORs. Subedar Autar 
Singh, 8/16 Punjab Regiment, joined the Corps asa probationer 
in September 1942 and on December 16, 1942 was permanently 
transferred to the corps. 

Majid Hassain Khan and Pandit Sobha Ram Shastri were 
appointed as the first civilian School Master (in Urdu) and the 
first religious teacher for Hindus on December 7 and 19, 1942 
respectively. Sardar Jwala Singh, ex 1/15 Punjab Regiment, 
was posted as the first ‘Granthi’ (religious teacher for Sikhs) 
on July 16, 1943, when the strength of Sikh personnel in the 
Depot reached the authorised number. 

Subedar Ganesha Ram, 6/4 Bombay Grenadiers (later 
Indian Grenadiers) was attached for probation on April 13, 1943 
and was later posted to 26 Indian Division Provost Unit, where 
he was promoted as Subedar Major in December 1943, thus 
becoming the Second Subedar Major in the Corps. Dafadar 
Ajaib Singh, Regimental Dafadar Major Hira singh and 
Sqn QM Dafadar Harjallu Singh were the first persons to 
be promoted to the VCOs rank i.e. Jemadar, from October 1, 
1942. 

From the allotment of the new MP regimental numbers in 
February 1943, the following 10 appear to be the seniormost 
to have been transferred to the Corps permanently : 


MP—1 _ Havildar Dewa Singh, 10/10 FFR September 21, 
1942. 


MP—2_ Naik E.K. Srinivasan, 3 Madras Regiment 
September 1, 1942 (Later he became a 
Havildar Clerk and on volunteering, was 
transferred to the EME) 


MP—3 Havildar Ram Singh, 32 Indian Armoured Division 
Provost Unit, September 1, 1942. 


MP—4 Havildar Kishan Lal, 65 Line of Communication 
Provost Unit, September 21, 1942. 


MP—5 CHM Ali Mohd, 8/13 FFR (14 Indian Division 
Provost Unit), August 7, 1942. 
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MP—6 Havildar Pratap Singh, 69 L of C Provost Unit, 
August 9, 1942. 


MP—7 Havildar Chaira Band, 4/15 Punjab, August 12, 
1942, 


MP—8 Havildar Nazir Khan, 1/15 Punjab Regiment, 
September 6, 1942. 


MP—9 Havildar Naranjan Singh, 19 Lancers (31 Armoured 
Division Provost) August 9, 1942. 


MP—10 Havildar Suleman Khan, 4 Bombay Grenadiers, 
August 5, 1942. 


The regimental number senioritiy is not in the order of the 
date of arrival in the Depot, probably because they were accept- 
ed for the permanent transfer to the CMP(I) according to their 
merits, on various dates. Captain C.L. Carnes relinquished the 
Adjutant’s post and Captain S.B. Barrington took over on 
October 18, 1943. 

The Sepoys (T General Duty) were separated from MP 
probationers and a company designated as ‘HQ Duty company’ 
was formed on December 17, 1943. The personnel who had 
volunteered for service in the Corps but had no qualification 
viz education and/or service or found unsuitable to become 
MPs otherwise, were taken as GD Sepoys or Sepoy Drivers. 
They were not entitled to the extra duty pay of an MP, but 
received pay and allowances of their parent arms and service. 
This category continues to exist even today in the Corps. 

Capt I.G. Jones relieved Capt Barrington as Adjutant on 
December 22, 1943. By the middle of 1943, the strength of the 
Depot reached a four figure total. It had 1,369 BORs and 3.088 
IORs, totalling 4,457 on January 18, 1943 and by the end of 
May 1943, it reached a grand all time high of 1132 BORs 
and 4524 IORs, totalling 5656. 


Evolution of the School 

The ad hoc Provost Training School at Simla which 
conducted the DAPM’s Course moved to Faizabad during 
November 1942 and was amalgamated with the Training Depot. 
The Course was redesignated as Officers’ Provost Course, the 
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first of which commenced on December 27, 1942. Lieut T.S. 
Latton of 9/17 Hyderabad Regiment (later Kumaon Regiment), 
was one of the officers who attended it. It was the 9th Course, 
the former eight courses having been completed at Simla bet- 
ween June 1941 and November 1942. 

MP-2070 Jemadar Sbah Sawar, 3/12 FFR, Jemadar 
Kundan Lal, MP-2069 Havildar Sune Gul, 3/12 FFR, Havildar 
Waryam Singh, who were already on the instructional staff of 
Military Police School, PAIFORCE, were posted as instruc- 
tors. The school also consisted of British and Indian Wings 
conductiong courses for the BORs and JORs separately. The 
holding company was separated from the Training Wings urder 
Capt Inwards as OC. Lt D.R. Hay Neave became officer in 
charge Training Wing of the British on November 1942 and 
Lt R.E. Harrison and W.E.C. Hemery became instructors for 
the Indian Wing from December 16, 1942. The officers and 
BORs courses were run in the British Wing while the VCOs 
and IORs probationers courses at the Indian Wing. The first 
VCOs and IORs probationers course commenced in September 
1942. 

Those personnel who were despatched to the units without 
completing their provost training to make up the unit strength, 
were detailed and attended special Provost Courses and thus 
completed their training before being absorbed permanently. 
Those who were found unfit during these probationers courses 
were either returned to their parent unit, or absorbed in the GD 
Cadre, if willing. It may be noted that the probationers course at 
that time was conducted for all volunteers irrespective of rank. 


Civilian Establishment . 

The first civilian non-combatant enrolled personnel to 
be appointed locally on July 27, 1942 were Chanddoo, Binda, 
Panna, Bhalu, Etwari, Ram Charan I, Nathan, Gulab 
Khandari, Guffur, Tani and Kasim as sweepers, Dhuki as 
storeman, Ramcharan II and Nazir as Chaprasis (Peons). 
Some of these served in the Corps for quite a long time sincere- 
ly and devotedly and contributed their mite to its development 
as much as did the combatant ranks. 

They accompanied the Depot to other stations when it 
moved out of Faizabad leaving their homes, kith and kin but 
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were glad when it returned to Faizabad after a few years in 
other stations. They were part and parcel of the establishment 
and lived as members of the family of the CMP (I). Some 
became permanent civil class III or IV servants and retired with 
a handsome pension and gratuity. This Corps owes much to 
these devoted pioneers who nursed it during its progress from 
infancy to adolescence. 


To mention only a few of these devoted men— 


Boot Maker Anjayya joined the Corps as a civilian at 
Secunderabad in late 1944, and is still in service in the Centre. 
He was and remains an ardent enthusiast of variety entertain- 
ments and religious activities. 

Chowkidar Dafadar Singh was yet another who had served 
with distinction in the Corps from July 1942 till January 31,- 
1980, 38 years of devoted service in the Corps. He joined the 
Corps from 25 Rajput Regiment as a GD Sepoy and saw service 
with 82 Line of Communication Provost Unit in Calcutta, 
Assam and Burma. He was released from service in 1948 and 
then re-employed as a chowkidar in the Centre from 1951. 
“Baba”, as he was affectionately called, had done his best for 
the Corps during his long years of service. Two of his sons are 
now serving as military policemen. Space forbids us from in- 
cluding the services of many more such devoted civilian staff. 

Faizabad Cantonment, the ‘birth place’ of the CMP Centre 
and also that of Sri Rama at Ayodhya not far from it, is an 
ancient religious and historical military station, situated on the 
banks of Sarju (Gogra) river, one of the important tributaries 
of the River Ganga. Being about 12 kilometres from Ayodhya, 
the birth place of Sri Rama, the hero of the Hindu epic, the 
Ramayana, it was also an important pilgrimage centre for the 
Hindus. Guptar Ghat (meaning the place where one achieves 
eternal bliss after death) and the ‘Company’ gardens (derived 
from the East India Company) famous for its roses and the 
historic ‘Sheesh Mahal’ near the Company gardens, the old glass 
palace of the Nawabs of Oudh are tourist attractions. Now added 
to these is the Military Police Mandir, a semi-marble structure 
dedicated to Lord Rama and his Consort, constructed during 
1964-65 by the CMP Centre and School as its Corps Mandir. 
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Faizabad had one major problem till about the middle of 
1960. It had no protected piped water supply system. Water 
was drawn from wells by various means such as Persian wheels, 
hand pulling and so on. In the event, water carriers and 
bullock cart drivers for the carriage of water to the families, 
officers quarters and messes, became an inescapable daily neces- 
sity. Thus in the list of civilian employees of the Centre, these 
water carriers, provided at a generous scale, were predominant. 
Whenever there was a reduction of this category due to some 
reason or other, they found themselves some appointment in 
other categories. At some time they would be sweepers, at other 
times chaprasis or cooks or ‘malis’ (gardeners), but ultimately 
they went around the CMP Centre and remained a part of the 
whole. Alas, the community of ‘water carriers’ disappeared when 
the piped water supply system was introduced in 1964. The 
earliest of this tribe to find a place in the CMP (I) home were 
Edoo, Bhagwantin, Yousuf, Mohd Bux, Piarey Lall, Lekhali, 
Baijanath, Ram Dhulary, Charan, Chandu and Peshawari Lal 
who were employed on July 20, 1942. Some of the descendants 
of these civilian staff are still serving at the Centre and some in 
the provost units. 

The civilian clerical staff of the CMP (I) Depot was provided 
by the Indian Army Corps of Clerks (I[ACC) and the combatant 
clerks by the Indian General Service Corps. The first to arrive 
was Havildar Clerk (Store) Kunwar Bahadur Singh from the 
IGSC on July 30, 1942, the CC-4183 UDC T.V. Anthony, CC- 
4178. UDC P.N.R. Pillai. CC-2669 UDC K.V. Menon, Mr V.N. 
Vartikar, Mr A.D. Ranade, and Mr K.M. Joseph followed on 
5 and 6 August 1942. Civilian clerical staff spent many sleepless 
nights burning midnight oil in processing the files which are 
essential in any institution for its progress. There is no doubt 
that the Centre owes much to these overworked but dedicated 
men for various developments in organisation, training and 
administration. Office Superintendent Shri H.L. Mishra, who re- 
tired from the Centre after long and meritorious service, was in 
the forefront of the drive to construct the Military Police Regi- 
mental Mandir at Faizabad. UDC Sardar Bhagwan Singh, a 
long time head clerk in the School and UDC Madan Mohan 
Singh, now the chief accountant in the Centre, to mention 
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only a few of them, made their contribution by their hard work 
and devotion to the development of the Centre. 

Among the early combatant clerks, mention should be 
made of Subedar Head Clerk Udham Singh and G.D. Pandey 
who came from the IGSC in 1942 and 1943 respectively and 
had served in various capacities. Havildar Clerk G.D. Pandey 
(retired as an Honorary Captain) contributed greatly to setting 
up an efficient office procedure and later served as Superinten- 
dent of the Provost Marshal's office at Army Headquarters. In 
his book, ‘‘Sepoy to Captain”, he gives a vivid account of the 
evolution of the Corps. 


Corps Progress 1942-43 

Major W.H.R. Dutton, MC, who was conducting the 
DAPM’s Course at Simla was posted as the first Commandant 
on August 7, 1942 but actually assumed Command only on 
September 22, 1942 on promotion to Lt Colonel. He had vast 
experience in provost administration and training, based on his 
visit to the Middle East formations and Provost Units during 
1941 and to various Commands and other Formations in 
India. 

Initially, the Headquarters and Depot was organised as 
under, in accordance with Est No W. 1309/23 (MSID)."* 


HEADQUARTERS 
(Orderly room and Administrative Wing) 


DEPOT 
(Holding and training) 
[ 


| 
British Wing Indian Wing Records and 
Account Sec 


MP—1994 Sqn QM Dafadar, Harjallu Singh, Probyn’s 
Horse, reported from Bolaram, (Hyderabad) on September 28, 
1942 and was the first CQMH of the Depot. 

The first mention of probationer courses for British and 
Indian ranks appears in Daily Part Il Order No 16 dated 
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November 9, 1942 issued by Headquarters and Depot CMP(1).'? 
Orders show that the probation training of those who had 
arrived in the Depot during August began in September 1942. 
Those who obtained good gradings were promoted and retain- 
ed in the training wings as NCO Instructors. 

Twenty officers arrived at the Depot between December 12 
and December 22, 1942 for the 9th DAPM Course (redesignat- 
edas Officers Provost Course) and left on January 2 and 3, 
1943 on its termination. Two of them were ‘returned to their 
units’, probably found unsuitable for the Corps. From this we 
can surmise that the capacity of the course was about 20 and 
the duration was probably 10 to 15 days. 

The capacity or the duration of the probationers course 
could not be ascertained from the records available, but it 
appears that it was for about four weeks, since Subedar Autar 
Singh 8/16 Punjab Regiment arrived as a probationer on 
November 3, 1942 and on completion of the probation period 
was absorbed as a VCO instructor in the Indian Wing, on 
December 16, 1942. The capacity probably depended upon the 
number of probationers who had reported for training which 
again depended on the man power situation. 

It has already been mentioned that some BOR and IOR 
volunteers were directly posted to units being raised rapidly for 
the formations of the Eastern Army. In order to train them a 
special three week course called the Eastern Army Special Pro- 
vost Course with an initial capacity of 20 BORs and 20 IORs, 
commenced from January 15, 1943. From the 2nd course com- 
mencing from February 2, 1943, the intake was increased to 80 
and the duration was also enhanced to 4 weeks. These special 
courses continued till the end of 1943. 

It may be of interest to note that as early as 1942 MPs 
were trained in the art of Judo—No 20867 Sepoy Umar Din 
and No 18699 Sepoy Nabi Mohd of 26 Indian Division Provost 
Unit were the first CMP (I) men to attend a Judo course at 
Deula for 10 days in December 1942. Both qualified as instruc- 
tors and imparted Judo training to MP probationers from 
January 1943 onwards. 

Towards the end of 1943 the training wings had grown so 
much that there were four officers ineach wing with about 7 
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JCO instructors and even more NCO instructors. The student 
population was : BORs 1132, IORs 4524. 


The Office of the Provost Marshal, India 

27 February 1943 was also a red letter day for the Corps as 
it was then that a Provost Marshal, for the Indian Army in the 
rank of Brig, was finally sanctioned by the Government of India’® 
His establishment included a Deputy Provost Marshal (Lt 
Col), Deputy Assistant Provost Marshal (Capt), W.O. Class I 
CMP (I), Sergeants CMP (I), a Corporal CMP (I) and a W.A.C. 
(I) GD Clerk. 

The PM’s Branch was formed in the AG’s Branch, GHQ and 
took over the functions of organisation from AG 7 and of 
provost policy and allied matters from AG 23, from July 1943, 
when the first Provost Marshal, Brig A.R. Forbes, King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantary, assumed the appointment of Provost 
Marshal. He had wide experience of Provost, first as APM 10 
Corps, DPM 8th Army during 1941-42, and as the Provost 
Marshal of Paiforce during 1942-43. He had also organised the 
first regular provost school for training Indian military police- 
men at Baghdad in 1942. 

This Corps owes a special debt of gratitude to the able 
ship of leader Brig A.R. Forbes, and to the no less solid and 
vigorous qualities of his successor, Brig NCM Sykes, C.B.E., 
M.C. 


Brig Forbes, on his arrival in India, found the provost 
Position “unsatisfactory” because of : 


(a) The early intakes into ‘Provost’ and CMP (I) were, for 
the most part, men for whom their parent units had 
little or no use. The consequences were serious and the 
Army in India felt that it had military police who could 
not be relied upon, due to lack of proper selection and 
adequate training. 
Provost Officers, were, with few exceptions, badly 
chosen and so both the administration of provost units 
and supervision of duties were of a low standard. 
(c) The attitude of the formation commaners and the staff 
was still anti-police, if not outright antagonistic, and 
the military policemen still continued to be employed 


(b 
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on duties which were not strictly those of the provost 
service. 

(d) The attitude of the people of India and so of thel ndian 
soldiers, was generally one of suspicion and resentment 
towards any form of police. 

(e) Upto February 1943 there had been no real head of the 
Provost service at GHQ, India and also at Commands/ 
Armies. 


To remove these defects was an uphill task, but not too 
much for Brig Forbes. He soon realised that the military police 
in India had a wide measure of responsibility in connection 
with bounds and price control. Their supervision benefited 
troops and ensured that hotels, restaurants and general 
‘bazaars’ were maintained at reasonable standards of clean- 
liness and that they charged fair prices. The best example of 
this was placing out of bounds to all ranks a hotel in Calcutta. 
Before the medical service would allow it to be placed ‘in 
bounds’ again, the owners had to rebuild its kitchens at a cost 
of Rs 24,000. 

Another important duty was the enforcement of anti- 
malarial orders. As aresult of provost suggestions an anti- 
malarial curfew was introduced in many towns by varying 
means, which included mobile patrols displaying large warning 
notices, sounding sirens, ringing bells at railway stations and 
display of slides in cinema halls. 

The provost also had to deal with the menace of troops 
returning from forward areas smuggling arms, ammunition, 
explosives, medical stores, rations and so on. Searches of 
personnel and baggage were carried out at certain main railway 
stations and roadheads. At Lahore in particular, recoveries 
were considerable. On many occasions valuable medical and 
mechanical transport stores were recovered as well as arms, 
ammunition and explosives. A few instances of smuggling 
large quantities of opium also came to light. 

Mechanisation of the army in India was very rapid, 
whereas the standard of driving and the conditions of the 
roads were of a very low standard. Pedestrians were exceedingly 
unimaginative and careless (they are still so!). The combina- 
tion of these factors resulted in a high rate of accidents, some- 
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times fatal, leading to the loss of valuable war equipment and 
trained manpower. To prevent this, a large number of police- 
men had to be concentrated, in and around large towns, yet 
they were insufficient to meet the situation, 

The Indian railways were working to the maximum capa- 
city and it was seldom that a third class compartment contained 
less than three times the number of persons it was designed to 
accommodate. The crowds on the platforms at most main 
stations were at times almost unmanageable and little effort 
was made by civilians to cut down travel. Thus the task of 
the military policemen at railway stations, to help troops on 
their way, was important but exacting. 

The control of ports embraced the normal duties such as 
gate checks, control of traffic, prevention of pilferage and 
supervision of embarkation and disembarkation. In all cases 
the control was shared with the port and harbour civil police 
forces and at Calcutta with the American Provost, as the CMP 
(I) still lacked adequate manpower trained in these duties. 

In addition to these tasks, piloting and escorting VIPs at 
important towns and in field areas drew a large part of the 
vehicle and manpower resources of units. 

A large number of personnel had to be trained and provid- 
ed for the army, corps, divisions and independent brigades. 

Although the provost service was inaugurated in 
September 1939, and continued to function both in India and 
in overseas theatres, there was no comprehensive manual or 
training instructions to guide the officer commanding units in 
training their men as also to enlighten the Commanders and 
staff officers on the organisation, role, functions, responsibilities, 
capabilities and limitations of the provost. 

Major W.H.R. Dutton, who conducted courses for British 
officers and British warrant officers at the Provost School, Simla, 
prepared certain precis and instructions and issued them to the 
student officers duting the course. They were used by these 
Officers to train their men on joining the unit, but they did not 
constitute an authority for the staff officers. 

Thus the first task of the new Provost Marshal was to 
prepare and issue authenticated instructions relating to the 
organisation, administration and training of military policemen. 
These were called “Standing Instructions for CMP (1).” In 
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these instructions he laid down the basic principles governing 
the organisation and administration of provost units; their role 
and responsibilities, their capabilities and limitations; the system 
of organising and the details of police duties in towns, such as 
control of out of bounds areas, enforcing price control regula- 
tions, search of men and places, prevention of pilferage and 
unauthorised disposal of WD property; duties at railway stations 
and ports; the traffic control organisation for the move of a 
formation and so on. 

It also covered such important provost subjects as powers 
of provost officers and military policemen, with regard to 
arrest, search with and without warrant and other legal provi- 
sions; the preliminary investigation of serious crimes, rules for 
holding identification parades and so on."4 

He also arranged for the publication of an Army Order 
laying down the ‘Charter of Responsibilities of the Corps of 
Military Police (India)’, so that the role and functions of the 
military policemen became widely known and accepted. This 
Army Order became the authority governing the relation between 
the staff and provost officers. He toured all formations in India, 
had discussions with the formation commanders and the staff 
officers had and advised them on the provost responsibilities and 
their correct employment. Because of his earlier experiences in 
organising a Provost School in the PAI FORCE, at Baghdad, he 
was able to pay particular attention to the development of the 
‘training wings’ of the Headquarters Depot CMP (I) and the 
standard of training. On November 12, 1944, the Headquarters 
and Depot CMP (I) was redesignated as ‘Training Centre 
and Depot’ to emphasise its role in training Corps personnel. 

Thus he was responsible for laying a strong foundation on 
which the present Corps is built and its progress in all its 
activities from 1943 to the end of 1946, was very much due to 
his foresight and planning. 


Formation of Vulnerable Point Protcction Wing in CMP (1) 

In July 1943, a big addition to the manpower of the CMP(I) 
was made by the formation of the Vulnerable Points Protection 
Wing. This wing was designed to carry out purely static guard, 
patrol, gate and security duties (on the lines of the present 
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Defence Security Corps) at vulnerable points such as depots, 
dumps, wireless stations, secret installations, tunnels and 
bridges. 

There were many places of this kind in India, especially 
along its eastern frontier region, which was becoming an impor- 
tant base for offensive operations in South East Asia as also 
to supply war materials to China over the “Himalayan Hump” 
and through the Indo-Burma-China Road from Ledo. These had 
to be permanently under guard against sabotage, espionage and 
similar risks. Many of them indeed contained papers, appara- 
tus and installations of a highly secret nature, which in the 
event of an attack by the enemy either directly or indirectly, 
had to be removed or destroyed in situ. Prior to the formation 
of these V.P.P. units, guard duties at these installations were 
carried out by local infantry detachments and in some 
cases by local Garrison Companies. This obviously caused un- 
necessary interference in the training of the infantry and more- 
over, was wasteful in manpower, as it was found that one 
trained CMP (VP) working in a systematic method, could 
satisfactorily replace three or four infantrymen who carried out 
guard duties in the manner normal to their own type of training. 

However, VPP Units were not trained to carry out normal 
police and traffic control duties nor were they intended to 
replace or reinforce military policemen in provost units. Their 
training was mainly directed at such basic essentials required 
for the active protection of vulnerable points, as guard 
duties, checking of passes for entry, patrolling the perimeter, 
action against suspects, search at the gates, manning gates of 
factories and depots, preliminary investigation of thefts and so 
on. As they were not required to perform police duties, they 
were given a separate head dress-blue berets or blue ‘pugrees” 
without shamla and turrah. Nor were they allowed to wear red 
bands on the pugrees or the MP arm band. They were, however, 
allowed to wear white belts, gaiters and the corps badges and 
shoulder titles. 

By the middle of 1944, their influx was so great that it 
became necessary to form a separate wing in the headquarters 
depot. This wing was called the ‘Blue Cap Wing’ whereas the 
wing training the military police probationers was called the ‘Red 
Cap’ wing. Intake into the VPP Wing was restricted to British 
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or Gorkha nationals only. Men in higher age groups or in low 
medical categories were never accepted. 

The VPP Sections first consisted of eight men each with a 
sliding scale of NCOs, which varied according to the number of 
sections and the tasks on which they were employed. Initially 
British NCOs were in charge of GOR sections but later Gorkha 
NCOs took charge. 

Each Command was allotted VPP units consisting of 
British and Gorkha Sections, the number of sections depending 
upon the requirement which was based on the number of 
installations to be protected. These units were commanded by 
Captains with a small Headquarters for general administration. 

The allotment of VPP Sections to the various installations 
and institutions was the task of the‘G’ Branch of Commands. 
They did so on the technical advice of the DPMs, who were also 
made responsible for their technical training, supervision disci- 
pline, and partly for administration. 

The VPP Sections, on allotment to installations, were 
attached to the nearest Provost Units for general administration, 
but messing, accommodation and their employment were the 
Tesponsibilities of the installation commanders. 

Within a year there were about 70 such sections organised 
into HQ and 5 VPP Units. Some of these sections were also 
allotted to SEAC and they accompanied the advancing forces 
to Burma, Malaya and other Far Eastern Countries. 

By the middle of 1946, all these units and sections were 
disbanded. But the necessity for such an organisation in the 
Indian Army continued to exist. Therefore, in 1948, a separate 
corps designated as Defence Security Corps was created with 
the same charter and responsibilities of VPP Wings of the CMP. 
Thus the present Defenee Security Corps is an off-shoot of the 
Corps of Military Police. 

Tnese VPP personnel did extremely useful service during 
the war, in spite of their age and physical handicaps. They 
not only relieved the young men, who would otherwise 
have been employed on these sedentary duties, but also 
ensured the security of the installations. After they took over 
there were very few cases of sabotage attempted by enemy 
agents. Many petty cases of theft, pilferage from depots, 
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unauthorised sale of WD equipment by workers and such allied 
crimes were investigated and the culprits brought to book. 


Special Investigation Branch 

Another addition to the CMP(I) during 1943 was the 
raising of Special Investigation Branch Sections. By the beginn- 
ing of 1943, India had become one of the greatest bases for the 
Allied Forces in their war against the Japanese. American, 
South African and Chinese forces were pouring into India 
and so also were war equipment, rations and so on. The pre- 
sence of so many attractive stores in often inadequately guarded 
docks, dumps, and depots was accepted by some dishonest 
servicemen as an invitation to help themselves. 

Equally serious was the abuse of Government contracts 
with the local contractors for the supply of items which could 
be produced locally, thereby saving valuable shipping space. 
In the execution of these, there were many abuscs by officers 
and soldiers who had succumbed to the temptation of accepting 
a sum of money, or something in kind, for turning a blind eye 
to the contractors deficiency in quantity or quality or both. Of 
even greater magnitude were the misappropriations and kick- 
backs involved in contracts for the construction of troops’ 
accommodation, offices and ancillaries for military camps, air- 
fields and depots being set up throughout India, running to 
crores of rupees. There were among the officers some unscru- 
pulous but clever ones who managed to enrich themselves 
improperly. Also, the elders amongst us will vividly recall the 
thriving black market in canteen stores, “‘K”’ rations, drugs and 
medicines, which sprang up in our towns and cities during 
World War II. 

A similar situation existed in France when the British 
Expeditionary Force landed there in September 1939. The 
Metropolitan Police (London) was requested to take on the job 
and Chief Detective Inspector Hatherill was detailed to proceed 
to France and submit his appreciation. He recommended the 
formation of an army CID to work in conjunction with the 
French police. This was considered to be a radical suggestion 
but it was accepted as a necessary one. However, there was the 
general opinion that if such units were raised, they ought to be 
under the control of the Provost Marshal as the officer respon- 
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sible for the maintenance of discipline in the Army. It was 
therefore natural that such a unit should be a part of the Corps 
of Military Police, working with and receiving much of its 
information from provost units, exactly in the same manner in 
which the civil CID works in any modern civil police force. 

Thus on February 12, 1940, a party from the civil police 
specially selected to form the first SIB section in the UK joined 
the CRMP Depot and Training Establishment at Mytchett, 
Aldershot, for a short course to study the structure of the army, 
the chain of command, foot drill, small arms instruction, the 
army system of accounting and audit, the system of communica- 
tion and so on. On February 28, 1940, the section embarked for 
France, thus starting the work of the Special Investigation 
Branch Sections of the Corps of Royal Military Police.'® 

So too in India with the CMP(I) totally overstretched in 
its resources and technically incapable of dealing with such 
serious crimes, the Government readily accepted a proposal to 
raise a similar force called the Special Investigation Branch, 
as an adjunct to the CMP (I). However, prior to the formation 
of an SIB Wing with the CMP (1), there were British SIB Sections 
already functioning in the Middle East as early as July 1941. 

The SIB, as it was better known, was the army equivalent of 
the Criminal Investigation Department of the Civil Police Force. 
It worked directly under the orders of the Provost Marshal, 
who had on his staff a Senior SIB Officer whose duties were 
(a) to advise him on matters affecting the investigation of 
crimes, (b) to supervise the work of all SIB sections through- 
out India, (c) to collect and collate all SIB records and statistics, 
(d) to train personnel of SIB, (e) to maintain close liaison with 
Field Security Sections and (f) to maintain a close liaison with 
the Special Police Establishment, Criminal Investigation 
Department, the Civil Police etc. 

As SIB members had to tackle all types of crimes from 
common larceny to murder, a majority of the officers were 
drafted from British Constabularies or the Indian Police service. 
Most of the junior British other ranks were drawn from the SIB 
in the UK and from British units serving in India Command. 
A certain number of non-civil policemen, British and Indian, 
were recruited and trained at the SIB School, CMP (I) Training 
Centre and Depot, Secunderabad, followed by practical train- 
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ing with sections. Suitable Indian Military Policemen were 
also drafted. 

An SIB School was started at the Training Centre and Depot, 
CMP (I) at Secunderabad, whose Chief Instructor, in order to 
facilitate the instruction of SIB personnel in Indian law and 
police methods, attended and successfully passed the examina- 
tion of the Police Training College in the United Provinces. 

The syllabus was based upon that of the CRMP (SIB) 
School. A five week course was arranged for the members of the 
branch, graded into junior and senior courses. It increased the 
efficiency of the branch, particularly with regard to the study 
of Indian customs, habits, law and ordinances. Extra classes 
were held for those who had not served as civil policemen. 

Initially, sanction was accorded to raise only two sections, 
each of two officers, nine BORs and six IORs in September 
1943. These sections, numbered 116 and 117, were allotted to 
Eastern and Southern Army respectively. From September 1943 
to February 6, 1944, these two small sections dealt with 185 
cases, which resulted in 226 arrests and the recovery of War 
Department stores to the value of Rs 76,801.13 p. 

Early in 1944, Major J.G. Ellis was transferred from Italy 
and became the first DPM, SIB India, under Brig A.R. Forbes. 

Lt Col J.G. Ellis, who was awarded the MBE for his services 
in the Special Investigation Branch, was originally from Scot- 
land Yard. He was selected and commissioned along with the 
first batch of 7 detectives in January 1940. He led the team of 
detectives to Nantes (France) in February 1940 and after 
evacuation from France served in Belfast (Northern Ireland), 
where he investigated a major case involving misappropriation, 
corruption and fraud, amounting to Rs 30,000 savings to the 
Government. In March 1942 he was transferred to the CRMP 
Depot, Mytchett, Aldershot where he formed an S.I.B. Training 
Wing and remained there as Instructor till 1943. During 
1943-44, he saw service in the Middle East and Italy, where he 
investigated many serious cases successfully. So he was an 
experienced SIB officer and the newly raised wing was indeed 
lucky to get him as their chief. 

A few more members of the branch were transferred to 
India from the Middle East and with these and the two sections 
already raised the SIB began to expand until there was a section 
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or detachment in all principal towns and cities in India, Burma 
and other South East Asian countries. It became apparent 
from the amount of crime, bribery, corruption and unlawful 
disposal of WD property discovered by these sections, that they 
were totally understaffed to fulfil the purpose for which they 
were intended. Further, their activities were limited only to the 
large cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Poona (now Pune). 
Consequently on February 7, 1944, sanction was granted for 
the formation of a Headquarters SIB, the expansion of 116 and 
117 sections and the raising of No 121 section for Central 
Command, and No 122 section for North Western Army. No 
123 Section was also raised forthe 11th Army Group and 
X1Vth Army. Later two group HQs and Numbers 200 and 201 
sections were also raised, bringing the total sanctioned strength 
of SIB India to 37 Officers and 277 other ranks. In June 1945, 
however, the Group Headquarters with 123, 200 and 201 
Sections, came under the administrative control of Allied Land 
Forces South East Asia (ALFSEA). This reduced the strength 
of the SIB in India to 27 Officers and 190 other ranks, of which 
27 officers and 144 other ranks were serving in India Command 
when the war with Japan ended. 

SIB sections functioned under the direct supervision of 
APMs (Majors) and DPMs (Capt) (SIB). The DPM of 
Commands and Army exercised overall general supervision, 
but they were mostly administrative. During the later stages, 
when the Group Headquarters was established, the DPM (SIB) 
assumed technical supervision. Cases requiring investigation 
were handed over to the SIB by the local formation headquarters 
on the advice of its APM. Normally the provost staff carried 
out the preliminary investigation of all crimes reported to them, 
but when they found that it was beyond their means or 
capability, the APM advised the formation headquarters to call 
in the SIB. 

The SIB worked in close couperation with the local civil 
police, provost units, civil CID, Special Police Establishment 
and officer commanding units throughout India and Burma 
and with their counterparts in American, Chinese and African 
forces then operating in India. Naval Provost also extended 
their fullest cooperation in dealing with crimes at ports. 
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However, these sections or detachments when attached to 
formation headquarters, were initially recived with mixed 
feelings by the staff and the units. Some formation commanders 
and staff saw in the branch the possible precursor of an 
army ‘Gesapo’. However, as soon as they started their work, 
it was found an easy matter to remove such mistrust about their 
aims and to create confidence among the commanders and the 
staff. Thus the majority of the successfully completed cases 
owed much to the cooperation of the formation commanders, 
their staff and the COs of the units of the suspects concerned. 

During the 1939-45 war an unprecedented increase occurr- 
ed in the number and scale of Government contracts 
and the need for special legislation to meet the inevitable 
development of fraud, bribery and corruption soon became 
apparent. In order to speed up the trial of such serious 
cases as corruption, bribery, fraud, cheating and other 
offences mentioned in the Indian Penal Code, a Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance was issued, empowering a special tri- 
bunal to try all such cases. The tribunal consisted of three 
members, of whom one was a military officer of rank not lower 
than Colonel, and of the other two one was a civilian qualified 
to be appointed as a High Court Judge and the other a civilian 
who had held the post of a Sessions judge or equivalent for at 
least three years. These tribunals were empowered to pass 
any sentence authorised by law. Appeals were barred, but 
revision was permitted. 

The work of the SIB was so vast that it is not possible to in- 
clude the details of all cases successfully investigated by them in 
this brief history. Records show that during 1944 alone, 2,557 
cases were investigated 3,112 arrests were made and property 
to the value of Rs 78 lakhs was recovered. Apart from 
the few cases highlighted here, other interesting cases 
investigated by them in Burma and other fronts are included in 
the history of units in subsequent chapters. 

After the Bombay explosion of a merchant ship, when 
considerable gold bullion was biown up and lost, the SIB pati- 
ently followed up many rumours and anonymous letters and 
succeeded, over a period of four months, in recovering gold to 
to the value of Rs 670,000."* 

At Dum Dum airport the SIB successfully cracked a 
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conspiracy to defraud the Government in connection with 
fictitious muster rolls for coolie labour. More than six months in- 
vestigation revealed large-scale siphoning of government money. 
At the same time as this inquiry was proceeding the SIB section 
was also engaged with the civil police in inquiries into the 
blackmarketing of medical supplies and drugs. Ultimately 
40 persons were arrested and German aud Italian drugs, then 
practically unobtainable, to the value of Rs 229,000 were 
recovered.76 

Cases of dacoity, especially for obtaining weapons and ammu- 
nition, were an ever present menace to lonely armed British 
and Indian troops. After a large number of reports of such 
cases, a group of SIB NCOs were struck off other duties espe- 
cially to deal with this menace. After weeks of patient observa- 
tion, the time was ripe to act and CSM Allen of 117 Section, who 
was later awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal, bravely 
volunteered to act as a decoy. The trap was successfully sprung 
and four dacoits were arrested, who were later found to have 
been responsible for 23 such cases. Sergeant Clark of 116 Sec- 
tion who was similarly engaged with some of his comrades, also 
rounded up nine armed dacoits who had been operating in and 
around Ranchi. 

The value of the SIB work during its brief three years of 
existence in India cannot simply be measured by the value of 
goods recovered. The deterrent effect of the presence of detec- 
tives in the Army must also have had an enormous effect on 
preventing crime and the growth of criminals. Also many 
serious crimes adversely affecting discipline and morale, such as 
rape, murder, arson, in which there is no monetary benefit, 
were also investigated and solved. 

In order to achieve the primary role of the Provost, i.e. to 
prevent crime, as enjoined in the military codes of law, a useful 
monthly publication for all services in India, entitled the 
“Military Police Gazette,”?” was introduced from April 1944. 
Edited and published by Headquarters SIB at GHQ, it was 
issued to all civil police forces, heads of services, the Provost 
Marshal and all DPMs, APMs, DAPMs, Provost Units and 
formation Headquarters. 

This was similar in every way to the civil police 
Gazette and was circulated very widely. That it was well appre- 
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ciated was shown by the fact that its distribution list reached 
1200 copies monthly. The Gazette was not only of great value 
in tracing persons wanted for various offences, but also acted 
as propaganda to prevent crime by portraying that crime 
does not pay. 

The measure of success achieved by the Branch is shown by 
the following figures which give the number of cases investi- 
gated independently by members of the Branch or in conjunc- 
tion with the civil police, the SPE and other sources, up to 
December 31, 1945 : 


Cases dealt with  ..... 5,734 
Arrests effected  ..... 6,453 
Property recovered..... Rs 2,87,41,062.12 worth 


The SIB were about the hardest worked military policemen 
in the Army. Often nothing but their enthusiasm kept them 
going. Nothing short of great efficiency could have produced 
the results achieved. Their duties not infrequently included the 
interrogation of senior officers, sometimes as potential offenders. 
That the SIB did that with tact and tenacity and without 
fear or favour was a high tribute to the value and worth of 
these fine investigators. 

The SIB, like many other new innovations during the war, 
was disbanded by the middle of 1946, and the Indian comple- 
ments were absorbed into the CMP(I). Many served for a 
long time thereafter as Military Policemen, doing normal 
police duties. 

The post war committee which assessed the work of the SIB 
during the war, recognised the importance of having such an 
organisation in any future war and recommended that in peace 
time, a small permanent cadre of specially trained CMP person- 
nel be maintained, who in case of war, might be expanded to 
provide at least the field requirement.’® 

From 1970 onwards, the CMP had started sending selected 
men to the civil police institutions to be trained in special 
investigation procedures and methods. The men did ex- 
tremely well on these courses. At times, when there are serious 
crimes reported to the Provost Units, they do carry out 
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scientific investigation and assist the OsC of units to trace the 
real culprits. One such case, which occurred at Bangalore, 
Telates to the recovery of Rs 2400 and other important docu- 
ments reported to be missing by a patient in the medical ward 
of the Air Force Hospital Bangalore. Nb/Sub Gurmukh Singh 
who had been trained as a special investigator at the Central 
Detective Training School, Calcutta, solved the case within a 
few hours. 

There are at present 6 JCOs who have done these special 
courses. As the strengh improves, there will be many more 
instances of such useful work being done by the Military 
Police. This may be a forerunner of an SIB Wing in the CMP 
in due course. 


Corps Progress 1943-45 

There were also other developments in the organisation of 
the Corps in general. The apointment of DPM for North 
Western Army, Central Command, Eastern and Southern Army 
in the rank of Lt Col was sanctioned in January 1943, with an 
office establishment. The appointment of ex-officio DAPM of 
OC Units in the Divisional and Area and Sub Area was sanc- 
tioned in January 1943, with an office establishment. The 
appointment of ex-officio DAPM of OC Units in the Divisional, 
Area and Sub Area Headquarters was done away with, when 
the appointment of an APM (Major) with an office staff was 
sanctioned from January 15, 1943. The Corps Headquarters 
already had an APM (Major) authorised to their establish- 
ment. 1° 

All static provost units were redesignated as Line of Com- 
munication Provost Units, with a number prefixed with effect 
from March13, 1943. 

All ranks serving in the CMP (I) except attached personnel 
and Garrison Military Police personnel were issued with 
Military Police Identity and Warrant Cards. The powers of 
arrest of military policemen including the reciprocal powers of 
Air Force and Naval Provost Personnel, were published in 
1942. ?° These were revised and republished along with the 
Charter of Responsibilities of the CMP (I) in April 1943. 

The War Establishement of Provost Units No WE/1/49/1 
was revised in September 1943. The strength of divisional 
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provost units was increased to HQ plus 3 British and 3 Indian 
sections or 2 British and 4 Indian sections. Also the Corps 
Provost Units were increased upto 8 to 10 sections, while L of C 
Provost Units in major towns or on long lines of communica- 
tion had their strength increased according to their task. 

The dawn of 1944 saw further expansion of the Corps. 
Units for special task such as Beach maintenance, Harbour/Port 
Control duties, additional military prisons, detention barracks 
and field punishment centres, prisoners of war camps, and air 
field provost units were also raised rapidly. By the middle © 
of 1944 the corps had two army, three corps, 11 divisional, 
31 L of C, 6 brigades, two base and 17 other miscellaneous 
provost units, totalling 72 Provost Units, excluding military 
prisons, VPP units, SIB Prisoner of War camps and other mis- 
cellaneous units under raising. 

Thus, by the end of 1943, and within a period of about a 
year and half, Headquarters and Depot CMP (I) had grown 
into a huge institution. By this time the personnel serving in 
provost units in the Middle East and Paiforce had also been 
transferred or were posted to the CMP (I). Thus the CMP (I) 
headquarters was buzzing with activity. 

Lt Col N.H.R. Dutton, MC, relinquished command from 
April 24, 1944, and Lt Col G.R. Pouncey, who was DPM of 
Southern Army, assumed command of the Headquarters and 
Depot at Faizabad. 

The rapid growth of Headquarters and Depot from July 20, 
1942 to April 1944 consequent on the vast expansion of the 
Corps, cast an enormous burden on the shoulders of the first 
Centre Commandant of the Corps. It was indeed a formidable 
task to raise and nourish the infant corps, starting from scratch 
with inexperienced staff. The Headquarters was not a mere 
depot to hold personnel and despatch them. It developed into 
a huge, well established training institution for military police, 
VPP, SIB personnel, Sepoys GD and drivers of the Corps. 

In addition, the Depot had to raise many new provost units 
and despatch them to their intended destinations. No doubt 
the Corps had a stalwart in Brig A.R. Forbes, Provost Marshal 
at GHQ India, to get what the Corps needed at the time, in 
manpower and finance but it was on the Depot Commandant 
that the burden of implementation of the policies fell heavily. 
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No one without an exceptional degree of administrative 
ability, drive and tact could have succeeded in that gigantic 
task. There is no doubt that Colonel Dutton’s wide experience 
and tireless energy in building up this great institution and in 
securing for the Corps the right types of officers and men, 
pruning the unsuitable ones during the courses with strict 
inpartiality laid the sure foundation for that highly trained and 
devoted body of provost officers and men, both British and 
Indian, who gave such a good account of themselves in the 
later and more critical phases of the war in 1944 and 1945, and 
during the post-war period. The Corps owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to him and to his equally capable and devoted succes- 
sors who made the Corps what it is today. 

Lt Col G.R. Pouney, the next Commandant, came to the 
Centre with the reputation of a martinet and a professionaly 
competent officer. As DPM of Southern Army since January 1943 
he had gained intimate knowledge of provost services in India 
and its problems. He had done a lot to set the ‘concern’ going 
efficiently in the Southern Army Area. Southern Army Head- 
quarters was then located at Bangalore. He issued many detail- 
ed instructions dealing with the administration of provost units 
and orders concerning their duties. Interestingly, one of his 
instructions dealt with practical measures to prevent incidents 
of venereal disease amongst the troops. 

He instructed the provost officers, ‘Direct action by MP 
without the active cooperation and help of civil police will be 
unsuccessful in our effort to curb the incidence of VD. There- 
fore, provost officers shall contact the District Suprintendants of 
Police or Deputy Commissioners of Police (law and order) of 
the cosmopolitan citiesand where possible arrange with them 
for plain clothes civil police to accompany specially selected MP 
patrols. MPs on this duty will not wear any insignia such as 
armlets, badges, red caps or bands which would indicate that 
they are members of the CMP (I). If British, they will wear plain 
uniform and _ head dress and if Indian whatever the customary 
walking out dress of the area. The duty of these patrols will be 
to decoy touts and pimps. The actual arrest should be made by 
the civil police. MPs will not act as ‘agents provocateur”’ i.e. they 
will not themselves invite civilians to procure women. They, as 
far as possible, will avoid giving away their identity by their ac- 
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tions at the time of arrest, but they will, if called upon to do so, 
assist the civil police. Their evidence will be necessary in court.” 

He laid great stress on the Military Policemen’s correct and 
appropriate behaviour in public and on a very high standard of 
morality and self-discipline. In his comprehensive Standing 
Orders for the Provost Units issued in April 1943, one of the 
provisions therein illustrates this : 


“Para 11, Chapter III states : 


‘Free meals, refreshments or entertainments 

The practice of obtaining any free meal, free drink at hotels, 
cafes etc or free passss to cinemas or theatres are forbidden to 
all ranks. No consideration whatsoever is to be taken by any 
individual by reasons of any police duty, protection or assis- 
tance given by him. Any breach of this order will be dealt with 
as a serious offence.” 

So when he took over the Headquarters and Depot, he had 
a good background and staunch views on many matters con- 
cerning the provost administration and training. He implemen- 
ted these with vigour. Expansion was still going on and 
volunteers were pouring into the Depot. The numbers of courses 
had been increased as also their capacity and duration. There 
was the SIB School training SIB men and there was the Blue Cap 
Wing training large number of VPP police. The Blue Caps and 
The Red Cap wings were brimful and in fact overflowing with 
men. There was a lack of classrooms and accommodation. He 
found solutions to all these problems with zeal and efficiency, 
which only a devoted person with abundant energy could 
provide. 

He insisted that all officers posted to the Headquarters and 
Depot should have successfully completed the DAPM Course or 
the newly introduced Provost Officers Basic Course. 

In accordance with his avowed policy of insisting on a high 
moral character and an exemplary standard of self-discipline 
amongst the military police ranks, he dealt with even minor 
offences amongst the ranks very strictly and awarded deterrent 
punishments. Thus strict discipline was inculcated in all ranks 
of the Depot. During 1944, there were seven summary courts 
martial for general offences, concerning mostly NCO instruc- 
tors, excluding those held for absentees and deserters. Some 
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VCOs and NCOs were also discharged on “the grounds of 
inefficiency, in the interest of the service.” 

There was some confusion in the seniority of IORs. To 
remove this, it was decided, “All IORs transferred to CMP (1) 
when serving in Provost Units, were confirmed as permanent 
in the ranks in which they were transferred, provided that in the 
case of those who attained the rank mentioned in the transfer 
order at a date later than the date of transfer, this later date 
wiil be accepted as the date of attainment of that rank.” 

With the addition of VPP and SIB Wings, the strength of 
the Headquarters and Depot CMP(I) reached an alarming 
proportion in relation to the accommodation available at 
Faizabad. During early 1943, a separate Holding ‘Depot’ was 
formed to hold and despatch reinforcements to units, after 
training. A separate duty coy was also introduced to hold 
Sepoys (GD) carrying out various duties. 

The accommodation that existed at Faizabad at that time 
was only meant to accommodate an Indian infantry battalion 
along with its mules as per the old pre-war establishment and 
for a British Infantry or Cavalry Battalion/Regiment with a small 
Station Headquarters. The Army School of Mechanica] Trans- 
port, another large and important training institution, 
occupied the accommodation of the British Infantry lines while 

the Indian Infantry lines were held by the CMP (I) Depot. 
The matter of provision of additional living and classroom 
accommodation was represented to General Headquarters 
India. The result was that the CMP (I) Headquarters and 
Depot, and Records and Accounts Section were ordered to 
move to Plassey Lines, Secunderabad. Thus on November 7, 
1944, the Headquarters and Depot with Records and Accounts 
entrained at Faizabad and detrained at Secunderabad on 
November 10, 1944. With his usual efficiency, Col Pouncey 
organised the move and re-established the unit at the new loca- 
tion within a short while and normal training was resumed 
immediately. During early 1944, some Indian officers were 
posted to the Depot. Capt J.D. Nadirshaw of 3/9 GR, Capt 
R.S. Iyer, Rajputana Rifles, and Lieut Talib Yar Khan, the 
Assistant Record Officer, were the first to join the CMP (I) 
Depot. 

Before we follow the Headquarters and Depot to 
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Secunderabad, let us see how the Records and Accounts Branch 
of the CMP (I) was developing. ‘ 


Records and Accounts 

The Records and Accounts Section, a very important 
constituent of the CMP (I) was established simultaneously 
with the Headquarters and Depot at Faizabad on July 20, 
1942. Capt R.J.W. Height, Seaforth Highlanders, was 
posted from 20 Indian Division Provost Unit and assumed 
the appointment of ‘Records Officer’ on August 19, 1942. 
Mr G.F. Duchworth, Deputy Accountant General, Post and 
Telegraph Department, Calcutta, was appointed as ‘Civilian 
Gazetted Officer’ and assumed the appointment of ‘Accounts 
Officer? on October 14, 1942. Messers A.C. Pande and A.D. 
Dutt, Military Accounts Department, were the first unit 
Accountants to arrive on November 12, 1942. 

Clerical staff of the Records were mostly civilians from 
the IACC. Mr Jawahir Lal, a civilian clerk on deputation to 
the Defence Department, became the senior head clerk and it 
was he who organised the Records Section initially. 

The Records had to start from scratch. Documents of 
Indian Other Ranks were collected from various other Records 
Offices. The situation then was very fluid because there were 
too many categories of personnel serving with the Provost 
in India and overseas from 1939 onwards. Some were on ERE 
for period of a few years, some were attached temporarily on 
probation, GORs were war-posted and others just joined the 
provost service, coming under no category. Initially the 
Records and Accounts section of 19 Hyderabad Regiment at 
Agra was maintaining some of these documents. On the 
formation of the CMP (I) all provost personnel serving in India 
as on August 21, 1942, were deemed to have been transferred to 
the Corps. 

Out of the personnel of these units, some did not volunteer 
for transfer to the Corps and yet many others were not found 
suitable for permanent transfer to the corps. Late in 1942, it 
was decided that the Provost Units serving in the Middle East 
and Paiforce areas were to be transferred to the Corps and there 
too the situation was the same. The confusion created by 
having so many categories of personnel in the Corps created 
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enormous problems for the fledgling Records office. However, 
by insisting that proper Daily Orders were published by the 
units giving the nominal roll of personnel of each category, the 
situation slowly came under control. 

The credit for this is shared by Capt RSW Height, Col 
WHR Dutton, the Commandant, Sub CA Jackson, Messrs 
Jawahir Lal, PNR Pillai and V.P. Anthony, who, by their 
combined effort, created a Records Office virtually out of 
thin air. 

The Records office is the backbone of any branch of the 
Army. For it is on their efficient and up to date maintenance 
of the service documents and casualties, carrying out posting 
and transfers with fairness to all and setting retirement/release 
benefits speedily, that the morale of the troops is maintained. 
In spite of various difficulties, the Records office CMP achieved 
the monumental tasks of vast expansion and then demobilisa- 
tion of about 7,500 men after the war. They smoothly carried 
out the transfer of the Muslim elements of the CMP to 
Pakistan. 

Before they could settle down to peace time documentation 
they were involved successfully in raising new units or re- 
raising old units which had been hastily disbanded in 1946-47, 
This was to meet the unexpected expansion of the CMP 
consequent to the commitment of free India’s Armed Forces 
in the Jammu and Kashmir operations. Since then the Records 
office, CMP, under the able guidance of successive Records 
officers, designated as senior Record Officers from 1959 on- 
wards, had not looked back. They had taken on every task 
affecting the welfare of military policemen and had done well. 

Capt R.J.W. Height laid down his office in September 1945, 
and Major V.C. Campbell assumed charge from March 1946, 
with Capt J.D. Nadirshaw filling the gap as officiating Record 
Officer. Major Campbell was relieved by the first Indian 
officer, Major H.S. Bakshi, in June 1946. During his tenure 
the demobilisation of thousands of military policemen was 
carried out with great efficiency. He continued till March, 1948, 
when Capt Ram Labhya, a redoubtable and venerable old man 
took charge, under the able stewardship of Lt Col Manohar Lal, 
the Commandant of the CMP Centre and School and Officer 
Incharge Records. He established the post-war organisation 
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of the Record Office on a firm foundation, serving for a long 
period of eight years, from March 1948 to February 1956, 
with zeal and efficiency. 

He was followed by Lieut D.S. Sindhu who served till 
December 1958. From January 1959 the appointment was 
designated Senior Record Officer and the Ceatre Comman- 
dant became the Officer Incharge Records. We will study the 
activities of the Records Office once again when we deal with 
the CMP in independent India. 

Meanwhile at Delhi Brig N.C.M. Sykes, CBE, MC, relieved 
Brig A.R. Forbes in January 1945. He had joined the Corps 
of Royal Military Police in 1939, and was APM 2 Corps of the 
British Expenditionary Force which was sent to Europe at the 
outbreak of World War II. He took part in the BEF withdra- 
wal from Dunkirk in 1940. As Lt Col, he was DPM and 
Commandant CMP Depot at Mythett, England during 1941-42. 

Later, as DPM First Army and the senior most Provost 
Officer of the British North African Force, he accompanied the 
invasion force and landed in Tripoli (Algiers) on November 12, 
1943 and organised the provost control for the invasion and 
subsequent operations in North Africa. Later he was appointed 
DPM Allied Forces HQ, Italy and organised the provost cover 
for the invasion of Italy. So the young Corps of Military Police 
(India) was fortunate to have had such an experienced officer at 
its head. 

During his year and a half’s guardianship, the Corps pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds. By August 1945, the war was 
over, but the Allied Forces which humbled the mighty Japanese 
Forces inthe Far East were still employed on ‘occupation’ 
duties in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Siam and Indo-China. 
Provost work was particularly heavy in these countries, because 
of the upsurge that followed the defeat of the Japanese. Demo- 
bilisation had also started and large numbers of BORs and IORs 
had to be released from the army and sent home. With his 
usual vigour Brig Sykes set about this task. A ‘“‘Demob Wing” 
was sanctioned along with a Rehabititation Training Centre at 
CMP(I) Centre, Faizabad, which eased this most difficult task. 

The reorganisation of the CMP (I) for the post-war period 
was also under active consideration. With peace and the tre- 
mendously expensive task of restructuring the country’s eco- 
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nomy in hand, there were powerful voices arguing not only for 
slashing the strength of the CMP, but also for disbanding its 
Training Centre and Depot. However, we have to thank Brig 
Forbes, whose candid and forceful lobbying convinced the 
sceptics of the necessity of the Corps as a separate entity in 
the post war army. His conviction was to be proved right 
within two years, when the Indian Army had to fight hordes of 
tribesmen from Pakistan who invaded Kashmir and where the 
provost contributed a lot to the war effort. Thus the Corps 
today owes a heavy debt of thanks to Brig NCM Sykes, CBE, 
MC, for its very survival. 

However, the axe of the post war ‘economists’, which was 
directed at the infant Corps initially, but which was drawn back 
on the capable intervention by Brig Sykes, fell heavily on the 
Provost Marshal’s appointment itself. For the rank of the 
Provost Marshal was downgraded to that of Colonel, with 
effect from July 15, 1946 and the appointment itself was to be 
abolished from October 1, 1947. 

With this downgradation, Col H. Shukar of the Indian 
Army took over as PM, India in August 1946. He was the first 
Indian Army officer to assume the appointment, but he soon 
handed over duties to Col R.M. Davis, Indian Army, during 
April 1947. €ol Davis’ tenure was also very short as the 
appointment of PM was abolished on October 1, 1947. The 
appointments of DPM at Commands were also abolished 
from the same date. Thus the Corps once again became 
headless, though the Director of Personnel Services became 
a foster parent, by becoming the ex-officio Provost Marshal 
in addition to his own duties. With the exit of the PM from 
Army Headquarters, the question of the survival of the Corps 
again came up. It was due to the capable handling of the case 
by Lt Col S.L. Menezes, the AAG in the PS Directorate dealing 
with Provost matters at the time (recently retired as Lieut 
General), that the Corps escaped the fatal blow. 

The Personnel Services Directorate of AG’s Branch took 
over the responsibilities and functions of the PM’s office from 
October 1947. The Organisation Directorate (B) assumed res- 
ponsibility for manpower provision. The Centre Commandant 
was appointed ‘Inspector of the Corps’ with the status of DPM. 
The ex-officio Provost Marshal’s appointment was held by Brig 
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H.L. Atal from October to December 1947 and by Brig P.C. 
Bannerjee, from April 1948 to April 1950. During his tenu-e 
there was much expansion of post war provost service in India, 
forced upon it by the events in Jammu and Kashmir. Brig 
Ram Singh, April 1950 to July 1953, was the last DPS to hold 
that appointment. 

From 1947 to 1953, these foster parents did their best to 
care for the Corps of Military Police and the Corps is bound to 
acknowledge their services with no less gratitude than it owed 
to the previous full time occupants of the chair. To show their 
gratitude, the last ex-officio PM, Brig Ram Singh, serving in 
1960 as Commander HQ Lucknow Sub Area, was accepted by 
all policemen as their Second Col Commandant from April 
28, 1960, succeeding the first Col Commandant, Maj Gen 
Thakur Sheo Datt Singh, who was appointed from January 
6, 1950. 


Training Centre and Depot, Secunderabad 

It was indeed a great task to have moved the complete 
Headquarters and Depot of CMP (I) from Faizabad and re- 
established it within a week. It speaks highly of the efficiency 
of the officers and men. 

In the Indian Army, Viceroy’s Commissioned officers (now 
Junior Commissioned Officers or JCOs) who were designated as 
“Indian Officers”, always played an important part in general 
administration and maintenance of morale and discipline of 
Indian troops. The efficiency of an Indian army institution was, 
to a great extent, dependent on the standard and capabilities of 
these intermediaries between the British officers and the jawans. 
A commander would be lucky if he could gather an efficient and 
trusted group of VCOs in his unit. 

On the formation of CMP(I) and the Headquarters and 
Depot, selected VCOs from other Indian units were posted and 
after completing the probationary period of training were trans- 
ferred permanently to the Corps. Among the earliest arrivals 
at the Depot were such stalwarts like Sub Maj Ganga Singh 
Bahadur, Sub Ganesha Ram, Sub Autar Singh, Sub Harjallu 
Singh, Sub Sis Tam, Sub Bashir Ahmed, Sub Khuda Dad Khan, 
Jem Dalal Khan, Risaldar Mohd Akbar Khan, Jem Nabi 
Alam Khan, Jem Ajaib Singh, Jem Hira Singh, Jem Sher Ali 
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Khan, Jem Sundhura Singh, Jem Fazal Mohd Khan, Jem 
Alandar Khan, Jem Musef Khan, Jem Din Mohd, Jem Abdul 
Ghaffar, Jem Seru Ram, Jem Mangal Singh, Jem Sheo Narain, 
Jem Sohan Singh and Jem Didar Singh, whose devoted service 
contributed much to the high standard of efficiency in 
administration and training achieved by the CMP (I) in its 
‘early days 

Sub Maj Ganga Singh Thakur, OBE, was posted from a field 
formation provost unit as the Sub Major of the Centre, reliev- 
ing Sub Major Gulam Hyder Khan from February 15, 1945. 
Most of these JCOs became Sub Majors and retired with 
honorary commissioned ranks. 

On arrival at Secunderabad, Col Pouncey set about metho- 
dically to re-establish the institution. To assist him, Capt 
J.D. Nadirshaw of the Gorkha Rifles, who was a strict disci- 
plinarian and a hard task master, assumed the appointment of 
Adjutant. He was the first Indian Officer to be so appointed. 

Capt Manohar Lal from 9 Punjab Regiment, after complet- 
ing the Provost Officers Course in early 1944, was posted to the 
Depot and appointed as DAPM instructor in the Indian Wing. 
He was the first Indian officer to be appointed to the post. On 
November 12, 1944, the designation was changed to Training 
Centre and Depot. 

A demobilisation wing was established as soon as the war 
ended in August 1945. Major Manohar Lal assumed the 
appointment of Officer Commanding, Demobilisation Wing. 
Under his able supervision, the formidable task of demobilis- 
ing military policemen hailing from all parts of the country 
was achieved successfully. Another gigantic task tackled during 
the period was the repatriation of BORs to UK. By end of 
1946 most of the BORs had left, leaving only a few volunteers 
for key appointments till 29, October 1947. 

The strength of Corps of Military Police as on January 1, 
1946 was : 

Out of 7,456 Indian Other Ranks in the CMP, the post-war 
sanctioned strength was only 700. The remaining 6,756 were 
either released or transferred to Pakistan 


Postwar Organisation—C.I.M.P. 
In pursuance of our nationalisation policy, the separation 
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8! 
Sanctioned strength 

Officers 3 193 

BORs . 4,219 

VCOs 134 

ORs 4,816 

NCsE 1,590 

WAC (1) 1 (Women’s Auxiliary 

Service India) 
NCsU 186 - 
Total 11,169 
Actual strength by Commands 
Allied Land India Persia Iraq. = Middle Total 
Forces South Command Command East 
East Asia Forces 
Command 
Officers 62 135 3 2 202 
BORs 968 2,997 - _ 3965 
JCOs 30 91 3 2 126 
ORs 1,342 2,831 147 101 4421 
NCsE 485 1,027 83 22 1716 
NCeU - 17 - - 17 
Total 2,887 7,098 236 127 10,348 
Not included in the above 
BORs under training 680 
IORs under training 1,180 
NCSE under training 95 
Total 1,955 British 4,645 
Indian 7,456 12,303 


of British and Indian elements of the CMP (I) was completed 
by the end of 1946, except in a few specified appointments. 
The Indian Corps which thus emerged from this separation was 
designated the ‘Corps of Indian Military Pclice (CIMP) and 
this new name came into effect from January 1, 1947. The last 


BOR left on October 29, 1947. 


During the crucial period from October 1947 to April 1978, 
when the future of the Corps was under deliberation, there was 
no head of Provost Service at Army Headquarters to submit 
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the opinions of the Corps, as the appointment of PM had 
been abolished from October 1947. Brig H.L. Atal and Brig 
Miller, Director of Personnel Services and ex-officio Provost 
Marshals during that period did their best, but they had to give 
in to the financial experts and economists, who had the final 
word on the constitution of the post-war Indian Army. 


By may 1947, the strength of the corps was as follow :— 


vCOs ORs Clerks = Havilder 


Clerks 
Provost Units in India 23 1058 - 37 
Command and SEAC on WE 
CIMP Centre on PE at 249 1 19 
Records 5 27 
Total 34 1307 6 83 


Grand Total 1430 


Of these 200 were GD and drivers and 1,141 were MPs. 


There was a general reduction in the post-war army 
strength due to economic reasons. Planners felt that the 
CMP (I), being an ancillary administrative service, was an 
appendage of the army that could well exist in nucleus form, 
which could be expanded when the need arose. Little did they 
realise that the Indian Army would be forced into a major 
conflict within a few months of freedom. Thusin April 1948, 
the Army Headquarters ordered that the disbandment of certain 
provost units be held in abeyance and that some of those which 
had been disbanded be revived. 

Early in 1945, as soon as the war ended, volunteers were 
called for from serving military policemen for regular engage- 
ment aswell as from those serving in other services and arms. 
Many thousands volunteered, but they were all interviewed by 
APMs and DPMs constituting a committee in each Command 
and theatre. Only those who were found fit and had an 
unblemished service in the Corps during the war were accepted. 
Thus the post-war corps consisted of hand-picked men. The 
effect of this was seen when the Provost was committed to the 
operations in Kashmir and Hyderabad, where it performed all 
the duties without the accustomed British supervision. 

It was also realised that the standard of new intakes and 
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the selection of men already serving, to constitute the post war 
Corps, had to be much higher than that it was during the war. 
Accordingly it was laid down that the volunteers have bet- 
ween 2 and 3 years of service; be acceptable only in the rank 
of sepoys/sowars; the minimum physical standard to be 
height 5 feet 7 inches, chest 32 inches expanding to 34 inches; 
medical category to be ‘AYE’ and of good appearance and 
bearing; education qualifications to be Roman Hindustani III 
Class Certificate and be capable of obtaining R.H. 2nd Class 
and English 3rd Class Certificate of education during the 
probationary course; and must be of good character and 
possess all the requisite qualifications of an NCO.”? 

The probationers’ course was of 10 months duration which 
was divided into two parts viz MT Training to qualify as 
Second Grade driver MT and motor cyclist, and Military 
Police training to acquire knowledge of law, police and traffic 
control duties. 

It was anticipated that fresh intake into the Corps would 
be around 320 annually, divided into eight courses, each 
one commencing during the first weeks of January, February, 
April, May, July, August, November and December. The first 
course started in October 1946. The capacity of each course 
was 40. 

The Commandant, CMP (I) Centre and DPMs of Commands 
were also given powers to return any individual not found 
suitable for retention in the Corps, within nine months of 
completion of the probationary period.?? 

7760452 Havildar/Clerk Grade II Mohd Ajmal was granted 
a short service commission on December 15, 1946. Four 
more VCOs were commissioned in the Army in 1948 viz 
Sub Bhimsen Mehta, Sub P.S. Bandari, Sub Pritam Singh and 
Sub Harbans Lal Mehta. All these officers commanded provost 
units during the Jammu and Kashmir operations and in the 
postwar period. Some _ even held the appointment of APM 
of the divisions engaged in operations. In fact these were the 
four officers who had actually belonged tothe Corps and 
served as permanent provost officers, although they were ‘paper 
posted’ to other regiments. 

The Indian contingent to the Victory Day Parade held in 
London during early 1946 contained a good number of selected 
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Indian Military Policemen, representing the Corps of Military 
Police (India). MP-2067 Jem Sene Gul from Basra Base 
Provost Unit, Hav Waryam Singh, L/NK Mehar Singh and 
Naik Gul Mohd from Training Centre and Depot, Secundera- 
bad, L/NK Rajwant Singh, 10 Indian Division Provost Unit, 
MP-3935 Sardara Singh, 8 Indian Division Provost Unit, were 
some of the names we could trace from Records. 

The home of the military police again had a change in 
name. It became the CMP (I) Centre with effect from May 11, 
1946. This was in accordance with the new policy for the 
organisation, location and nomenclature of all regimental 
and corps centres. The Centre consisted of three separate 
elements viz the training establishment, the Records in associa- 
tion with the Millitary Accounts Department and the Depot 
whose peace time funetions were laid down as “handling of 
reservists called for training, and holding personnel for demo- 
bilisation, release and retirement.” Later this was redesignated 
the ‘Attached Section.’ 

The aim of changing the designation of the Centre was 
“to inculcate the idea of the Centre being looked on as the 
‘home’ of the regiment or corps, and the Commandant of the 
Centre as the ‘father’ of the Corps, who, under the direction of 
Army Headquarters, will coordinate all the activities of the 
Corps.” Another impact of the reorganisation was that 
Secunderabad was shown as the KLP ofthe Centre. But 
within a year this had to be changed owing to constitutional 
changes in the country. 

In June 1947, Lt Col G.R. Pouncey laid down his office 
of Commandant of the Centre. In his three year tenure he had 
shouldered enormous responsibilities. It was he who had initially 
planned and executed the stupendous expansion programme and 
later the gigantic task of demobilisation and repatriation. He 
established the Centre on a very strong foundation, in every 
respect. Lt. Col G.W.S. Webb assumed command of the Centre 
in July 1947, and remained fora short period till December 
1947. Lt Col G.A.I. Sanders took over on January 1948. He, 
too, remained for a brief spell of three months. In April 1948, 
Lt Col Manohar Lal, a capable administrator and a sound 
planner with a great vision, who amongst many Military Police- 
men is still called ‘Father of the Corps’, assumed command. 
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He is the only officer of the Indian Army who was re-employed 
in service till the age of 61 years as an exceptional case, to be in 
charge of the Manuals, Regulations and Pamphlet Revision 
Cell of the Ministry of Defence which post he held for many 
years with distinction. He organised the cell to redraft and 
publish the recently issued revised Travel Regulations and many 
other regulations for the Armed Forces. 

Though retired, he still takes a keen interest in the affairs 
of this Corps and feels proud whenever he hears about any far 
reaching achievements of the Corps in various fields. No doubt 
the corps in general and the Centre and School in particular 
owe much to his missionary zeal and farsighted planning. He 
was the first Indian to command the Centre, and he did a splen- 
did job belying some of the British officers’ pessimism about the 
future of the Corps after they left. 

Immediately after Independence on August 15, 1947, the 
question of the status of the State of Hyderabad under the 
Nizam was yet to be politically decided. There were forces 
within the State clamouring for ‘Independent Hyderabad’. 
It took three more years to sort out the problem through 
armed intervention, under the able stewardship of Sardar 
Vallabhai Patel, Minister for Home affairs in the Government 
of India. During the interim period it was decided to vacate 
Secunderabad by the Indian Armed Forces. So in October 
1947 the Training Centre and Depot moved to Deolali 
(near Nasik) in the temporary accommodation vacated by the 
British troops. However, its stay at the new station lasted only 
for about six months. One May 3, 1948 it returned to its home, 
Faizabad. 

In early 1948, it was found that units were not coopera- 
ting by sending ‘suitable’ men as volunteers. The strength 
of the Corps could not be made up to meet the urgent need to 
faise new units or increase the number of sections in the exist- 
ing units engaged in operations in J & K. Army Head- 
quarters therefore, detailed the Maratha Light Infantry, Sikh 
Light Infantry, Royal Garhwal Rifles, Assam, Bihar, and 
Kumaon Regimental Centres to detail 3 men each in January, 
April, July, and October 1948. The response, however, was 
poor. Only 8 probationers (3 from Kumaon, 3 from the 
Maratha and 2 from Bihar Regimental Centres) reported. The 
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Dogras, however, volunteered to send 20 of them. Thus the 
course scheduled in January 1948 did not start and it was 
combined with the April 1948 course. 

Army Headquarteis once again issued fresh instructions 
impressing on COs of units that it was in their interests to have 
their representatives in the CIMP. It was also brought to 
their notice that ‘the work in CIMP was interesting and 
responsible; promotion prospects good, the whole Corps being 
NCOs and JCOs the and those having requisite qualifications 
should be sent’. As volunteers were still not forthcoming 
from the infantry, it was thrown open to the Armoured Corps 
and other arms and services as well. 

There were a large number of Muslims still in the corps i.e. 
those who had not opted for Pakistan and whose homes were 
in India or those who belonged to the princely states. They 
were also allowed to remain in the Corps in conformity with 
the general policy that the Indian Muslim was as much eligible 
to serve in the Indian Army as any other Indian citizen. 

There was a problem about the position of Hindus and 
Sikhs too. During the partition those CIMP personnel (Hindus 
and Sikhs) whose units had been allotted to Pakistan, were 
accepted provided that they were found suitable and possessed 
the required qualifications. Those who were not found suitable 
for retention in the Corps were disposed of by posting the Sikhs 
to the Sikh Regimental Centre and other Hindus to the Jat 
Regimental Centre. 

From 1948 onwards, OC Provost Units being DAPMs, 
were authorised to interview and select volunteers from units 
located in their area of jurisdiction. 

Thus, when Lt Col Manohar Lal assumed command of 
the Centre the Corps was in turmoil with problems needing 
prompt decisions from Army Headquarters, and equally prompt 
implementation by the Centre. Unfortunately there was no 
Provost Marshal at Army Headquarters at this critical time. 
The Corps, however, found a saviour in Lt Col S.L. Menezes, 
AAG in the Personnel Services Directorate of the Adjutant 
General’s Branch, who was dealing with provost policy matters. 
With his vigour and clarity of thought, he identified these pro- 
blems and found prompt solutions to them. 
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Static Provost Units 

During 1940, for policing large cities a few military policemen 
of the CRMP were located at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Delhi, 
Ceylon, Singapore and Hong Kong. The Provost detachments 
at Calcutta, Madras and in Ceylon were called Fortress 
Provost Units. Those at Bombay and other places were called 
by their station names. These were not really ‘units’ but 
detachments with local Garrison Military Policemen attached 
to the Fort Adjutants in Fort Saint Williams, Fort Saint George 
and the Station Headquarters in other stations. As the 
Indian Army began to expand itself and the influx of British 
and other troops of Allied Nations increased day by day, these 
detachments could not provide adequate provost cover. It 
therefore became necessary to raise more provost units in India. 

The first static or town provost unit to be raised was in 
October 1940 in Bombay, followed by Provost Units at Pune, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and so on. From November, 1942 to 
the middle of 1943, the number of provost units reached 25 in 
India Command alone. The total number of units by the end 
of 1943 were 76, reaching 101 by the end of 1945, excluding 
those provost units still serving in the Middle East, PAI Force 
and SEAC theatres, which amounted to a further 20 units. 

As the war developed in SEAC, there were many changes, 
reorganisations and redesignations of provost units in India, 
Burma, Malaya and other South East Asian countries, to suit 
the situation and local requirements. Thus at the end of the war 
there were 91 Corps, Divisional, I. of C and specialised provost 
units, 6 SIB Sections with a group headquarters, 5 VPP units 
with mixed sections, 57 VPP Branch Sections and 14 Gorkha 
VPP Sections, totalling 172 units in all. 

As regards the individual history of static units, we do not 
know much about their activities, nor of any spectacular events 
worth recording. The main reason is that during war time only 
units and formation headquarters serving in the field areas or 
operational theatres submitted their war diaries regularly to the 
Historical Section, and only these are now available. The static 
units’ records which were handed over to the Records Office 
CMP, being more than 25 years old, had been destroyed. 

Even field formation units submitted their war diaries 
only so long as they were in operational areas. Once they 
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returned to static areas for reorganisation or recoupment, we 
again face a blank wall. However, all operational activities 
have been included while dealing with the respective theatres of 
war. For a majority of units we could only compile certain data 
such as raising, redesignation or reorganisation, the names of 
commanding officers and so on. A brief unitwise historical data 
of all provost units that existed during World War II 1939-45 is 
given in Appendix I. 
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FOOTNOTES 


. Under these provisions, Provost Marshals were appointed only for 


the expeditionary forces that set out from India from 1874 onwards. 
Clothing Regulations, 1939 (Reprint 1942) Appendices pp. 60 and 196. 


. Original 4 Indian Division Provost Unit was redesignated 2 In- 


fantry Division Provost Unit on February 23, 1963 and the present 
4 Division Provost Unit was raised at Ambala on May 31, 1963. 
Thus 2 Mountain Division Provost Unit can rightly clain to be the 
direct descendant of old 4 Indian Infantry Division Provost Unit. 


. The traditional head dress of all Indian troops, other than Gorkhas, 


Prior to 1939 was the pugree. The Cavalry added shamla and turrahs 
to their pugree, From the Illustrations in ‘‘The Armies of India” 
printed by Major A.C. Lovett, we find that shamlas and turrah were 
only worn by Cavalry. In the paintings, shamlas appear to be about 
3 to 4 feet long and probably used by cavalry to veil their face from 
wind and dust while riding. 


. The History of the Corps of Royal Military Police (S.F. Crozier) 


pp. 19, 20 and 21 


» The Retreat from Burma (Bishewar Prasad) p. 384 

. The Retreat From Burma (Bisheswar Prasad) p. 393 

. Ibid p.491 

. Government of India, Defence Department letter No 15077/1/AG-18 


dated July 7, 1942 and Army Headquarters letter No B/64462/3/AG-1 
dated July 24, 1942, and I.A.O. 1875 dated August 21, 1942, 1945/43 
and 352/44, 1193/45 

India Army Order No 1875 dated August 21, 1942, and subsequent 
amendments 

A copy of Establishment W-1309 MSID is not traceable. 

The Early daily orders included casualties of officers, BORs, VCOs 
and IORs. This practice existed till almost the middle of 1943. 
CMP Records has maintained these early daily orders even now and 
these throw much light on the early organisation of the CMP(I) Depot. 
Government of India, D:fenc: Dzpartment (Army Branch) letter No 
30550/AG.23 dated February 27, 1943 
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14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18, 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


These instructors were the only guide for instructors at CMP School 
till 1953, when comprehensive precis on all subjects were prepared by 
Capt R. Ganapathy under the guidance of Lt Col Brijpal Singh, the 
Commandant and Major H.K.K. Shukla, Second in Command and 
Chief Instructor. 

History of the Corps of Royal Militry Police (S.F. Crozier) PP. 170- 
171 

History of Corps of Royal Military Police (S.F. Crozier) p. 181 

India Army Order 242/1942 

The details of SIB organisation and special tribunals given here 
are extracted from an Army Headquarters publication summarising 
measures taken to control desertion, establishment of deserters cage 
the and military prison; discipline and investigation by SIB; Special 
Tribunals and Regulations from Graves Registration, available at 
Historical Section, New Delhi and at CMP School Library. 

TAO 110/1943 

TAOs 796, 1824 and 2823/1942 

TAO 1193/1945 and 1449/1945, 337/1948 

TAO 1197/1946, AO 441/1950, AO 653/1951 
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PROVOST IN MIDDLE EAST FOURTH INDIAN 
DIVISION PROVOST UNIT 


Settling Down in the Desert 


The Indian Military Policemen has left his footprints on 
the everlasting sands of time in the various theatres of war in 
North Africa. Be it the rocky desolate roads and tracks of 
Eritrea; the fertile plains of the Nile; the grand old Pyramids of 
Egypt or the sandy tracks of the vast Sahara Desert, the red 
cap and the turban became a part of the military landscape. 
The muddy wadis, endless rocky wastes and trackless desert 
truly blooded the Indian Military Policemen and the sweat and 
blood that was shed gave them the necessary experience to 
help win the war. 

They worked side by side with combat troops and their 
efficient traffic control and discipline helped to produce an 
orderly advance or retirement. They came under fire and went 
forward to mark roads along with the Sappers and Miners and 
were in the thick of all ‘ops’. The streets of the famous cities in 
these countries still reverberate to the footsteps of both Indian 
and British MPs guiding, checking, admonishing, maintaining 
law and order in cinemas, hotels, railway stations, seaside 
resorts and harbours, among soldiers of many nationalities, 
languages and habits. 

The Indian Military Policemen of the 4 Indian Division 
Provost Unit were the first Indian Provost personnel to set foot 
on the soil of Egypt at Port Tewfik on October 4, 1939. On the 
same day, the unit entrained at Port Tewfik, detrained at Giza 
and arrived at Mena Camp where the Division Headquarters 
and Sth and 11th Indian Brigades were mustering in the shadows 
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of the Pyramids. With a static front in Europe and the Italians 
still uncommitted, there was enough time to train and organise. 

On their journey from India, on board ship, the unit 
personnel were kept busy and given training in provost duties. 
It was a problem of language to train the IORs but that was 
solved by the A.D.C. to the Force Commander. He knew his 
Hindustani, and translated all available précis or notes from 
the CM P Depot (UK). 

Capt. N.G. Dawson, the OC Unit and the DAPM of 
Force 4, redesignated 4 Indian Division from October 4, 
established contact with Egyptian civil police immediately on 
arrival at Mena Camp. The unit personnel took over traffic 
control duties in the area so far manned by 11 Infantry Brigade, 
which had arrived earlier in August 1939. 

The unit bad not moved with any authorised complement 
of transport. On arrival at Mena Camp, 6 motor cycles and 2 
lorries were allotted temporarily. 

As the strength of the unit was only two sections, the unit 
could not take over all the provost duties of the division. 

Neither the OC nor the British Other Ranks of the unit 
had any military police training or experience. Major King, 
the APM, B.T.E (British Troops Egypt) organised the training 
of these BORs by attaching them with Cairo Military Police 
(CRMP trained military policemen) at Bab-el-Hadid. Two 
NCO instructors from that detachment were also attached to the 
unit for training IORs, who were also given lessons in English 
for one hour daily by a warrant officer of the British Army 
Education Corps. 

In February 1940, instructions were issued by Army Head- 
quarters (India), that all future officers posted to provost units 
or formation headquarters having Indian personnel should 
have at least colloquial knowledge of Hindustani. ‘He may be 
required to instruct provost units in their duties and it is not 
desirable that this should be done through an interpreter” 
explained the letter. A very wise decision indeed ! 

As the strength of the unit was not adequate, 16 BORs 
were drafted to the unit from local units for training in provost 
duties. They were, however, returned to their units, to be held 
as reserves and to be employed within the brigade areas. Thus 
it was the beginning of the proper training of Garrison Military 
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Policemen in provost duties that later became a regular army 
course in the CMP School. Those volunteers among them, if 
found suitable, were attached to the provost units. 

Capt. N.G. Dawson recorded in his war diary dated 
February 26, 1940, that he found that Triumph motor cycles 
were not suitable for the desert and thus he had them replaced 
by Nortons. From January to April 1940, the unit was carrying 
out training, especially in driving and riding on desert tracks 
and was placed on six hours notice to move. 

On June 10, 1940, Italy declared war. The APM designate 
of the Western Desert Force, Capt P.T. Lovell Payne (wholater 
in 1945 became Provost Marshal of PAI FORCE) had left 
Cairo on June 9, to visit the provost detachments at El Daba 
and Mersa Matruh. He arrived at El Daba on the 10th. 
He was instructed by the Provost Marshal, MEF, Col F.C. 
Bryant, CMG., OBE., DSO., to join the nucleus Headquarters 
Western Desert Force. On arrival there, the GOC was not 
entirely pleased to find that his provost force consisted only of 
the APM and his driver with an old vehicle. 4 Indian Division 
Provost Unit later joined the Western Desert Force to learn 
desert warfare. 

On June 18, two additional sections—one British and one 
Indian, were authorised, raising the strength of provost sections 
to four. Eighteen ORs from Indian units arrived on July 8, to 
form the second Indian section. It appears that the preference 
to ‘the cavalry Mohamadans’ for police work had been given 
up by that time, and the new arrivals for the second section 
were all Hindus. Consequently, an additional cook I.T. (Hindu) 
was added to the establishment. The sections were called 
Punjabi Mussalman’s section (PM section) and Hindu Section. 

On August 10, 9 ORs of PM Section, 18 motor cycles and 
two trucks were sent to form a provost unit for the Somaliland 
Forces. Thus, the first provost unit to be raised in the Middle 
East with an Indian complement, was the Provost Unit Somali- 
land Forces, which consisted of a British section and an Indian 
section. Later they joined the Gazelle Force. 


With Western Desert Force 


On August 19, the unit moved from Mena Camp to the 
Western Desert i.e. Gerawla, 21 kms east of Mersa Matruh. The 
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distance of 270 miles was completed in two days. Capt N.G. 
Dawson recorded in his war diary : ‘Except for the unfortunate 
fatal accident in which a BOR MP Motor Cycle rider died, the 
move was satisfactory since few men had previous experience of 
driving over a long distance and the Hindu section had only 
been passed out as fit to ride M/Cs on the road a day or two 
previous to the move. In addition, three 15 cwt trucks and 
33 M/Cs were drawn from the vehicle reinforcement section at 
Abbassia only the previous day and there was no time for 
careful inspection.” 

That was the first time that a divisional size convoy navigat- 
ed across the desert over such a long distance. The sandy track 
between km 42 on the Alexandria road and Nagamish nala, 
seven miles east of Mersa Matruh, was marked by tar barrels. 
Keeping open formation and wary eyes on the sky, fleets of 
vehicles plodded all day long across flat stony wastes inter- 
sected by abrupt ridges strewn with tilted rocky slabs. By 
nightfall 144 miles had been traversed and a watchful RAF 
pilot had flashed some kind words on march discipline. By 
August 21, the division had concentrated in its new area around 
the old Roman wells at Baqqush, which became its permanent 
location for the division during its sojourn in the Middle East 
for three years. It was also the first time that the Divisional 
Provost was committed to the control of traffic on vehicle 
columns on the desert routes. 

The Western Desert, between the Nile delta and the Gulf of 
Sirte, is a naked and desolate expanse, with vast stretches of 
hard sand and stony ground, riddled with black basaltic slabs. 
The days of burning heat, intolerable glare, and mirage; the 
cool dark nights, the choking sand storms, the narrow sucking 
‘khamsins’ and the intolerable pestilence of flies, all played 
their part in moulding the character of a desert military 
policeman. 

Skins might burn, lips might crack, eyeballs might sear, 
throats might parch, but amid the sandy wastes life flowed 
with riotous vigour, and the military policemen of the 4 Indian 
Division withstood all these and came out successful. 

In the desert region, the importance of provost units 
burgeoned overnight. This evolution of ideas on provost duties 
was not achieved without certain growing pains. The Indian 
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Military Policeman, often a new hand at the wheel, had been 
dropped in a strange land, where he was compelled to drive on 
what was to him the wrong side of the road. He also had to 
drive where there were no roads but only ill defined tracks over 
soft sand, hard sand or quick sand, scrabby ridges and naked 
rocks. He had to learn to navigate on a compass bearing, to 
steer by almost imperceptible land marks, to keep formation 
and direction by feel, to be miserly with liquids both for himself 
and for his vehicle, to devise safe and easy ways of marshalling 
and taking cover, to learn the tricks of air spotting and of 
evasion under air attack. 

He had to extricate himself from every manner of mis- 
chance by the aid of his native wit and with such home-made 
devices as might be improvised out of nothing. He had to 
work endless hours at a miscellancy of tasks, a very different 
routine to the life he had in India. It was to the keenness 
and adaptability of Indian troops and to the energetic qualities 
of military policemen that 4 Indian Division was in shape to 
take to the field as a mechanised formation. 

After the completion of the divisional move, a checkup 
reportcd 99 per cent of vehicles had arrived safely. Though the 
credit should be given to the inexperienced drivers of the for- 
mation, the provost also had a major share in ensuring 
such a good result in the first attempt. It speaks volumes for 
the ability of the Indian Military Policemen whose basic train- 
ing had been sufficiently flexible to afford easy comprehension 
of new instructions. 

On arrival at the new location, the provost unit was deploy- 
ed and detachments were attached to Divisional and Brigade 
Headquarters. The principal duties of provost consisted of 
traffic control at TCPs, control at supply, water and petrol 
points, marking tracks, establishment of information posts, 
stragglers posts, and other miscellaneous duties. 

“Experience so far gained appears to show that motor 
cycles are not satisfactory vehicles for cross-country work 
owing to the nature of terrain which is very stony, covered with 
hummocks and intersected by deep wadis (nullahs). Neither 
are they entirely satisfactory vehicles for traversing desert 
tracks, since these rapidly break up under traffic stress and are 
in parts covered with upto six inches of fine dust. After further 
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experience, recommendations will be made for the replacement 
of some M/C by 8 cwt or 15 cwt trucks’, remarked Capt N.G. 
Dawson in the war diary dated September 5, 1940.1 

On September 13, Italian forces commenced their ill-fated 
invasion of Egypt by advancing from the Libyan escarpment 
and capturing Sidi Barani, 40 miles inside Egypt on the road 
to Cairo. Next day, the war came for the first time to 4 Indian 
Division. A flight of bombers strafed the Baqqush and Naga- 
mish areas and dropped anti-personnel bombs—vicious little 
contrivances which exploded when moved. Six of these fell in 
the provost unit area. However, there were no casualties. On 
the same day, the Division established a ‘box’ (defended area in 
modern terminology) at Baqqush. Headquarters and 5 Infantry 
Brigade moved in during the night. 

The first operational task of the provost commenced on 
that night when it provided traffic control posts to control 
the move of 5 Infantry Brigade. Two warning posts were 
established on the route to alert the oncoming traffic of 
the movement of vehicles of the brigade column without lights. 
The practice of sign posting the routes by lights was not in 
vogue then. Motor cycle riders without their own headlights 
on, guided each column. There was always the danger of riding 
against oncoming traffic in the dark, but Capt N.G. Dawson, 
later recorded, “‘in future moves this danger must be accepted 
because the system would be extremely useful.” Thus the 
provost drill to guide the night moves without headlights was 
developed. h 

September 15 brought another air raid but no casualties 
were suffered. There was some problem of Bedouin refugees 
attempting to enter a village within the divisional box. The 
provost tried to control and prevent them, but the task became 
impossible for lack of interpreters and insufficient watching of 
the places of entry due to lack of manpower. On_ orders 
from the Divisional Headquarters, the native village within the 
box was evacuated completely, and then destroyed by burning 
and dismantling. 

Capt A.C. Riall assumed command as DAPM from 
September 15. During October, Division Headquarters and 
11 Brigade moved to the Gabel-Shaqua position. Capt Riall 
recorded in the War Diary. ‘‘Owing to the fact that the DAPM 
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was not taken out on the preliminary reconnaisance by the 
Divisional staff, he was not sufficiently in the ‘picture’. The 
result of this was the provost found it impossible to lead the 
divisional headquarters column down into the wadi (nullah) 
in the black darkness which followed the setting of the moon. 
The column halted for half an hour and went down in the 
early dawn. The GOC pointed out, during the next day’s 
conference, that the DAPM must be put in the ‘picture’ 
early—a correct sermon to present day staff officers and 
commanders, 

On the night of 18 October, Divisional Headquarters and 
5 Brigade moved again. The route via Mersa Matruh was 
followed. This time lamps were laid inside ghee tins with the 
direction arrows and letters cut out by provost personnel. 
Though there were only 4 lamps per mile, the move was carried 
out without any difficulty by 5 a.m. Thus the ‘night sign post- 
ing’ of any route of advance by hurricane lamps inside ghee 
tins was born. Later on, the scale of lamps was increased to 
eight per mile. 

By October 24, a prisoner of war (PW) cage was construct- 
ed and some suspects were brought in and held for interroga- 
tion. The provost unit though short of manpower, controlled 
the cage for the first time. From that date the establishment and 
manning of PW cages and the evacuation of PsW to the rear 
became a routine duty for the provost. However, the guards 
were provided by nearby infantry units. 

Back at Western Desert Force Headquarters, planning went 
ahead to recapture Sidi Barani. Early in November, the build- 
up for the attack began. The essence of this bold enterprise, 
in which the outnumbered force advanced 100 miles across 
waterless desert for an assault on fortified positions, was 
secrecy and deception. Thus in order to ‘train the enemy’ the 
formations of Western Desert Force began to carry out varying 
training exercises so that such routine cxercises might allay the 
Italians suspicions of the Allied intention to attack. So in 
November, large scale manoeuvres began in the desert to the 
south of Mersa Matruh, for the double purpose of concealing 
General Wavell’s plan and for training the men for the battle 
to come. 

On November 25 and 26, the Division was on one such 
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exercise which turned out to be a “dismal failure”, in-the words 
of Capt A.C. Riall, who said ‘in so far as the Provost was 
concerned, men rarely arrived at the intended destinations and 
had to be picked up along with their M/Cs by L.A.Ds. due to 
unsuitability and unreliabilily of motor cycles on those sandy 
tracks.” A case was then submitted to higher authorities for 
provision of trucks in the place of motor cycles for desert 
warfare. 

At first light, on December 6, 1940, 4 India Division 
moved out of its defensive positions and headed into the open 
desert, allegedly on a Jarge scale exercise nick-named ‘Corps 
Exercise.’ The Division moved for about 30 miles. The provost 
detachments established normal traffic control en route by 
mobile patrols. The weather was bad and a sand storm was 
blowing. Thirteen M/C riders were absent at the destination. 
They arrived after an interval of 3 hours and the last one re- 
ported on the morning of the 7th. Thus in spite of the previous 
‘dismal failure’ in a similar move, it was not possible to train. 
the men in using the motor cycles on the desert roads and 
tracks. Apart from this lack of training, the motor cycles them- 
selves once again proved to be unsuitable for the desert moves. 

' The unit was split into detachments for manning the PW 
Cage at Advance Division Headquarters, 5 Infantry Brigade. 
and 16 Infantry Bridge. 11 Infantry Brigade later joined the 
formation and a provost detachment was attached. On 
December 8, the division moved forward again for about 
60 miles over very bad country, resulting in five punctures- 
to the trucks and 8 M/C breakdowns. A few men on mobile 
patrols were also injured due to falls from their M/Cs. 

Hour by hour the formations crawled forward, avoiding. 
used tracks in order to keep down dust. The provost had 
reconnoitred these tracks and had marked them with stones. 
The leading column was led by MPs while the remaining 
columns of approximately 5,000 vehicles of all sorts were shep- 
by mobile patrols. At 1530 hours the division herded concentr- 
ated 15 miles to the south west of Nibeiwa, its first objective. 

On December 9, the attack on Nibeiwa was launched at 
first light and resulted in the division capturing the objective 
along with 3,000 Italian prisoners. To handle such a large 
number of PsW was a daunting task for a provost unit with 
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only four sections. However, Capt Riall and his men displayed 
much initiative and took over the responsibility of manning a 
PW Cage. 

A temporary PW cage was established at Bir Musellim, 
about 8 miles north of Nibeiwa. The provost unit moved to 
this point by 2300 hours. When it was about to leave at about 
0945 hours next morning, 15 enemy aircraft attacked the unit 
location. No damage was caused as the drivers quickly carried 
out the dispersal drill. 

At 1530 hours on December 10, 3,000 PWs arrived at Bir 
Musellim and were guarded by a provost detachment of one 
CSM and 8 men and a detachment of 20 ORs of 1/6 
Rajputana Rifles. From December 9 to December 20, the unit 
was employed in manning PW cages at Bir Musselim, Tummar 
West, Baranai and other places. The total number of prisoners 
the division captured during three days of battle from December 
9 to 11, when Nibeiwa, Tummar West and Sidi Barrani fell one 
after another, was about 20,000, including five Italian generals. 

Egypt was clear of the enemy and the division turned 
back to the Sidi Barrani battlefield to organise the twin tasks 
of salvage and evacuation of the unwieldy mass of prisoners 
of war. The provost played the major rule in manning PW 
cages and did the task extremely well. In the bargain, military 
policemen also learnt more about the handling of Italian PsW, 
which came in handy during the campaigns in Sudan, Eritrea 
and Italy. 

One of the main problems which the provost had to face 
was the shortage of rations for PsW. This was solved by the 
DAPM by using the captured vehicles, and Italian drivers 
and fatigue parties to move rations from one place to another. 
During this short campaign, the provost unit suffered only one 
casualty. 

When the unit was still engaged in the evacuation of the 
PsW to the rear, the Division received orders to return to Mena 
Camp. However any thoughts of rest were short lived when 
news trickled through that the formation was off to Eritrea. 


Eritrea 
By January 7, 1941, 4 Division was concentrated in the area 


of Derudeb, half way to Kassala on the railway line from Port 
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Sudan to Khartoum. The campaign in Eritrea was about to 
commence. 

4 Division was to capture Kassala and advance on the 
northerly route, a dry weather track to Agordat, by way of the 
terminus of the Eritrean railway at Biscia. The Southern route, 
a first class motor road through Berentu to Agordat, was 
allotted to 5 Indian Division. On January 19, 1941, 4 Indian 
Division found Kassala abandoned by the enemy. During the 
advance, the provost was fully committed in sign posting, 
control of traffic and numerous other duties. 

The traffic plans and routes were so carefully prepared in 
an endeavour to conceal the advance of the division, that its 
move was not interfered with by the enemy air force. A PW 
cage, as it had now become a routine matter, was established 
at a place 3 miles west of Keru. About 200 PsW and 100 local 
suspects or collaborators were brought to the cage and later 
evacuated to a larger camp built at Sciaglat. 

In conformity with the plan, 5 Indian Division Provost was 
moving rapidly on the motor road to the south of Keru. 
Adetachment with 10 Indian Infantry Brigade led to the 
north east along a fair weather track which went to the rear of 
the Keru gorge. 

On the 4 Division route, the famous Gazelle Force led the 
pursuit of the enemy, followed by 11 Infantry Brigade. The 
dusty road led across cruel African terrain—a desolate rolling 
plain scarred by dried water courses cutting across the track 
intermittently. The track was full of rocky shelves with the 
surrounding area scattered with thorny scrub, which afforded 
poor shelter from the glare and no cover from the air. 

The enemy had demobilised culverts and planted a few 
mines. The combined efforts of Sappers and Miners and the 
policemen in reconnoitring diversions around the damaged 
culverts, clearing and marking mine gaps and detours 
speeded up the advance of Gazelle Force and also that of 11 
Infantry Brigade following it. As the advance progressed, the 
provost remained busy marking the routes and diversions 
and establishing traffic control. Of course, there was a great 
shortage of manpower and the men had to work for hours 
without being relieved. The hot days and chilly nights made 
matters worse. 
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At Keru, the fair weather track passed through a narrow 
gorge with commanding heights on either side. The road 
through the defile was blocked and mined. The Keru Gorge 
was cleared of the enemy by first light January 23, 1941. 
Throughout the morning, the Sappers and Miners worked dili- 
gently in opening the defile. The provost assumed control of. 
the defile by mid-day and the vehicle columns passed through 
without hindrance. In addition, the provost established strag- 
glers’ post and collected many of our own and Italian forces. 

The leading elements reached the Eritrean railhead at 
Biscia which fell during the afternoon of January 24. 4 Divi- 
sion had captured 300 PWs during the one week of operations 
and the provost was fully committed in manning PW cages and 
evacuating prisoners to Sciaglat PW Camp in the rear. 

On January 31, Agordat fell to the determined assault of 
4 Indian Division. Indian troops entered the town next morn- 
ing. The streets were strewn with guns and vehicles, the square 
piled high with military stores. Looting kept the civilian popula- 
tion busy. The provost went into action and with the assis- 
tance of 4/11 Sikhs restored order, while another MP detach- 
ment with troops of 1/6 Rajputana Rifles combed the outskirts 
for stragglers and suspects. In 24 hours, 1,000 prisoners were 
taken. Several hundred dead awaited burial. 

4 and 5 Divisions then advanced towards Keren. The going 
was very difficult. The high mountains were divided into two 
ridge systems by the deep gorge through which ran the road and 
railway. The dominating heights controlled the road. 

A stretch of about 10 KMs on the Agordat-Cheran 
road was being subjected to heavy enemy shelling. A detach- 
ment of provost policed the area and traffic was guided past 
by Capt Riall himself. A telephone line, the local one, came 
in handy and enabled communication to be maintained between 
each end of the danger area. No vehicles were hit by shell fire. 

On February 14, the brigade provost detachment controll- 
ed the withdrawal of 5 Infantry Brigade to a rear area by night, 
using no lights. Only two vehicles fell over the roadside owing 
to the complete blackout. 

After months of hectic activity 4 Division was at last 
ordered to rest for four weeks. However, it was not so for 
their provost unit. They remained busy in controlling the 
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maintenance axis from Dera Dub to Agordat and then to the 
concentration area near Dongolass gorge. The 1,000 prisoners 
so far taken had been despatched to the rear PW Camp. The 
policing of towns and villages, in the absence of any civil 
Police, also fell on the provost units of both divisions. 

The main role of provost in the operations for the capture 
of Keren, was the planning for the evacuation of PW. A PW 
cage was to be established at km 112 andalso at km 122. The 
cage at km 112 was to be the interrogation centre and after 
interrogation the PWs were to be moved to the km 122 cage. 

5 Indian Division Provost, which was also using the same 
axis, established its interrogation centre at km 113 and the 
holding cage at 130. The two cages in such close proximity 
caused confusion between the provost units, escorts and the 
divisional staff. Finally the problem was sorted out and only 
one cage atkm 112 for both divisions was established. The 
holding cages were, however, separated at km 122 for 
4 Division and km 130 for 5 Division. 

Owing to stiffening enemy resistance 4 Indian Division was 
held up at Dongolass Gorge. 29 Infantary Brigade of 5 Indian 
Division was therefore brought up and placed under command 
of 4 Indian Division. The provost detachment of the brigade 
thus came under DAPM 4 Division for the time being. 11 
Brigade of 4 Indian Division was already up in the mountains 
and the induction of this additional brigade posed many ad- 
ministrative problems. 

On March 1, Advance Headquarters of both divisions were 
set up together. The plan to evict the enemy from the gorge by 

“employing both divisions was formulated. 4 Division was to gain 
the hills on the left of the road and 5 division was to attack on 
the south aloug Dongolass gorge and capture Fort Dologoro- 
doc and exploit further. On 15 March, the operation started, 
and by last light March 16, the Fort was in our hands. 

The Dongolass Gorge was finally cleared on the afternoon 
of March 18, 1941. Our Sappers and Miners by their pro- 
digious labour had opened the roadway through the gorge 
and a mobile force went after the retreating Italians. Bersaglieri 
garrison surrendered by the evening. 

In the van of the pursuit group, the Central India Horse 
leading ‘Fletcher Force” entered Keren at 1050 hours on 
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March 27. On the Keren—Asmara Road, as the cavalry men 
raced forward, hundreds of Italians and Askaris were apprehen- 
ded and disarmed. A PW cage was established on the outskirts 
of Keren, manned by both 4 and 5 Division Provost personnel. 
The captives poured in. 

4 Indian Division had reached their journey’s end in East 
Africa. In a campaign of 66 days duration, the provost units of 
both the divisions had not only earned a name for themselves, 
but also learnt a lot about their duties in war. Both unit 
personnel, British and Indian, had not attended any schools of 
instruction in provost duties, but the battle fields of Kassala, 
Agordat, Keren and Massawa had been the class rooms where 
they learnt practical police work in operations. 

The months of isolation in the desert and on the rocky 
plateau of Eritrea, immersed in a war which did not differentiate 
between the colour of the skin or nationality, had bred a kinship 
between the Indian ‘other rank’ and his British counterpart. 
With high hearts and unshakeable resolve they now awaited 
their future task. 


Back to the Western Desert 

On April 6, Hitler invaded Greece and treaty obligations 
compelled the British Commonwealth to hasten to the aid of 
the Greeks. The Western Desert was soon denuded of British, 
Australian and New Zealand Forces which sailed to the 
Aegean. To fill the vacuum, 4 Indian Division was ordered to 
hurry back to the Middle East, while 5 Indian Division stayed on 
to mop up in Eritrea. The British section was assigned the task 
of organising and controlling the return move of the division to 
Port Sudan, while the Indian sections accompanied the Divisional 
Headquarters. On April 8, Corporal Marshal died after being 
shot by unknown persons. Capt N.G. Dawson, who had left the 
unit in February, rejoined and assumed command from Capt 
A.C. Riall on April 22. 

4 Indian Division Provost Unit was indeed fortunate in 
having had Capt Riall, an energetic officer, as its ‘battle 
commander and instructor’ during the Eritrean campaigns. He 
established a tradition of thoroughness and attention to detail 
which was to mean so much in the years to come. Possessing 
great drive, he was an immensely human and sympathetic 
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personality, inspiring a feeling of oneness among the British and 
Indian policemen under his command. Capt Dawson, proud 
of the achievements of the unit he had raised only a year anda 
half ago returned to his command with added vigour. 

By April 28, the provost unit along with the Division Head- 
quarters arrived in Egypt and two days later concentrated i in the 
familiar Baqqusb-Sidi-Heneish area. 

A field punishment centre was opened in the unit lines on 
May 14, 1941. In June the Division moved to Sidi Barrani, 
which it had hastily vacated only four months earlier. Opera- 
ticn Battle Axe was about to start. 

As planned, 11 Brigade moved by train to Mersa Matruh 
on Jun 4 witha section of provost under command. The divi- 
sional attack was two pronged led by the Coast Force 
and the Escarpment Force. 11 Brigade with the Coast Force, was 
asked to advance along the coast over difficult ground. From 
Matruh, the brigade foot slogged forward in the intense heat of 
the summer while its transport coiled up at night. In four days, 
they reached 70 miles East of Sidi Barrani, ready to capture 
Halfaya Pass. 

The provost detachment moved behind the brigade along 
the coastal route ready to control the traffic up Halfaya and 
Solum passes when captured and cleared by the Sappers and 
Miners. By this time the coordination between Sappers and 
Miners and provost had developed so well, that there 
was a drill whereby the Provost element always accom- 
panied the Sappers and Miners party as soon as they set 
out to clear the road. When they announced that the road or 
diversion was safe, the provost assumed responsibility to control 
traffic. Even when the Sappers were worki.g on the site, the 
provost stood on duty, controlling entry into the danger area if 
any blasting was to take place. 

As the operation progressed, the provost detachment 
established a stragglers’ post in the vicinity of Buq Buq Road. 
Patrols went out from Sidi Barrani to Buq Buq and a PW cage 
was established at the Rear Division Headquarters. By June 15, 
the provost had taken charge of 16 German officers and 193 
other ranks and 6 Italian officers and 186 other ranks. 

Operation ‘Battle Axe’, had failed to clear Halfaya 
and Salum passes by Jun 17. Tobruk had not been relieved, 
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nor the newly arrived German Panzers defeated. 4 Indian 
Division was ordered to withdraw to Egyptian plains. Thus, 
the provost unit along ‘with Division Headquarters withdrew 
to Baqqush Box. The detachments with 11 Infantry Brigade 
and 22 Guards Brigade worked marvellously in controlling 
the assembly areas, embussing points and also in shepherding 
stragglers. 

There was another accumulation on the credit side in so 
far as provost organisation was concerned. Capt Dawson and a 
few intelligent MPs of the unit developed a new technique 
for sign posting the desert tracks to Sidi Barrani from 
Baqqush Box. So far, wooden or steel metal sheets with letters 
and instructions painted and fixed on poles were used for sign 
posting. These sign boards were covered with fine dust soon 
after the first convoy column moved past or when there was a 
sand storm. These then literally became ‘blank’ boards or were 
uprooted and lay flat on the ground and ceased to serve the 
purpose for which they were meant. Ghee kerosene or 
petrol tins were now flattened and letters four inch high and one 
inch wide were cut out. The tins were soldered or riverted to 
5 feet long iron poles or to long angle irons picquets with spiked 
ends at the bottom. These were driven about a foot anda half 
deep into the ground. 

The background appearing greyish white due to dust or 
haze, the cut out letters could easily be read by the drivers. 
The poles being thin and of iron and the board having cut out 
letters acting as holes for the wind to pass through, were not 
uprooted by sand storms. This type of board was found very 
useful and was extensively used by Western Desert Force units 
thereafter. 

Another advantage was, these could be read during night 
also as the cut out letters, with grey or white background from 
the moon and starlit stands were visible from a distance. 

Immediately after Operation Battle Axe, 4 Division Provost 
undertook the task of escorting some of the PWs to South 
Africa by sea—a welcome holiday for a lucky few. 


The Holy Shrine of Mohammed Ben Senussi 


During August, 7 Infantry Brigade with a provost detach- 
ment moved to the Siwa and Giarubub oases. These settlements 
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of great antiquity are situated on the Egyptian-Libyan frontier, 
200 miles deep in the desert. From earliest times, they have 
exercised a peculiar fascination over the minds of soldiers, 
although at no period could they have possessed any particular 
strategic value. It is said Alexander the Great visited the Siwa 
oracle before starting on his march to India. More than one 
army has been engulfed in negotiating the treacherous soft 
dunes of the Great Sand Sea which guard their approaches. 

The provost detachment included half a section of Punjabi 
Mussalmans. The greatly venerated shrine of Mohammad Ben 
Senussi, the founder of a sect, sustained damage during one 
of the many bombing attacks by the enemy on Giarabub. Naik 
MP Sher Ali, with the help of the other Muslims of the brigade, 
Tepaired it and during their stay he served as custodian of the 
Holy place. 

In September, the internal police duties at Buqqush Box 
were taken over by the New Zealand Division Provost Unit. The 
Hindu section moved to Gerawala under Hav Hem Singh and 

+ joined 11 Infantry Brigade. 

The oft repeated representation of Capt Dawson to replace 
the motor cycles by 8 cwt trucks bore fruit ultimately and seven 
Ford 8 cwt trucks were issued in place of an equivalent number 
of motor cycles returned to the Ordnance. 

On September 13, Jem Nadir Khan was posted as the first 
VCO to the Provost Unit to command the Indian sections. 

Capt Dawson reverted to regimental duty in October. 
This young officer had been responsible for raising the 
unit to very high standard during its formative stage. He was 
the first British officer to command Indian Military Policemen. 
The Indians proved to be second to none in assimilation of 
instructions and in their efficiency . 

Capt Butler took over as DAPM and OC unit on October 5, 
but he did not remain long. He left the unit on October 26 and 
Regimental Sergeant Major Hardwick officiated as OC and 
DAPM. True to his name, he was a ‘hard’ task master and a 
burning ‘wick’ to guide the unit in all its activities. As day 
follows night, ‘Wick’ was succeeded by Lt A.A. Day from 1/6 
Rajputana Rifles, but he, too, left a few days later. Finally, 
Capt G.T. Mathews 4th Battalion, The 6th Rajputana Rifles, 
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with war experience in the Eritrean and Sudan campaigns, took 
over command on November 12, 1941. 

The provost had by then became so important not only as 
‘policemen’ but also as front line fighters, that the military 
Policemen were armed with rifles in lieu of pistols and all 
NCOs with Thompson Sub Machine Guns. Thus, 23 rifles and 
4 sub-machine guns were issued to the unit and pistols were 
withdrawn. 


Operation Crusader 

At the beginning of September, 4 Indian Division Head- 
quarters moved forward and assumed command of all troops in 
the Libyan frontier area. 7 Brigade had returned from the Oasis 
and 5 Brigade from Syria. In the four months since the Halfaya 
operations, the tide had turned in the Middle East. The Western 
Desert Force was redesignated as 8th Army on September 27, 
1941. 4 Division came under XIII Corps. Major A.R. Forbes, 
who later became the first Provost Marshal of India, became 
DPM 8th Army under Col F.C. Bryant C.M.G., O.B.E., 
D.S.O., the Provost Marshal of the Middle East Forces. Maj 
Kirk was the APM of XIII Corps. He was killed in an air raid 
a day or two after the fall of Tobruk and he was replaced by 
Maj Vredenburg and then by Maj Blake. 

On September 24, 11 Infantry Brigade relieved 22 Guards 
Brigade on the coastal plain below Halfaya. Thus, the far 
flung detachments of 4 Division Provost Unit closed up a little 
and were under the direct control of Capt Mathews. On 
September 15, 4 Division Tactical Headquarters moved to 
Straffers Wadi along with a provost detachment. The Advanced 
Headquarters moved with a provost detachment to Bir 
Sheferzen During this period the provost duties chiefly 
consisted of control at water points, erection and manning of 
PW cages with the Advance Division Headquarters and collec- 
tion and evacuation of 1500 PWs both German and Italian, 
captured by 7 Brigade after its successful attack on OMAR 
NUOVO CAMP on November 22. 

Sand storms meant additional work for provost and signal 
line maintenance parties. In their anxiety to keep the vehicles 
on the track in bad visibility, drivers went too close to the kerb 
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usually knocking down the traffic signs and signal poles. 
Another important duty entrusted to the provost was to see 
that vehicles, when halted at any place, for any duration, how- 
ever short, were properly dispersed and camouflaged. The 
principle was “one bomb one vehicle,” but when space was 
limited, vehicles were parked in twos but the cab and the tail of 
the two vehicles were in opposite direction so that in case of 
emergency, the vehicles could be driven off quickly without 
obstruction. 

November 23 was a bad day for the whole 8th Army. 
General Rommel reacted vigorously by letting loose his Panzer 
columns to strike at 8th Army’s rear echelons. 

On November 24, a provost unit wireless operator picked 
up a German message at about 1700 hours, indicating that a 
column of enemy tanks was moving in the direction of 
Divisional Headquarters. 

Half an hour before, enemy aircraft had machine gunned 
the provost unit area. An enemy plane was seen crashing, 
presumably hit by AA fire, about a mile away from the 
camp. RSM Hardwick and Sub Conductor Tumilty went out 
to capture the pilot. But unknown to them a German armoured 
column had reached the area. As they halted their motor 
cycles, they were surprised by the Germans and captured. 

Forewarned by the provost message, 4 Division Head- 
quarters and Division troops moved to 7 Bde Area at Omar 
Nuovo during the night, just before enemy tanks and lorry 
borne infantry occupied their previous location. 

Never in the history of the Division was the provost so 
hard-pressed as on the night of November 24. A stolid MP 
writing the daily occurence book recorded, ‘‘Seems to be a flap 
everywhere”. Groups escaping from the Panzer raiding parties 
sought guidance and sanctuary. Reports floooded in of shell 
fire out of nowhere; of Panzers emerging at one point and dis- 
appearing at another, continuous appeals for guidance, identifi- 
cation and direction grew and the military policemen 
on telephone or pointsman duty at vital track junctions 
were kept on their toes throughout the night. As Divisional 
Headquarters with div troops were hastily moving towards 
7 Brigade area, our military policemen coolly and calmly guided 
those who needed help. 
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A stragglers’ post was established at Omar Nuovo to collect 
New Zealand and South African personnel. Jem Nadir Khan 
and a small party of MPs also signposted the route from Cairo 
to Quaret Abu Sayid, the new divisional axis of maintenance. 
It took two days to complete the task as there was heavy enemy 
air interference. 

Fortunately for 4 Division, Rommel’s Panzers could not 
keep up their drive and were withdrawn for replenishment and 
Tegrouping. 4 Division took advantage of this lull and by early 
December were on the offensive again. From December 11 
onwards, the Division pushed the Germans and Italians right 
back to Barce which fell to 5 Brigade on 22 December 1941. A 
total of 273 Officers and 2,697 soldiers of.the Axis powers were 
taken prisoner in this advance, which put enormous pressure on 
the provost unit. Miles of new tracks had to be signposted, 
constantly moving HQs laid out and an unending stream of 
PWs escorted and guarded. To add to their plight winter rains 
had set in so that crosscountry driving became chancey if not 
impossible: Also, the local Arabs had started to wreak 
vengeance on their erstwhile Italian colonists, murdering and 
looting indiscriminately till the provost stepped in to restore 
law and order. 

These native uprisings were particularly bad at Derna and 
at Barce itself. When the leading elements of 5 Brigade reached. 
Barce, the situation as described by the Central India Horse 
News letter of the month, was ‘‘The Italians in the town were 
being beseiged by the Arab population, who murdered, raped, 
robbed and looted. Everything of value had been taken by 
them and such things as furniture-which they could not carry 
they destroyed. The Arabs were completely out of hand. The 
Italian police, therefore were allowed to keep their arms, pend- 
ing the arrival of more troops. Immediately upon receipt of this 
order, an Italian police sergeant shot an Arab in front of the 
Hotel. The hospital was in a shambles, Arabs having murdered 
the Italians and wounded the staff. One Free French Major in 
the hospital escaped by feigning death until rescued by one of 
our policemen. Detachments were sent at once to outlying 
Italian settlements to stop the same sort of thing.’ 

The Provost detachments under Jem Nadir Khan and 
Hav Hem Singh moved in the rear of the leading brigades 
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and kept marking the axis as the forward troops advanc- 
ed. Another important duty of the provost during the 
period of constant changes in the location of units was 
to guide the supply and maintenance columns to the 
Advance Division Headquarters, and to the Brigade Head- 
quarters ahead. On December 13 Rear Headquarters was 
bombed by the Germans and L/NK/MP Amar Singh was 
wounded and a motor cycle and a truck were damaged. 
That was the first Indian battle casualty of the divisional provost 
unit. 

On December 30, Maj Gen F.I.S. Tuker, DSO, OBE, 
arrived to take over command of the 4 Indian Division from 
Maj Gen Messervy. Gen Tuker was DMT in General Head- 
quarters India from October 1940. He was one of those 
experienced senior officers who realised the importance of 
provost in modern warfare, and in late 1941 initiated the case 
for the formation of this Corps, which materialised in July 
1942. His appointment as GOC 4 Indian Division was wel- 
comed, especially by the military policemen. 

On January 5, 1942, the provost carried out house to 
house searches and captured 5 Italian soldiers with arms and 
equipment. On January 9, a further house to house search was 
made and 20 Italian policemen, many soldiers and men of all 
ages, were apprehended along with wireless sets, typewriters, 
guns and ammunition. 

January 21, 1942 was a happy day for 4 Division Pro- 
vost Unit. When Halfaya fell into our hands, RSM Hardwick 
and Sub Conductor Tumilty, who had been taken prisoner by 
the Germans on November 24, 1941, were freed from a German 
PW camp and re-joined the unit. A German officer PW who 
escaped from the PW Cage on January 20 was recaptured 
on January 22. The unit moved to Benghazi along with 
Advance HQ 4 Division on January 23. Rear Division Head- 
quarters moved to Lamluda from Barce. 91 Sub Area was to 
withdraw from Benghazi and so the Provost, to control the 
withdrawal, established a TCP at the Tripoli-Benghazi by-pass 
cross road and the withdrawal took place smoothly. Rear 
Division Headquarters also withdrew to Barce on January 27. 
However, on January 28, Advance Division Headquarters 
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moved into Benghazi town and Rear Division Headquarters 
moved from Barce to Lamluda area. 

Despite their string of defeats, the Germans were far from 
defeated and there were ominous signs of an enemy build-up. 
The Desert Fox, Gen Rommel, was about to unleash his 
Panzer divisions in a last bid to throw the Allies back to the 
Suez. Accordingly, Gen Tuker organised the defence of 
Benghazi and plans were laid for a ‘keep’ defence. Petrol, 
water and ammunition dumps were established in the centre of 
the town and the provost had a tough time policing these 
points. However, due to the imminent danger from the strong 
German column attempting to surround the defences, Benghazi 
was ordered to be evacuated on January 28. The plan of with 
drawal called for the improvised Benghazi defence forces and 
all B Ech vehicles to be clear by 1800 hrs. 7 Bde was to follow 
through two hours later, which it never did. 5 Brigade was to 
race back on the north road and 11 Brigade on the the south 
road. 

At noon, January 29, enemy armoured columns had reached 
Tocra village at the bottom of the pass. At 1400 hrs the pass 
was blown up. At 1530 hrs, the Division Headquarters with 
the provost unit and other divisional troops left for Barce, the 
provost leaving a detachment with 8 Royal Tank Regiment. 
The same afternoon Barce was evacuated and entrances to the 
defile on the eastern escarpment were found demolished and 
blocked. So, by January 29/30, 4 Division was ordered to with- 
draw to a lay back position covering road junctions at Cyrenne 
Faida. 5 and 11 Brigades reached Maruwa and D’Annunuio 
by January 30 night and by February 3 had succeeded in pulling 
out completely to the Tobruk area. 

The provost held the bypass open in spite of intermittent 
firing and traffic continued to file past throughout the night of 
28/29th. By 1900 hrs on January 29, the situation had deteriorat- 
the ed and the bypass could not be held. The last pointsman on 
duty withdrew along with Col Peakes of 8 Royal Tank Regi- 
ment. 

At Barce, Rear Division Headquarters waited for news 
with the utmost anxiety. The German Panzer-cum-mobile in- 
fantry columns were penetrating in all directions and _establish- 
ing road blocks and ambushes on the routes of withdrawal. 
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Before Main Division Headquarters could reach there, the Rear 
Div had withdrawn further East. The move out of Benghazi 
was well planned and controlled by the provost unit. They left 
their Headquarters scrupulously clean and tidy. The DAPM 
left a note in German on his desk saying that the CMP had left 
their accommodation clean and would expect to find it left 
clean by the Germans when the British returned ata later 
date ! 

The first few miles of coastal road were very difficult indeed, 
the road narrow, gradients steep and corners sharp. Whena 
vehicle caused an obstruction, the policemen on patrol 
just pushed it over the side. Owing to the congested state 
of the coastal road, the provost detachments at Timimi 
had a hectic task in getting Army Headquarters vehicles 
on to the track at the same time, they had to keep the 
endless procession moving along the coasta] road. However 
Major T.C. Irwine, later to become DPM 8th Army, took over 
the detachment and personally controlled the traffic. During 
May and June 1942, the 8th Army withdrew further toward the 
EI Alamein Line. The withdrawal required a great effort on the 
part of all formation provost units. The stream of traffic along 
the Alexandria-Mena road seemed to be never ending. Every now 
and again thoughtless drivers would double back in the face of 
oncoming traffic with disastrous results. The sand on either 
side was of the soft silvery kind in which a vehicle soon got 
stuck, obstructing the traffic on both ways. When possible, the 
offending driver was ordered to drive further into the sand, 
where he ceased to be a nuisance at least for some hours. 

One slow procession of vehicles, two abreast, was headed 
by a member of South African road construction company 
driving a large motor roller at about five miles per hour. Maj 
A.R. Forbes, DPM 8th Army, who happened to pass through 
at that time saw him, blew his whistle and signalled him to get 
off the road and let the miles of traffic behind him speed up. 
The driver ignored the signals. The DPM drew his pistol. The 
effect was immediate and the offender was soon safely embedded 
in the soft sand. It was during this difficult period thata DAPM 
(Traffic) was added to the establishment of 8th Army DPM 
offices in the Corps and Division Headquarters. 

A check post was set up on the El Deir coastal road about 
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midway between Alamein and Amariya. Every vehicle was 
checked and personnel travelling eastwards as passengers had 
to satisfy the military police that their journey was bona fide. 
Written orders had been given to this post to fire on any person 
failing to halt when called upon to do so. An officer who had 
deliberately forced his way through, received a bullet in the 
shoulder, which was followed up on his discharge from the 
hospital by a warning from the Divisional Commander. 

At no other time in World War II, were the provost of 
4 Indian Division and other formations, called upon to exhibit 
so much of their skill and energy with steadfast determination 
than during the retreat from Benghazi to Tobruk and El 
Alamein in the early days of 1942. 

During a withdrawal, especially in a desert with makeshift 
toads, the policeman had to bear the greatest strain. Units were 
hopelessly mixed up and scattered over wide distances and rarely 
could they keep to the earmarked route or to the schedule of 
planned retreat. 

Units came out of nowhere and were alwaysin a hurry to 
keep going. There was never enough transport and ‘Q’ staff and 
the traffic branch found themselves faced with almost insur- 
mountable problems. They had to resort to shuttling of vehicles 
for troop carrying, feeding and watering. The military police- 
men on pointsmen duty often found themselves at a loss as to 
what todo, when empty vehicle columns sought priority for 
move towards the front to bring back scattered troops and when 
withdrawing units demanded priority to move back. Supply 
dumps were constantly shifting. The unit representatives 
sought guidance from the policemen to locate them but the 
policemen could not help as they themselves did not know. 
Then there were hundred of stragglers, some alone and some 
in parties, some wounded, many without food, clothing or 
even water for many days. They looked miserable and _pitiable, 
requiring immediate succour, which the well-intentioned 
policemen could not provide. At the most, they could only 
guide them to the last known location of their units, formation 
Headquarters or the nearest military establishment. The availa- 
ble roads were cluttered with all kinds of vehicles, slow and fast 
moving priority and non-priority, single ones and convoys of 
hundreds, all attempting to move to their destinations, creating 
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congestion and presenting a sure target for enemy aircraft. The 
policeman had to stand there till he was ordered to move back 
and many a time he was the last man to quit the place. It was 
not infrequently that he was on the wrong side of the obstacle 
when the Sappers belew up a bridge, leaving him to use his 
wits to make his way back. 

In March 1942, the Division Provost was engaged in the 
routine duties of traffic control, guarding of Headquarters 
and local administration. The DAPM and staff wanted time to 
train the divisional police and to reorganise. However, all 
hopes for such training ended when, in early April, 7 Brigade 
with 12 Ficld Company and 17 Field Ambulance was ordered 
to move to Cyprus; 5 Brigade was despatched to Palestine to 
work on defences along the Syrian frontier, and 1} Brigade 
moved to the Canal Zone to train in combined operations. 
Each Brigade was accompanied by a Provost detachment. 

However, with available manpower, intensive training in 
provost duties was carried out and the unit was then settled in 
the Beni Usif Camp area. Leave to Cairo was opened and men 
were sent in batches to the leave ce itre. However, this did not 
last long. 

In June 1942, a CMP Training Depot was opened at 
Almaza, Egyptand commenced training BORs. Later, an 
Indian wing was also attached to the Division Provost Unit and 
those who had done excellent work during their nearly 3 years 
of provost service, were returned to their parent units in June 
1942 for turnover. BORs were similarly changed over and those 
who had not done any CMP training were sent to the CMP 
Training Depot for aone month course. It must again be 
noted that these BORs did not belong to the CRMP but were 
held on the Extra Regimental Employed (ERE) strength of 
their parent units. It was the same with IORs as CMP, India, 
had not yet been raised. 

As the Provost Unit was thus depleted in strength, the 
Division authorised the DAPM, Capt G.F.T. Mathews. to form 
a company of troops called “Z” Provost Company which con- 
sisted of a platoon from the Provost Unit, a platoon from MT 
Section of the Division Headquarters and a platoon made up 
from officers’ batmen. These men were trained and performed 
routine provost duties at water, supply and petrol points. 
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The Cyprus Interlude 
“Little General Tuker 
Had ten thousand men, 
He marched them off to Cyprus 
and marched them back again”. 


On July 14, Division Headquarters was ordered to move to 
Cyprus. All BORs attending the CMP Course at Almaza were 
recalled and the units sailed for Cyprus on July 15, arriving at 
Famagusta the next day. The unit moved to Nicosia and then 
to “Athakassa Keep” in MT. The Division Provost Unit was 
again split up and one section each was attached to 5 Brigade in 
Palestine, 7 Brigade in Cyprus, Crusader Force, 10 Indian In- 
fantry Brigade and 20 Indian Infantry Brigade. Only a few 
BORs and IORs were kept at Division Headquarters for pro- 
vost cover. 

However, the Division hardly had time to familiarise itself 
with this historic island when orders were received ordering it 
back to North Africa. It set sail on August 19, 1942 and 
docked at Haifa the next day. 

From August 1939 to July 1942, it had been the privilege 
of 7 Cavalry C.LH., and 1/6 Rajputana Rifles to provide 
Indian Personnel for attachment to the Provost Unit. These 
personnel who had done excclient service with the 
Provost right through Egypt and Sudan returned to their 
farent units in July 1942. Replacements to these personnel 
were provided by 2/7 Gorkha and 3/10 Baluch Regiments 
in August 1942 and by 4/18 Punjab Regiment later. Thus 
there were Gorkha, Sikh and Punjabi Mussalman sections 
In July, CMP(I) had been raised and IORs were being per- 
manently transferred to the Corps, after proper screening and 
selection. So far the provost unit did not have equipment for 
marking minefield gaps. So about 400 petrol tins were cut and 
painted for minefield gap marking in the forward areas. 
Gaps in the forward area minetield were now properly marked 
with these signs. On November 7, Capt Mathews of 1/6 
Rajputana Rifles was relieved by Capt Bloomfield of Guides 
Cavalry temporarily, and Jem Nadir Khan, who had done ex- 
cellent work for about two years was repatriated to the CMP (I) 
Training Depot at Faizabad as an Instructor. 
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The Battle of El Alamein 

The battle of El Alamein in October 1942 was the 
turning point of the war in North Africa for the Allies. 4 Indian 
Division took over the general Area Ruweisat Ridge from 5 
Indian Division which had left North Africa for good on 
September 9. 5 Brigade was placed under command of 51 (H) 
Division for the final assault on Kidney Ridge. 4 Indian Division 
with its remaining two brigades was to hold Ruweisat Ridge 
and the coastal area in the north, releasing 1 South African 
Division. 

The preparations for the great battle to come were in full 
swing from August to the last week of October. The 
provost plan, as summarised by Maj S.F. Crozier in his 
“History of Corps of Royal Military Police’ was formulated 
as early as September 1942 when Lt Col T.C. Irvine was 
appointed DPM 8th Army to replace Lt Col A.R. Forbes, 
who had moved to PAI Force as Provost Marshal. For the 
actual preparations and preliminaries of training for the battle 
we should refer to Lt Col Irvine’s account, quoted by Maj 
Crozier: “.... On reporting I found that the Army was in the 
process of reequipment and it was no secret that we were about 
to go into the battle on a large scale. I found my police develop-~ 
ed into a force of 73 provost officers and 2,047 rank and file. At 
this time, the Allied Forces had been driven back to a position 
around El Alamein. In front of them was the narrow waste 
known as the Qattara Gap, bounded on the south side by an 
impassable escarpment and on the north by the sea.”” 

“At a very early stage, it became evident that the ‘easing’ 
of the 8th Army fighting troops, their armour and their ‘soft’ 
vehicles through this gap was going to be a great task. It also 
became obvious that a large proportion of the task before the 
General Staff was a traffic problem and that therefore the 
opening stages were to be in the nature of trial for provost and 
in the words of the Army Commander, General B.L. Mountgo- 
mery, ‘Day one would make or mar the name of the provost 
for ever.’” . 

“We set about preliminary plans without delay, feeling 
confident with the large provost personnel at our disposal, that 
the task would not be beyond our capabilities.” 

“A general plan was formed with the terms that provost in 
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conjunction with certain elements of the Chief Engineer’s and 
Chief Signal Officer’s organisations should operate the move- 
ment through the Qattara Gap upto our minefields, through 
them and eventually through the German minefields. Provost 
were to control traffic by diverse means, the Sappers were to 
grade tracks and clear minefields and signals were to provide 
special communication facilities.” 

“A meeting of all AP Ms was held at Army Headquarters 
and a task. for each APM. was allotted. The enemy, though 
aware that attack was due, was ignorant of the direction from 
which it was to come and of the quantum of forces and the 
strength of armour against them. It was therefore not possible 
to mark and grade tracks by means of graders which would be 
obvious to air reconnaisance. On the other hand, our task was 
to bring forward on the night of October 23/24, through an 
atea 26 miles in length and four miles in width, New Zealand 
Division, 9 Armoured Brigade and Ist and 10th British 
Armoured Divisions. Before that, the provost handled mostly 
by night without lights, through the corridor of Qattara Gap, 
the move and concentration of 51 (H) Division, 5 Indian 
Infantry Brigade, 4 Indian Infantry Division, 10 Corps 
Artillery, 30 Corps Artillery, ‘B’ Echelon, rations, petrol, and 
ammunition vehicles for five days.” 

“The planning for D Day plus one was to provide six 
clearly defined tracks, in addition to the main coastal road, 
through the corridor of the Qattara Gap, christened Sun, 
Moon, Star, Bottle, Boat and Hat. The general direction was 
to be marked by means of cairns of stones pointed white on 
the approach side. On these cairns were placed iron bars 
surmounted by the silhouette of the insignia of the track name. 
(3) The average length of these tracks proved to be twenty 
six miles.” 

Communications were established by means of a private 
telephone exchange situated in the neighbourhood of El 
Alamein station. No wireless sets were used for security 
reasons. This exchange was linked up with the main exchange 
and in addition served 18 telephone posts on the tracks, three 
to each track, which were manned by 18 officers attached to 
the provost for the operation. Control Headquarters was 
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situated at the exchange near Alamein station, where the APM, 
10 Corps was located. 

As a matter of interest to all provost officers, it is worth- 
while to reproduce here a copy of the Routine Log of the night 
of October 22/23, maintained at the control headquarters : 

“From Springbok Road, which was within our 25 pounder 
artillery barrage, the Divisional provost took over. At twilight 
they lit their appropriate lamps, upto and through the gaps in 
our own minefields. During the barrage they advanced across 
No Man’s Land with their attendant Sappers and Signalmen, 
marking and lighting their passage. On arrival at the enemy 
minefields, the Sappers in conjunction with our NCOs selected 
a suitable location for penetration and commenced to sweep 
for mines, the policemen and the signallers follwing in their 
wake. Our own barrage was slowly creeping forward 
just afew hundred yards ahead, some shells falling short in 
the near proximity of the clearing groups. Enemy shelling 
was largely directed on the No Man’s Land and _ their 
defence included machine gun and mortar nests within their 
own mineficlds. The latter was unsuspected and although our 
barrage to some extent nullified their activities, the ‘minefield 
forces’ were suddenly called upon to give battle on their own 
initiative. However, in no cases were these developments allowed 
to hinder the gap marking and the policémen going ahead.’ 

“One of the gap markers, L/Cpl Eles of 10 Armoured 
Division Provost Unit was the military police candidate recom- 
mended for an immediate award for his gallant and exemplary 
devotion to duty when, all his policemen comrades had either 
been killed or wounded, he and two sappers, whose help he 
enlisted of his own initiative, completed the gap under heavy 
fire, thus enabling the armour to advance. Another paramount 
feature as far as the provost was concerned was the continual 
discovery of unexpected minefields and various kinds of booby 
traps. During that period, when victory or defeat hung in the 
balance, it was due to the untiring energy and devotion to duty 
of the policemen of all nationalities that the initial break- 
through was successfully manipulated. Because of this achieve- 
ment continuous calls upon military police and sappers were 
made and responded to. On the morning of November 5, this 
message was flashed in London newspapers : 
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“In one of the recent attacks by Gen Montgomery’s Forces 
against Rommel’s weakening African Army, tanks of a British 
Armd Division were led into battle by highly trained specia- 
lists of the Royal Engineers, Royal Corps of Signals and by 
the ‘Red Caps’ of the Corps of Military Police. This complete 
reversal of the previously accepted order of battle in which 
specialists were given a certain amount of protection by 
combatants in front is inevitable in the type of warfare in 
which British armour has been engaged.” 

“In an attack on a position strongly organised for defence 
against tanks it is essential for the sappers to clear gaps through 
the enemy minefields. Signallers must be there to establish 
communications from the front to the rear at the earliest possible 
moment. ‘Red Caps’ must be there to mark routes as they are 
made and control the immense volume of traffic being rushed 
through gaps in the minefields.” 

“So brilliantly have these three arms worked in face of 
fierce enemy fire that the officer commanding the Armoured 
Division gave them high praise in a special order of the day. 
‘They marked routes’, he said ‘with the same precision and 
efficiency as in training schemes in the rear areas.’ At intervals 
along the route ‘Red Caps’ quickly established inquiry posts 
where information could be obtained. Atevery cross road or 
bad patch of sand, helmeted policemen were on duty adeptly 
controlling traffic. It is the first time Red Caps have been front 
line troops in desert warfare and they did a grand job.’”* 

Practically speaking. every desert track in the campaign 
was laid and marked by the provost. Seven signs to the 
mile was the average, and every one of them was manufactured 
out of whatever was available, mostly 4 gallon tins available in 
large numbers, with the track sign or number cut in silhouctte 
on the sides. 

The task for the Division was to advance through the 
coastal area after the breakthrough at El Alamein and pursue 
the enemy. On November 17, it moved into the coastal area. 
In December 1942, 4 Division moved back to Regima in 
Tobruk Area. It took 7 days to reach its destination. 

Christmas Day, 1942, found the unit dispersed in bits and 
Pieces over 150 miles of desert at Djebel Achdar, with 
11 Brigade detachment in Tobruk, 5 Brigade detachment 
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spread out on TCPs between Giovanni Berta and Barce and the 
detachment with 7 Brigade packing up in Derna to move to 
Benghazi. Rations were scanty and the weather atrocious. 
Nevertheless the military policemen both British and Indian 
honoured the festival with good cheer and high spirits wherever 
they were. JIORs relieved all BORs to take part in church 
services and on the 26th all BORs did duty, relieving the IORs 
for a holiday. 

On February 22, 1943, orders were published 1n the unit as 
follows: “Only one brace will be worn instead of two, the 
brace attachment will support the revolver and will pass 
through the right epaulette.’’> 

The Provost personnel were given training in the handling 
of 2 pounder and 6 pounder A/Tk weapons during January 
and February i943. It may be mentioned here, that 
the provost personnel in Division Headquarters always manned 
a sector of the perimeter defence, not only in 4 Indian 
Infantry Division but also in other Divisions. They had fought 
frequently to defend the divisional Headquarters and their 
check posts in secluded places. The bogey that MPs were ‘non 
combatants”’ disappeared during World War II. 


Tunisian Campaign 

After General Montgomery’s visit to the Division Head- 
quarters on March 14, 1943, at Medenine, the division entered 
into the Tunisian campaign. Thus the division moved towards 
Hallouf, with 5 and 7 Brigades reverting to its command and 
leading the advance. 

By March 24, 5 Brigade had reached the eastern entrance 
of Hallouf Pass, where a minetield was encountered. By mid- 
night the sappers and miners cleared it and 1/8 Gorkhas thrust 
down the narrow road which slowed down the move. Vehicles 
had to cling to every inch of read, scrapping and jostling to 
avoid the dangerous shoulders. All possible bypasses and turn 
about areas had also teen mined. Sappers took 15 hours to 
clear the road. The provost detachment augmented from 
Division Headquarters sections worked along with Sappers and 
Miners to control the traffic as they cleared the road. 

Meanwhile, 7 Brigade advanced along the detour through 
the Khardache Lap. There were minefields of unusual size and 
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density, but the progress of the move was maintained. The 
provost detachment with the Brigade often had to move 
forward trailing the advance guard. 

By April 1, the Division concentrated near Gabes and the 
leading brigades moved forward along the coastal road to the 
small village of Oudref. 

At 0405 hrs on April 6, the battle for Wadi Akarit 
commenced and by early morning it was overrun. 

The enemy had constructed an anti tank ditch on the site 
of a track which led to Ouidane el Hachna. About 1000 Italian 
prisoners who had been rounded up after the fall of Wadi 
Akarit were used to fill it up to permit Divisional Sappers and 
Miners to build a crossing, which was completed by the evening 
of April 6. Provost detachment took over the control of the 
crossing as soon as it was ready. 1 Armoured Division was 
ordered to pass through this divisional crossing on priority. 
The German guns from behind Roumana had accurately 
ranged and covered the anti-tank ditch to a yard and there was 
accurate and constant harrassing fire throughout the day. One 
salvo took a tragic toll as the armoured column started. Four 
Engineer officers including the C.R.E., Lt Col John Blundell, 
Bengal Sappers and Miners, were killed. The DAPM, Capt Taff 
and 8 Provost personnel were with 1/4 Essex Regiment at the 
crossing place at the time. L/Cpl (MP) Jefferies was wounded 
and his leg was later amputated. This tragedy delayed the move 
of 1 Armoured Division till dawn on April 7. During those 
few days, 3218 PWs passed through the Divisional Provost. 

The German Afrika Korps continued its retreat while 
General Montgomery’s 8th Army kept chasing them without 
giving them any respite. General Rommel’s once dreaded Afrika 
Korps was now in complete disarray as it hurriedly extricated 
itself and fell back 150 miles. 

The provost along with REME recovery and repair detach- 
ments, First Aid posts provided by the Field Ambulance unit 
and with Sapper and Miner detachments proceeded well ahead 
of the main column, immediately behind the leading elements. 
Excellent traffic control organisation was established en route 
and the route sign posted. Being short of manpower, the provost 
adopted a ‘leap frogging’ system of traffic control with three 
self contained traffic control parties. Map reconnaisance of the 
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* route was made and it was divided into convenient sectors, 
serially numbered from start point to dispersal point. 

The division remained under X Corps along with 7 
Armoured, 2 New Zealand and 40 British Divisions. Their next 
task was to oust the enemy from the Enfidaville position 
guarding the approaches to Tunis, the only bastion still held by 
the Germans, and then move on to the next line of defences at 
Bou Ficha. 

4 Indian Division was allotted Djebel Garci as its 
objective. It was really mountain warfare. The problem 
was how to maintain the front Jine troops. The only answer 
was mules. Lt Col J.A.C. Greenwood, the AQ of the 
Division wanted to get mules from civilians. Who could be 
more useful in this task than the military police with their 
usual local liaison and know how ? So another task, peculiar as 
it may seem, was apportioned to the provost. Within a few 
hours, the required number of mules had been successfully 
rounded up and the problem of maintenance of the forward 
troops on the mountains had been solved. 

After a heroic attempt to capture Djebel Garci, the plan 
was abandoned in favour of outflanking the position. 
Enfidaville soon fell. 

During this period of operation, the provost was also 
employed in tracking the Arabs who stole military property. 
On April 22, half a dozen Arabs were apprehended with WD 
property stolen from dumps and units. They were handed 
over to 105 Provost at Souses. 

An interesting account by two ORs of the Maratha Light 
Infantry who were prisoners of war in German hands since mid 
June 1942 of how they escaped from the enemy was recoun- 
ted to the MPs when they ultimately landed in a stragglers post 
on April 21, 1943. They were helped in all possible ways, 
clothed and fed till they recovered in full. They were later 
despatched to their parent unit through reinforcement camps. 

On April 25, Capt Taff devised a suspending divisional 
sign which was approved by the GOC. This consisted of a flat 
iron rod about an inch wide with one end spiked, and with 
two notches on top to receive the sign board with appropriate 
holes to fit into the notches. These were later developed 
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and came to be known as “Franco plates” (5). They are still in 
use in the CMP both in the UK and in India. 

On April 30, 4 Indian Division, 7 Armoured Division and 
201 Guards Brigade were ordered to leave 8th Army and to 
cross Central Tunisia and join the British First Army at 
Medjez-el-Bab, where they would spearhead the final thrust to 
Tunis. 

Four hours after receipt of the message the first fleet of 
4 Indian Division vehicles was on the road. Throughout 
the afternoon of April 30, column after column of vehicles 
emerged on the main road, picked up their timing and fell into 
place with that absence of fuss and bother that only seasoned 
troops attain. Every man of 4 Divisional Provost Unit was on 
the road, checking and reporting, advising some and admonish- 
ing others. Both hands were engaged in giving traffic signals, 
heads turned sometimes this way and sometimes that, whistles 
were held tightly between clenched teeth ready to sound a warn- 
ing blast. The red caps and red banded pugrees and Gorkhas 
hats were all there on the road from Enfidaville to Teboursouk. 

Capt Unni Nayyar, an Indian Army observer recently 
returned to duty after being wounded at Wadi Akarit, described 
the passage thus: 

“When darkness fell on April 30, a steady stream of 
vehicles was passing through the holy city of Kairouan, on 
the long southern route to Sbeitla, where the old Roman city 
still stands. Headlights were allowed but after years of blackout 


only one vehicle in five had bulbs. Driving steadily through the - 


night at a regulated pace, they passed Sheiba and came into the 
fertile valleys of central Tunisia, with trim, tidy crops mounting 
to the hill crest, neat villages reminiscent of the Midi girt 
abounding with almond and fruit orchards, or with rich pasture 
land in which contented sheep continued to graze as the 
unending convoys bowled past.” 

“After a short halt for a ‘brew-up’ at dawn, the traffic 
quickened to day pace, the division was now in new country, 
filled with civilians who stood along the road, thrusting up 
their fingers in the ‘V’ sign, while children wearing berets 
raced beside the trucks shouting in voluble French to the 
uncomprehending jawans, who twirled moustaches and 
examined the lively scene with deep interest. The scuttle- 
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helmeted Americans began to line the roads to stare at men 
whom they had only known previously on the pages of books, 
bearded Sikhs in their pugrees, Rajputs, Jats, Punjabi 
Mussalmans, and squat little Gorkhas. The Yanks gave the 
‘thumbs up’ sign, and friendly jests crackled as the lorries lum- 
bered past. So throughout the day, up the long valley from Le 
Kef to Le Krib, through the Provincial town of Teboursouk on 
its hillside, and past the great monastery of the White Fathers 
at Thibar, Fourth Division drew nearer to the bastion which 
the enemy defended so desperately—the Medjez-el-Bab gateway 
to the open plains of Tunis”. 

“Here British First Army appeared. The contrast was 
extreme. With their new vehicles, camouflaged in dark colours 
to blend with the trees and fields. This other Army might 
have belonged to another nation. Into its ordered scene swept 
the battered old trucks of 4 Division, painted a light sandy 
grey, with never a windscreen, rarely a hood, with mudguards 
tied on with bits of wire; scratched, rusty veterans of an advance 
of two thousand miles.’”” 

The division thus reached Tebousouk on May 1, and came 
under IX Corps for operations. Tunis lay only 30 miles away. 
The Provost Unit Headquarters was located 5 miles west of 
Medjez-el-Bab and settled in. TCPs were established at Tebous- 
ouk and Bizerta. 

On May 5, at dusk, after a ferocious bombardment, the 
attack commenced on Bou Juaker. 5 Brigade led the advance 
with 1/9 Gorkhas leading with a company of 4/6 Rajputana 
Rifles machine gunners. 7 Brigade led by 1/2 Gorkhas followed 
Six successive objectives had been selected, three for each 
brigade. 7 Armoured division was to crash through for the 
‘coup de grace’, at day break. 

Capt Unni Nayyar’s narrative supplies an_ interesting 
account of the approach march : 

“We had a 9 mile march ahead of us. The men bent under 
the weights they carried, for besides their arms and extra 
ammunition they brought digging implements, wireless sets 
and signalling equipment. We passed the dimly-lit provost 
signs of Tac, Divisional and Brigade Headquarters and plodded 
uphill towards ‘‘Z’’ track. We passed three German dead, 
presumably killed when out on patrol and then came to a fork. 
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We were wondering which fork to take when a polite voice 
with eagerness to help, hailed us ‘Fourth Indian Division, Sir’ 
it asked. ‘This way, Sir, first left, then right.’ It was a Divi- 
sional policeman. We were only a mile from the first objective 
which we could see dimly across the cornfields. We were 
guided by a Bofors Gun which fired three red tracer shells on 
a fixed line every five minutes.’”® 

Thus the military policemen of 4 Indian Division were not 
only adept in guiding vehicular traffic on congested roads 
and bottlenecks, but also the assaulting foot columns as near 
to the enemy as possible. In this they were invariably subjected 
to enemy observation, ambush, artillery shelling and air 
bombardment. 

By May 7, German defences around Tunis had collapsed 
and only mopping up operations went on till May 12. 
May 13 was a day of jubilation. General Ivon Arnim, the Axis 
Commander-in-Chief in North Africa, Gen Kram, Commander 
of 5 Panzer Army and Axis Headquarters staff surrendered to 
the Allied Forces. At 1800 hours on that day all organised 
resistance ceased. 

Two years and 336 days after Italy declared war, final and 
complete victory had crowned the efforts of the Allied Armies 
in Africa. Fourth Indian Division had a lion’s share of the 
game, to which its provost personnel had contributed greatly. 

However, the German surrender brought little relief to the 
military police and their unpleasant police duties offered no so- 
lace. The troops were war weary and intent upon enjoying them- 
selves as much as they could when the opportunity arose, but the 
policemen’s duty was to stop excesses. The potency of the local 
wine which the troops thought they could drink like their native 
beer or toddy, caused drunkenness and disorderliness. To this 
was added the temptations of the Casbah of Algiers and the less 
desirable quarters of other base towns. The Arabs made matters 
worse by lifting whatever they could lay their hands on. These 
duties taxed to the limit the resources of the restricted number 
of military policemen available. 

In these conditions the outstanding feature was the coolness, 
initiative, imagination and resourcefulness displayed by the 
military policemen whether they were on traffic control or 
police duty. 
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On May 17, the return journey to Tripolitania began. A 
week later the Division Headquarters concentrated at Misurta, 
on the sea coast 120 miles east of Tripoli. Here in a fortnight’s 
complete rest from fighting, a few amenities became possible. 
NAAFI canteens and the welfare vans opened up. There was 
sea bathing, games and concert parties. The days slid past. 
But while everyone relaxed, the policeman did not. They were 
up and about to see that ‘the soldiers do not outrage nor 
scratch about the country.” 

The provost unit was concentrated at one place after many 
months and some light training was carried out. On June 10, 
rumours of an important event began to circulate. 4 Indian 
Division, the whole of it, would participate in a ceremonial 
parade to be reviewed by a great personality. 

The ceremonial dress for Indian Military Policemen at that 
time, was normal uniform with turban or pugree, with a nine 
inch tall ‘Turrah’ stuck on the crown of the pugree and a 
twelve inch ‘shamla’ hanging behind. A scarlet band of about 
two inches width was wound round the pugree with the letters 
‘MP’ in blue serge stiched on it. The pugree was and still 
is an impressive head gear, very oriental and traditionally 
Indian. 

The place was the Castel—Benito-Tripoli road between 7 
and 14 kilometre stones. Capt Taff, OC Unit in his instructions 
proclaimed : ‘The parade is an exceedingly important one, the 
importance of which will be realised once the inspection has 
commenced. The division has been singled out for the parade 
for its excellent record and grand achievements. The provost 
though small in number MUST BE THE SMARTEST UNIT 
ON PARADE.””® 

The parade was meant for the top brass. The first news was 
that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the Secretary 
of State for War and General Lyon, whose name was neither 
heard of before nor was to be found in the Army List, 
were reviewing the parade. The Quartermaster Sergeant of the 
unit became as lenient as he was usually parsimonious and 
issued anything in the name of turnout. The unit dhobies 
were pressed into service, working overtime. Polish and blanco 
were made available in plenty and the accoutrements shone. 
There was a Corps rehearsal, on June 13. However, the mystery 
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was cleared when the Algiers Radio Station announced that His 
Majesty the King Emperor George VI, was in Africa and 
would review 4 Indian Division. 

The jawans who were on that parade must now be boast- 
ing to their grand children about the spectacle on that day. 
Each unit had its own story. The War Diary of 4 Indian 
Division Provost records : ‘General Lyon (an assumed name 
and rank), inspected the Division on ceremonial parade 
Tehearsal on June 18. On June 19, His MajestyKing George 
VI_ reviewed the Division on ceremonial parade. Prior to this, 
on the 18th, the provost staff with the assistance of the 
Tripolitania Civil Police and Field Security Sections, searched 
the houses and native residential areas on both sides of the 
route to ensure complete security for the Royal VIP.” 

On June 22, the move to Egypt began. Once again the 
provost was in the vanguard. Detachments pushed ahead of 
the Division to establish traffic control on the road, coastal 
which only a few months ago they had manned on their for- 
ward journey. 

Lt MY Khan of 2 Punjab was attached with the unit for 
provost duties from July 22, 1943. He was probably the first 
Indian Officer to join a Division Provost Unit in the Middle 
East theatre. The strength of unit was 1 Officer and 76 ORs on 
August 1, 1943. Provost did a special duty called ‘late town 
duties’ i.e. patrolling the town after midnight to visit the 
brothel area, hotels and clubs to round up drunken soldiers and 
the late birds loitering on the road sides and in the clubs. Some- 
times the MP had to be very tactful in dealing with hotel or 
club squabbles betwen soldiers and civilians or between troops 
of different nationalities. Another important duty of provost 
here was escorting PsW for work parties such as track repairs 
and constructions. MPs were also detailed to control field firing 
areas including the clearance of villages around the range and 
control of exit and entry of civilians. Under the orders of 
the Divisional Commander, special patrols were also sent out 
to check up saluting of all ranks in the Division Area. 

Two important visits took place in August 1943. A VIP 
from India, whose name is recorded just as ‘Mohd’ in the war 
diary visited the unit and ‘inspected’ the Mohammadan 
section on August 5, (probably it was Mr Mohamed Ali 
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Jinnah), and on August 26, the Provost piloted C-in-C 8th Army 
during his visit to units and formations. 


Palestine and Syria Revisited 

With the Division coming under command of 9th Army, 
the unit moved to Quastine (Palestine) on September 11, 1943. 
The Mohammedan Section was located at Jerusalem along with 
Provost HQ and the Hindu Section moved to Tel Aviv for 
provost duties. During September 1943, the strength of Indian 
and British sections was raised to three each instead of two, 
under WE NO IV/48/3, with effect from August 15, 1943 but it 
took another two months to get the establishment fully posted. 

An SIB section was also attached to the unit to investigate 
cases of theft, pilferage and serious offences in coordination 
with local civil police. Lieut Canteenwala was the second 
Indian officer to report for duties on October 13. The War 
Establishment of provost unit was revised and a Second-in- 
Command was authorised. Lt MY Khan who was already 
with the unit was appointed as second-in-command from 
October 17, 1943. 

During November, the unit moved to Qassissin Station 
(Syria). The total distance covered during the three days move 
from November 5 to 8 by desert road was 366 miles. There 
was only one breakdown due to an accident in which a VCO 
was injured. On November 18, 30 potential volunteers for the 
CMP (I) were interviewed by APM?° 4 Infantry Division but 
only 8 were selected. 


The Italian Campaign 

The unit moved on December 1, 1943 and the Division 
began another fateful journey. They moved to Suez where they 
embarked for Taranto, which they reached on Dec 10. 

The DPM 8th Army, Lt Col Fitzgerald, received the unit at 
Taranto harbour and put them to immediate use in controlling 
the disembarkation and policing the town. The discipline of 
troops was very poor. There were many cases of theft and 
forceful entry into private property. Reports continually came 
in of disturbances and drunkenness and of curfew breaches. 

On top of all this, our troops were faced with a new 
weather condition totally foreign to them—snow! As the list 
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of accidents on icy roads mounted the division ordered a ban 
on the move of vehicles till skid chains ordered from 
ordnance were received. However, roads were patrolled by 
jeep and M/C in spite of the dangerous conditions of 
the roads. Fortunately, snow ploughs were brought up and 
they cleared the roads by January 8, 1944. Traffic posts 
were manned night and day in severe climatic conditions. 
Pola village was raided by provost to recover stolen ration 
articles on January 10, 1944. : 

In mid-December, the unit moved to Ptenza area, 75 miles 
west of Taranto and nearly half way to Naples. Training began 
in earnest. The brigades on the nearby mountains and the pro- 
vost unit joined them in detachments. Most of the sign boards 
had been painted anew and other traffic control equipment 
was checked, repaired or new ones used. Christmas 1943 
was celebrated in the usual manner considering the conditions, 
but it contrasted with the previous year’s Christmas in the 
desert. Heavy snow fell again on the 26th morning and the 
roads became very slippery and muddy in most places. Vehicles 
without skid chains were apt to get stuck in the mud. 

5 Brigade ran into considerable trouble on one of their 
training exercises when a blizzard broke. Motor transport 
froze and troops were scattered over the countryside, in some 
cases finding shelter in farm houses and in many cases returning 
to the unit lines after abandoning vehicles. The provost detach- 
ment had a very rough job as it was the first time that the 
unit personnel especially the Indian sections, had seen so much 
snow and withstood such extreme cold. 

Nevertheless, they helped to clear the vehicles off the road 
by assisting the recovery parties. Snow ploughs were pressed 
into service to clear the roads and 1/6 Rajputana Rifles had to 
be literally dug out of the mountain tops where it was stranded. 
The local Italian population was very helpful. 

On January 12, 1944, the division again moved forward. 
In spite of bad weather, the provost controlled traffic through 
pointsmen equipped with wireless sets for communications. The 
Division Headquarters and the provost unit reached Lanciano 
after four days of difficult movement. 

The Division moved up during night of January 19. One 
way traffic was established on Castel Frentano. Night sign 
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posting of routes was done with hurricane lamps hung up on 
stakes. A PW cage was established there immediately on arrival. 
11 BORs of 642 CMP Coy (Independent) were attached for 
duty. The division moved to Dragoniin Sth Army area and 
thus came under its command from January 31, 1944. 

The Indian Division and No 2 New Zealand Division form- 
ed a new Corps, named the New Zealand Corps. 642 
Indep Provost Company (CMP) was placed under com- 
mand of APM 4 Indian Division for operations. They 
established sector control in the rear areas. The unit moved to 
Cervaro four miles from Monte Cassino as the crow flies 
and was within enemy artillery range. Traffic control to 
forward concentration areas and pointsmen at debussing points 
were established. Debussing of mules posed a particular problem 
and great confusion was caused as the animals bucked and 
kicked at the noise of bursting shells. In contrast the debussing 
of 4/6 Rajputana Rifles was done in darkness most dextrously. 
Provost assisted and guided all units upto their front line 
positions. A PW cage was sited and one officer and 30 IORs 
arrived as PW guards. 

The battle for Monte Cassino Monastery, one of the most 
savage in the annals of military history, was renewed by New 
Zealand Corps on February 6. Earlier the American II Corps 
had not succeeded in capturing it. During the night of 
February 15, the provost camp was again shelled and the office 
was hit destroying most files and equipment. One BOR and 
one JOR were wounded and evacuated. Two M/Cs were also 
buried in debris. 

Ina fresh twist to their role, the provost unit was ordered 
to control 50 stretcher bearers and to move forward at short 
notice to collect and evacuate front line casualties. This “S.B. 
platoon” consisted of officers’ batmen, drivers and storemen, 
non-combatants enrolled, cooks, water carriers and similar 
rear line troops. They, however, did extremely well and many 
hundreds of wounded were evacuated under the command of 
the MPs. 

There was only a one way supply and maintenance route 
which was reserved from 2100 hours for oncoming traffic. 
No congestion resulted by this measure. On the night of 
February 24, strong winds with slashing rain uprooted 
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all traffic signs. These were put right by mobile patrols even 
before the storm subsided. Three provost jeeps were hit directly 
by enemy shelling and destroyed. One Hav was wounded 
and evacuated. Telephone cables were laid between TCPs for 
the first time to ensure effective control. 

The Unit strength was 2 officers, 48 BORs, 53 1ORs and 
22 followers. Vehicles were | staff car, 5 x 3 tonners, 12 x 15 cwt 
trucks, 17 jeeps and 34 M/Cs as on March 1, 1944. Traffi ccon- 
trol was established all over the divisional axis up to the Corps 
Maint Area in cooperation with 506 Indep Provost Company 
(which had relieved 642 Indep Provost Company), the American 
and French Provost. Heavy shelling of the unit area continued. 
Five MPs were wounded. They later died in hospital. 

The final straggle to capture Monte Cassino, where the 
famous Benedictine Monastery was located, commenced on 
March 15, 1944. No other single point of defence during the 
whole of World War II drew as much blood as this Monastery, 
built in the 6th century A.D. No other German defensive 
layout prolonged its resistance for such a long time braving 
incessant attacks from the air and ground. 4 Division alone lost 
4000 valiant fighters dead and wounded. The second attempt to 
capture it lastedfor 10 days, upto 25 March, but the Germans 
steadfastly held out. It was only on May 16, that Polish troops 
finally stormed it and the enemy was hurled from it. 1,000 Poles 
were buried in the cemetery on the slopes of Point 444 to bear 
witness to this hellish encounter. 

The provost unit headquarters and the men on duty on the 
maintenance tracks suffered as much as the men in the front 
line precariously hanging on to the positions won at great 
sacrifice. 

Lt Col G.R. Stevens, OBE, the author of the History of 
Fourth Indian Division, had this to say about the 4 Indian Divi- 
sion Provost Unit : 

“Of all Divisional units perhaps none endured greater 
exposure, served longer hours and contributed more to the 
organisation that made maintenance possible than Major Cook’s 
Fourth Divisional Provost Company. His men were stationed 
at points certain to attract the attention of the enemy. Their 
tasks were manifold. Road control, vehicle control, the demar- 
cation and marking of tracks, the supply of information, the 
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sorting out of priorities, the reporting of casualties, the meanti- 
nance of security, the custody of prisoners, the direction of 
stragelers and a score of unclassified employments engrossed 
these efficient pointsmen for 24 hours in each day. A mixed 
British Indian formation, the red caps and red the band turbans 
no longer represented the insignia of resented authority. Instead, 
they stood for assistance in any emergency.” 

During the operations at Monte Cassino, the provost 
suffered more casualties than in any other single operation. 
Two BORs were killed outright due to shelling. Many sustained 
wounds of simple to moderately severe nature. On March 21, 
two jeeps, newly acquired possessions and the pride of the unit, 
received direct hits from enemy shelling and were written off. 
During an air raid on March 22, the unit 3 ton lorry was des- 
troyed. For three weeks while winter gales, driving snow and 
freezing rain pelted, the military policemen stood at their 
appointed places guiding, checking and assisting every one. 

On the credit side, the unit received laudable appreciations 
and four awards. Maj L.C. Cook, APM 4 Indian Division, 
Capt N.R.L. Taff. OC, were mentioned in despatches. Sergeant 
G.E. Birch, Sergeant R.H. Homes and Hav Sher Khan were 
awarded Miltary Medal, British Empire Medal and IDSM 
respectively for their gallantry and devotion to duty. 

In the encounter one Naik was killed out right. 1 Naik 
and 1 follower died the same day of wounds received. Two 
other Lance Naiks were wounded. ’ 

In the operations for evicting the German Forces from the 
spinal column of Italy, three Indian Divisions took part; 4,8 
and 10 Indian Divisions. On May 13, 8 Indian Division, which 
spearheaded the assault in the Liri valley, had punched a hole 
in the main Gustav Line defences of the Axis Forces. 4 Division 
in the Adriatic coastal front maintained contact with the enemy. 
10 Indian Division on the coastal sector faced a new German 
formation. 

The Division left Campobasso for the 8th Army front on 
July 1, and was placed under 10 Corps. Here, the division once 
again relieved 10 Indian Division, which had moved to Central 
Italy. 4 Indian Division Headquarters was situated at Badia, 
less than a mile across the river Tiber from 10 Division Head- 
quarters. The fighting spirit of all troops was as high as ever 
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and general discipline was extraordinarily good. No looting, or 
cases of assault or rape were ever reported at the new location. 

During the first fortnight of July, the division advanced 
towards the Gothic line on two fronts, the main road axis being 
Highway 71 from Rome to Arezzo and then on to Florence. 
The first four miles across country to join Route 73 was 
constructed by divisional Sappers and Miners on July 14 over 
which the provost took control. 

On July 25, His Majesty the King paid a second visit to the 
Division at Palezzo del Pero and all uncommitted troops 
gathered along the roads leading from Arezzo. Provost provided 
necessary traffic control arrangements and pilots. 

On August 1, Operation Vandal for the capture of Bibbienna 
on the road to Florence began. 10 Indian Division was leading 
while 4 Division was on its western flank. The general plan for 
both divisions was to thrust ahead at top speed in a series of 
infiltration movements which would bypass the principal centres 
of resistance. The start line for 5 Brigade was two miles 
North West of Gellow, at Oggio Alto on the flank of Alpe di 
Catenaia. However, on August 10, the operation was suspended 
after reaching Alpe Di Catenaia. 

While 10 Indian Division was spread out in a holding 
capacity, 4 Indian Division provost was ordered to remove all 
its divisional flashes and signs except road signs, and the divi- 
sion slipped back through Arezzo to Lake Transimeno area. 
The Provost had to be extra careful not to leak out this decep- 
tion plan and the TCPs established for the return journey along 
with road signs were left behind to be taken over by 10 Indian 
Division Provost later on. 

By August 14, the division had concentrated to the West 
of Perugia and passed under command of V Corps. On August 
18, they moved towards a new battlefield at the foot hills of 
the Appenines Mountains. 

The unit’s monthly report for July 1944 contains interesting 
information : 

“There were 40 BOR deserters and only 2 IORs. On July 
18/19, 2 Gorkba other ranks, after the battle of Alpe-di-Poti, 
were charged for stealing two sheep from a farmer. On inter- 
rogation, in a good Gorkha spirit they confessed to their guilt 
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and added that they had done that because they were hungry 
after so much exertion and privation during the battle.” 

“The Provost Marshal of Allied Armies in Italy, DPM 8th 
Army and APM V Corps visited the unit and commented upon 
the unit’s efficiency in commendable words.” 


Capt Taff in his war diary for July 1944, says : 


“Mr Amery, Secretary of State for India was successfully 
escorted and guided through the Division area. A Special word 
of appreciation and thanks was receieved by the C.O for the 
provost personnel in general and high praise was accorded to the 
Indian outriders who excelled themselves in their turnout in 
particular. Capt MY Khan, left for India on October 13, as 
Second-in-Command of a Provost Unit. Lt White arrived in 
his place.” 

On October 19, Capt Bradstead of 10 Indian Division 
arrived as OC. Maj Cook who was APM of 4 Indian Division 
for a long time, departed for India on October 20. In his place, 
Capt Taff, who had been commanding the unit, was appointed 
APM of the Division. 

In November, the Division carried out two major moves; 
one from the battle front to Taranto, the concentration area at 
the port of embarkation and from there to Greece by sea. On 
November 1, two sections, one each with 7 and 11 Brigade 
embarked for Greece. Capt Bradstead, OC, delivered a lecture 
on the nature of duties in the new location in Greece, the us- 
ages and customs of the Greeks, and security measures to be 
adopted. The unit embarked on November 26. and landed 
in Greece on December 2, at Salonika. 

Capt Bradstead states in his monthly reports of November 
1944: 

“Owing to the two major moves of the division from the 
battle front to port of embarkation and from Italy to Greece, 
the provost had again been committed heavily when other 
troops were taking rest. But none grumbles, anyhow. The 
discipline of the division troops had slightly deteriorated, 
but this is due to the previous stress and strain of battle and 
the position will improve. There had been theft of WD 
property by the locals, and searches had been carried out 
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by the provost and much recovered. Saluting is improving 
daily. 19 fresh cases of VD reported and all these are the gifts 
of the street walkers. Eight major brothels are operating in 
Taranto, and the MP are doing hard work to control them by 
frequent patrols. One important point to note was the tasks of 
Toute signing and escorting the division from San Marino in 
the north of Lake Trasimino rest area and then from there to 
Taranto in Southern Italy under very inclement weather. It was 
hard and trying. However with the close cooperation and help 
given by other provost personnel and civil police enroute, the 
task became easier. During our voyage from Italy to Greece, 
one of the ships struck a floating mine and sank. Lt Hornby, an 
officer attached to the unit on probation, one corporal, and one 
Lance Naik were injured but were rescued and are safe in 
hospital. One Gunner attached to Provost Unit was killed.” It 
was found later that actual casualties were more than these. 

The stay of the Division in Greece was rather uneventful 
when compared with its previous front line role. Gen Auchin- 
leck, C-in-C of India, visited the Division and he was piloted 
from March 30 to April J, 1945. 

One BOR (CMP (1)) was shot dead by an unknown Sikh 
soldier on June 1, 1945. ‘One lovely and live male child about 
4 days old was found abandoned near GOC’s Mess (?) Child 
was taken by Provost to orphanage on June 4, 1945”, records the 
war diary. An unusual task indeed ! 

During early 1947, the division embarked for India and after 
disembarkation at Bombay moved to Pune. The division was 
designated as an “experimental division’’ of the post-war Indian 
Army. The strength of the provost unit was very much below 
the authorised strength, all old policemen having been posted 
out or sent on release. Also, the BOR element had left the 
unit during late 1946 and the whole unit was Indianised in 
September 1946. The unit was at Ghorpuri Lines, Pune, till 
May 20, 1947 and then moved to Jullunder in ‘aid to civil 
power.” 

When the 1947 upheaval started in Punjab, the division had 
to face it as it had in Italy and Greece only a few years back. 
In Punjab the unit split up, with one sub section with 5 Brigade 
in Amritsar, and one sub section with 11 Brigade in Jullundur. 

The strength of the unit at that time was 1 officer and 2 
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VCOs, 65 1ORs. Maj R.N. Kaker was commanding the unit, 
which came under the Military Evacuation Organisation headed 
by Maj Gen K.S. Thimmayya. 


Fifth Infantry Division Provost Unit 
Eritrean Campaign 

5 Infantry Division Provost Unit was raised at Secundera- 
bad in June 1940. No 9321 Hav M. Marianathan of 5 
Division Signal Regiment, who has now retired as a Subedar 
and is living in Bangalore, proudly states that he had trained 
40 military policemen in map reading and Army organisation. 
The establishment was a Headquarters with two British and 
two Indian sections. 

In September 1940, the provost unit along with the Division 
and two brigades arrived in Port Sudan. The Division was 
distributed along the northern part of the immense frontier 
between Sudan and Eritrea and the provost detachment moved 
with both brigade headquarters. 

The first operational task of the Division was to attack 
Gallabat Fort on the border between Sudan and Abyssinia. 
The surface of the road to Gallabat was marked on the map 
as suitable for all weather, but the road had become heavily 
corrugated with bumps and ridges rendering difficult travel 
by any means of motor trasport. 

Gallabat was captured on November 9, 1940, but the 
troops had to withdraw later in the face of continuous Italian 
air strikes. For two and half months there was a stalemate 
and the Division was halted. Enemy air activity was intense. 

The provost detachment toiled for hours under the scorch- 
ing sun to mark and guide the column through the minefields, 
so laboriously opened up by the Sappers. 

A number of prisoners were captured and collected by the 
provost detachment and sent to the rear. By this time, 4 Indian 
Division Provost had reached Kasala, and was advancing on 
the northern route while 5 Indian Division Provost was 
advancing on the southern route towards Agordat-Asmara. 

On January 22, 1941, 4 Indian Division was held up at the 
Keru Gorge and 10 Brigade of 5 Division attacked the rear of 
the positions thus helping 4 Division in its advance. Over 600 
prisoners, including an Italian general, were taken when Jebel 
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was captured. The provost had a tough time sorting out these 
noisy and often quarrelsome prisoners. Groups of thirsty 
enemy stragglers also landed up at the provost stragglers post 
and were duly helped to the PW Cages. 

The cross country move of 10 Brigade towards Biscia, on 
the way to Agordat, was extremely difficult. Sappers had to cut 
approaches for vehicles down the banks of ‘khors’ (nullahs) 
that crossed the route, and put down steel mesh tracks across 
their sandy bottoms. Further on, Agordat-Barentu road was 
found to bebadly cut. However, thanks to the Sappers and the 
provost the Division waskept moving. 

On January 27, Barenty was attacked and the battle conti- 
nued till the 28th. A Battalion of the Highland Light Infantry 
suffered heavy losses and withdrew. All day long stragglers and 
wounded picked their way across innumerable ravines, 
huge boulders and thorny bushes and finally reached the 
stragglers posts, which functioned day and night. It was a 
night of misery, for the men were without blankets, and the 
bitter cold wind of the hills contrasted rudely with the heat of 
the plains they had just left. 

On February 1, 1942, Barenty was evacuated by the Italians. 
Some prisoners were taken. The capture of Barentu opened up 
direct communications along a metalled road, with 4 Indian 
Division already heading East from Agordat towards Keren. 

Throughout these operations where both divisions were 
either fighting side by side or leap frogging, there was remar- 
kable cooperation between both divisional provost units. 

On March 26, 1942, the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East, 
Gen Sir Achibald Wavell, visited 5 Indian Division front. 
During his visit, as he was preparing to leave for 29 Brigade 
front, the Divisional Headquarters was heavily strafed and 
bombed by five Italian aircraft. The provost unit headquarters 
received a direct hit but escaped without any serious casualty, 
as most of the policemen were away on duty. 

The next day at 4.30 a.m. the combined attack on Keren 
commenced. Within two hours, white flags appeared on the 
Italian defences at Sanchil, Brige Peak, Mount Amba and 
Sammana. The battle of Keren had ended even before the sun 
had risen. Much elated, 5 Division Provost Unit continued its 
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advance towards Asmara, while 4 Division Provost was packing 
up to proceed to its earlier abode in the Western Desert. 

Early in the morning on April 1, a black car with a white 
flag flying from the wind screen was seen approaching from 
the direction of Asmara. The carcontained two Italian police 
officers who request to see the seniormost commander. They 
were led to Brigade Headquarters where they were met by Brig 
Messervy. They requested that Asmara, the capital of Eritrea 
be treated as an open town. Later they were escorted to Gen 
Heath, GOC S Infantry Division. He agreed to the enemy’s 
request on condition that the dumps, vehicles and military 
stores were handed over intact and that civil ancillary and 
sanitary services were not damaged. With these terms they were 
instructed to meet Brig Rees outside the town with their accre- 
dited leaders. 

At about 1030 hours on the same day, three miles short of 
the capital, Brig Rees, Commander 10 Brigade was received by 
the Bishop of Asmara, and by the heads of the Government 
and police. After a brief conference, Brig Rees and his three 
battalions and a battery of 28 Field Regiment marched into the 
city. The four Colonels and he himself drove in state, escorted 
by provost outriders. Asmara had formally surrendered to 5 
Division. 

The main problem that faced the provost in Asmara was 
the evacuation of large numbers of prisoners. The Italian 
officers Prisoners of war were given a week’s parole to go 
to their homes after which they were to report back to the 
PW cage. This they unfailingly did, for they were more afraid 
of the locals. The provost unit had moved into the city on the 
night of April 1 and was located along with Division Head- 
quarters at Albergo Ciano. 

The occupation of the capital of Eritrea, with its large 
number of Italians, presented many problems to the DAPM and 
to the staff of the Division. All restaurants, cafes and food 
shops were placed out of bounds—except for liquid refresh- 
ments—because if troops fed there, there would be a shortage 
of food for the civil populatian, particularly the children. 

Recovery of hidden arms was another major task, especial- 
ly in the local residential quarters. As the job was too much 
for the provost, 3/12 Frontier Force Rifles were asked to help, 
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and a number of rifles, pistols and bombs of sorts were 
recovered. 

Mobile patrols supported by the infantry parties in trucks 
Taced out on the roads towards Adi Ugri and Decamera to 
catch any one trying to escape. Check posts were established 
with infantry protection. The Balush also placed ambushes on 
all roads leading out of Asmara. 

The local Italian police continued to function under the 
overall supervision of the DAPM. An organisation known as 
O.E.T.A (Occupied Enemy Territory Administration) consisting 
of Brig Kennedy-Cooks and a handful of officers, including 
the DAPM, was temporarily established to deal with civil 
problems. The civil population wus, however, very cooperative 
and except for a few minor instances, no hostility was encount- 
ered. 

At one stage during the month nearly every available 
officer and man was on duty at traffic control posts, which 
were established throughout Asmara to check the passes of 
individuals and motor vehicles. No fewer than 500 motor cars 
without proper permits were impounded. 

As the Divisional Provost Unit strength was inadequate to 
deal with about 12,000 prisoners, the PW Cages were manned 
by other troops with only one or two military policemen to 
advise them. Sufficient manpower was also attached from other 
units. 

There was yet another problem faced by the provost and 
the staff. Although the local population was not hostile to the 
victorious British and Indian troops, they were not so indulgent 
with their earlier masters, the Italians. Many cases of assault, 
Tobbery and dacoity of Italian houses and farms were reported 
and investigated. 

In April, the division advanced towards Massawa, the 
principal port of Eritrea on the Red Sea coast and by April 10, 
it was occupied. The problems that faced the provost were the 
same as they were in Asmara. General Heath, GOC 5 
Division drove into the town in state at 2.30 p.m. escorted by 
smarty dressed military police outriders and escorts. 

In the late afternoon of April 8, the square opposite the 
Italian Headquarters in Massawa was packed with enemy 
officers waiting to surrender their men. A PW cage was estab- 
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lished in the aerodrome area. Next morning all roads leading 
to the airfield were thronged with smiling Italians on foot, 
bicycles and in lorries, flocking to surrender. By 10 O'clock 
550 officers and 10,000 Italian and Colonial troops with their 
arms and equipment, had presented themselves and were taken 
into custody by a small Indian guard. The provost was entrust- 
ed with the control of traffic, pedestrians and the surrender. 

Until an Eritrean police force was set up under the British 
military administration, the military police remained in complete 
control of the town. Among the Italians, Fascists and anti- 
Fascists had to be separated and the former confined when 
necessary. The local civilian police had to be screened, as the 
only solution to the usual lack of provost was to use the anti- 
Fascist elements for traffic and local civilian control. 

After the fall of Massawa, 5 Division was given the task of 
capturing Amba Alagi. 

The attack was to be mounted on May 3, but it was post- 
poned to the 4th. The division was concentrated at Mai 
Mascia from where a rough road finished abruptly at the 
Falaga pass. From the roadhead, it took eight hours for 
the supplies to reach our front line troops, by porters and 
donkeys procured locally. The provost established and controll- 
ed the unloading and transhipment point at the roadhead. 
About 800 donkeys had been rounded up and pressed into 
service. These animals were unaccustomed to for the noise of 
battle and created many difficulties. Some 200 of these animals 
“deserted” during to the night. At tranship-points it was a 
tough job for the policemen to organise them and get them on 
the move. 

The battle raged for 12 days upto May 16. At about 7.30 
a.m. two Italian officers with an interpreter, envoys from the 
garrison commander of Amba Alagi, Duke of Aosta, arrived at 
the headquarters of Skinner’s Horse with a white flag, bearing 
a message craving for an interview with the commander of the 
British forces. They were blind folded and brought under 
provost escort to theDivisional Headquarters. 

An armistice was declared from 1 p.m. to 7 p.m that day 
which was extended to 1200 hours on 17 May. At 1530 hours, 
the Italians accepted the terms of surrender. On May 19th, 
there was a parade. At 11.15 a.m. the remnants of the defeated 
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Italian Army marched out of Amba Alagi and filed past eight 
abreast. As they marched, a guard of honour of one officer and 
25 men drawn from each battalion of the Division presented 
arms. Gen Mayne, GOC, took the salute. All Brigadiers and 
senior staff officers including the DAPM were present. 

At the end of the parade about two miles away, they 
deposited their weapons and were led to PW cages already esta- 
blished by the Provost. Besides the Duke of Aosta, the Viceroy, 
five senior generals also surrendered. There were, at the final 
count, 185 officers, 4,180 Italian troops and 412 colonial troops. 
The prisoners were evacuated by road to Quiha. Some 1200 PWs 
were kept to help the Sappers and Miners repair road blocks 
and for use as fatigue parties for clearing salvage. In early July, 
the division set sail from Eritrea, and reached port Tewfik. 


Western Desert 

After some training in desert warfare, the provost unit 
moved towards the Alamein line. The Division’s task was to 
prepare defences at the Qattara Depression in the South and 
upto half way up to the coast. Units were inducted along the 
famous Barrel track, (the track was marked on either side by 
barrels) heading west from the Alexandria Road not far from the 
Half Way house at Wadi Matruh and crossing soft and desolate 
desert track. No formation had made this crossing before. 
Each brigade moved by battalions with each battalion driving 
in desert formation. A brigade column stretched to 15 miles 
and by noon on the first day, many vehicles were bogged down 
in the soft sand. 

Getting this disjointed column of vehs moving was a fitting 
desert baptism for the Provost Unit. However, the division 
reached its destination in fairly good order but it had barely 
settled down when fresh move orders were received. There must 
have been a surfeit of unprintable language about when this 
news trickled down to the troops! 


Race to Iraq and Return 

On 22 August the Division was abruptly ordered to move 
to Iraq to reinforce 8 and 10 Indian Divisions. Once again 
the provost unit faced a long desert journey, this time towards 
the East. Columns moved through Cairo, with a night rest at 
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Ismailia, and a long drive across the Sinai Desert to Gaza. 
Passing through Palestine and Baghdad they reached the oilfields 
of Kirkuk. 

The policemen who led the convoys and brought up the 
rear on their unreliable motor cycles had to bear many hardships 
during that prolonged and arduous journey. But all the 
trouble was of no avail, for as soon as the tail units reached 
Kirkuk at the beginning of October, the Division was ordered 
back to Egypt. Frustration must have reached very high levels, 
to say nothing of sore bottoms and stiff backs ! 

However, the ordeal undergone by the Division during its 
long journeys was not without profit. The provost at least 
gained valuable experience of movements with all types of 
vehicles over vast distances. They learnt the mysteries of enfor- 
cing convoy and traffic discipline and jargon such as ‘vehicles 
to the mile’, ‘miles per hour’, ‘density and volume’ and ‘head 
and tail past a point’. No amount of classroom lessons or 
training convoys could have taught them more. 

In October, the Provost unit along with Division Head- 
quarters and 10 Brigade drove straight to Mena Camp outside 
Cairo to carry out further training in desert warfare, while 9 
Brigade settled down at Kabrit on the shores of the Bitter Lakes 
to train for combined operations. The MP section with 9 Brigade, 
learnt about the beach control for sea borne landing operations; 
and how to row whalers and cutters. They also acquired a 
working knowledge of naval terms. 


Holidaying in Cyprus 

In the first week of November 1941, the Division moved to 
Haifa where Divisional troops and two brigades embarked on 
destroyers and headed towards Famagusta, the Eastern port of 
Cyprus. Provost detachments were posted on board the destro- 
yers, and carried out routine duties. 

To mislead enemy intelligence, the advance Headquarters 
of the Division was named XVIII Corps. Rear Headquarters 
in Nicosia was given the designation of anI ndian Division 
while the units in and around it were called 7th Division. The 
task of 5 Division was to prepare against an airborne invasion 
by the Germans. 

The duties of the provost during the operation were 
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manifold. Information about the owners of civilian vehicles 
was collected and planning for their impounding carried out. 
Good liaison was established with local civilian police. A 
scheme in co-operation with the civil authorities was prepared, 
for the collection, direction, move and administration of the 
affected civilians to certain pre-determined areas. 

The local prison at Nicosia was visited and arrangements 
made to get a portion of it reserved for holding suspects, 
“agents provocateur” and prisoners of war. Reconnaisance for 
alternative routes and by-passes was completed in case of 
sustained air attack on important communication centres and 
routes. 

The manpower required for guarding PW cage, to man 
additional TCPs, and vulnerable points and to organise the 
keeps for refugees was calculated and requirements submitted 
to the formation Headquarters. In addition to these possible 
tasks, the provost were also alloted a sector of the defence at 
the 7th Division headquarters. In case of emergency it was 
to form a platoon to fight the invaders. 

In Dec and Jan, winter rains set in. It would pour 
heavily for two or three days continuously and then there would 
be a lull for a day or two. All but the main roads became 
impassable. To add variety to the otherwise drab routine, there 
came the usual baselessreports of unidentified aircraft, flashing 
lights at sea, explosions and Very lights. The DAPM and his 
men spent a lot of time investigating such reports. 


ty aus eae 


Recalled to Western Desert 

The expected invasion failed to materialise. The command 
set-up displayed little surprise when the Division was ordered 
back to Egypt. They were well used to hopping about the 
Middle East. By April 42 the Divisional HQ was settled in the 
Solum Box and in conformity with all other formations in the - 
Middle East, reorganised itself into Brigade groups. The 
provost was thus once again dispersed into detachments with 
each brigade, the unit Headquarters remaining with the Rear 
Division. These detachments were placed under the direct 
command of the brigades. 
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The desert around Solum, in contrast to the southern 
Sahara, was stony and without sand and dust. The endless 
stretches of monotonous desert were broken by greyish clumps 
of scrub, stones and grit. Roads or tracks were non-existent. 
Only skilful map reading, and a working speedometer to 
measure the distance in relation to that shown on the map, 
would take one to one’s destination. Water was always in 
short supply, scarcer even than petrol. It became an art to 
wash, shave, (which the military policemen had to do religi- 
ously) brush one’s teeth, wash one’s feet, all with a mug of 
water. The resultant dirty, greasy fluid was caught in a pail 
and poured into vehicle radiators. 

Sikh personnel had a great deal of trouble over their long 
hair. Washing for them at least once a week was a must, but 
only if water could be made available. Some even resorted to 
using petrol, ending with a light rinse with water. 

By the end of May 1942, the Division had concentrated in 
the general area Gambut-El-Adem-Tobruk. The tasks given 
were guarding the group of airfields north and south of the 
Trigh Capuzzo line near Gambut, protecting Advanced &th 
Army Headquarters and to be in reserve for the 8th Army. 

The ill-fated operation to destroy the Germans and Italians 
in the Knights Bridge area called ‘The Cauldron’ started in the 
early hours of 5 June, when 10 Brigade Group went in to 
capture Bir Et Tamar, in phase 1 of ‘Aberdeen’ as the operation 
was code-named. In 9 Brigade sector, the second act of the 
battle to secure Sidi Muftah commenced at 6.45 a.m. Provost 
detachments had guided bren-carriers and vehicle columns 
to the forward assembly areas throughout the night and were 
now getting set to cope with the influx of PSW which mark such 
an offensive. However, this was not to be as the Cauldron was 
living up to its name. 

The Germans counter-attacked brilliantly and by 1.15 p.m. 
our forces commenced an untidy withdrawal. A trickle of 
stragglers soon swelled to unmanageable proportions. Whole 
battalions and armoured regiments were in disarray, unable 
to bear the onslaught of the German Panzers. 5 Division 
was now facing eastwards with the German arinoured 
columns in hot pursuit. There were some who attempted to 
establish some sort of order, but is was of little avail as 
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companies, battalions and regiments hurried back disorganised, 
disspirited and disillusioned. Vehicle columns followed the 
tactical numbers painted on roadside barrels only a day earlier 
by the provost. So did the Germans. Scores of vehicles 
surged past the TCPs in the rear at great speed, making MPs 
wonder what had happened. With no contingency orders 
available, they were just as confused and helpless as the rest. 
Only from passers-by could they glean the news of the disaster 
up ahead. 

At 7 p.m. the joint tactical headquarters of 9 and 10 
Brigades was overrun. A heavy dive bombing attack from the 
air coincided with a tank attack. At Main Divisional Head- 
quarters in the rear, officers were at supper when a young 
officer of a British infantry battalion entered and announced 
that a German armoured column had been seen approaching 
the Headquarters. This timely information saved the Head- 
quarters from being trapped as it was soon loaded up and 
on the road to El-Adem. The Signals found it difficult to move 
quickly because their vehicles had been dug in and they had 
to be extricated. However, they did catch up a little later. 
At dusk the enemy abandoned the pursuit. 

Outside El-Adem, every one was desperately trying to guide 
the vehicles through the unmined gap. The military police of 
the Rear Division Headquarters were there with their multi- 
colovred torches flashing, retrying to restore some semblance of 
order. 

10 Brigade, which had been holding their postions tenacio- 
usly throughout the day, were the worst sufferers. Literally the 
whole brigade had been wiped out save for isolated parties who 
made their way back to safety after strange adventures. 

On that memorable day of 5 June, there were many acts of 
great gallantry and in the hour of trial, many military police- 
men proved themselves better than they had been given credit 
for. By 12 June, the main E] Adem defensive box was surround- 
ed. At 2 a.m. on the 17th it was evacuated. At El Gubi stragglers 
were trickling in throughout the whole day. On June 19th, Sth 
Indian Brigade of 4 Indian Division, which had been recalled 
hastily from Palestine, joined 5 Indian Division which had by 
then moved back into reserve, at Sofafi. 

From 19 June, the Division was given a role on the 
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lines of communication between Mersa Matruh and a point west 
of El Alamein. Its depleted provost unit was deployed on this 
line of communication for traffic control duties at water points, 
supply points and at the Divisional Headquarters. Tobruk 
fell to the Germans on 20 June. On June 22, 10 Indian Division 
with the Provost Unit arrived from Mersa Matruh and relieved 
the 5 Indian Division Headquarters which then moved to Sidi 
Hamza, by the main Matruh-Siwa road. 

Later, it moved to Fuka, where a Brigade was holding 
defences, but found it had already fallen to the enemy. 
Divisional Headquarters was now alone. On that night it with- 
drew 30 miles further to the east, to the southern end of the 
El Alamein Line, where 9 Brigade was already in postion. By 
June 28th, the Mersa Matruh position had been abandoned and 
the Eighth Army had reached the Alamein defence line protect 
ing Egypt. 

The Division remained on the El Alamein line up to 
3 September 42, fighting various actions during July and 
August. It was then relieved by 4 Indian Division which had 
just returned from its campaigns in Syria and Cyprus. Divi- 
sional Headquarters with the division’s troops, the Signal 
Regiment and 9 Brigade left the Alamein Line. On September 
9th, they headed for Mena and a sight of the Pyramids. 
Finally, it left the continent of Africa and joined the newly 
constituted PAI Force. It settled down beside the waters of the 
Tigris by the end of September 1942. 


Tenth Indian Division Provost Unit 
IRAQ 

The exact place and date of raising of 10 Indian Division 
Provost Unit is obscure, but we find from its war diaries that 
the Unit was located at Zubair in Iraq, in the beginning of June 
1941. 

It was probably raised, along with other divisions, in March 
1941 and moved to Iraq as a component of the Indian Emer- 
gency Force. We learn from other military historians, that 
a part of the Divisional Headquarters and Division troops 
with 20 Indian Brigade embarked at Karachi on 17 April 1941, 
and disembarked the next day at Basra. The rest of the 
Division joined them only on 8 May 41. 
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Capt L.F Richards who started the Unit war diary on 
1 June, was commanding the unit. He probably raised it at 
Quetta in March 1941 and moved it to Iraq. The strength 
was Headquarters with one British section and two Indian 
sections—One Hindu and one Sikh. In January 1942, Capt C. 
Couper assumed command but, as the diarist humorously 
puts it ‘he was mostly away with the Divisional Concert Party’. 
Either he was an exceptionally gifted artist or else the staff, 
finding him ‘spare’, had to find him a job. 

As soon as the unit arrived, it took over the duties at the 
dock, the civil airport and the R.A.F. cantonment. It also 
carried out an immediate liaison with British Military Mission 
officers and the local civil police and took measures to deal with 
spies and saboteurs. 


The Middle East 

While 10 DivisiomProvost Unit performed its relatively 
light duties in early 1942, in the neighbouring continent, 
two sister units-4 and 5 Divisional Provost Units—were 
engaged in the great battles of North Africa. In May In 
May and June 1942, the Allied attempt to evict the Germans 
and Italians from ‘The Cauldron’ resulted in a fiasco and the 
Eighth Army was in retreat towards the Mersa-Matruh-Sidi 
Barrani line. 

10 Corps in Iraq was ordered to the Western Desert 
to stabilise the situation. 10 Indian Division was the first to 
move out of Baghdad on 22 May 42. It followed the same 
Toute taken by 5 Division Provost Unit a year earlier to Cairo 
via Ismailia. It was a hard journey of 9 days in which the MPs 
had their first experience of handling convoys through the sandy 
desert roads. 

On 3 Jun, while on the move to Gambut on the coastal 
road, the provost unit was heavily bombed and strafed by the 
enemy and one of its trucks was hit. The driver was seriously 
injured and evacuated. This was not an auspicious start to 
its desert campaign. 

The brigades had moved forward of Gambut towards Et 
Adem and were hardly firmed in, when they were uprooted by 
the German onslaught which drove the 8th Army back to E} 
Alamein. 
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The withdrawal of 10 Division on 16 June was an uncontrol- 
led debacle. Though the provost unit was still new to the area 
their military policemen did wonderfully well. The TCP at Sidi 
Razegh operated till the last moment, guiding and directing the 
retreating column. The TCP at Solum Pass (Halfaya Pass) did 
even better remaining in position till enemy armour was seen 
200 Yards away, and withdrew only on orders of the Main 
Division Headquarters. 

On the same night, the Division Headquarters pulled back 
to the Solum Box. On 23 June, it again moved towards Mersa 
Matruh. Heavy strafing of the vehicle and foot columns took 
place but no casualties were suffered. By the evening of the 24th, 
it had reached 3 miles east of Mersa Matruh and established 
itself along with the divisional headquarters. 

At 0400 hours on the 25th, there was severe enemy bombing 
and strafing. The policemen were not so lucky, this time. No 1854 
Sep (MP) Waryam Singh, No 16141 Sep (MP) Ram Singh and 
Sep Sucha Singh were killed while No 12761 Nk (MP) Sampu- 
ran, No 9173 L/Nk (MP) Hazara Singh and No 8081 L/Nk 
(MP) Gurbux Singh were seriously wounded. A grievous loss 
to sosmall a unit. However, if 25 June was considered a bad 
day, the 28th and 29th were worse. 

In the face of ever increasing enemy pressure, the Division 
had once again to retreat from Matruh. Shorn of their vehicles, 
the Provost Unit joined the foot column attempting to break 
out of the enemy encirclement. Early in the morning of 29 June, 
the column broke through the enemy cordon, and zig-zagged 
to get around the enemy. Unfortunately, the head of the 
column, led by an officer, ran into a minefield and blew up. An 
enemy anti-tank gun ambush also opened up causing very 
heavy casualties. The column then splintered into small groups 
trying desperately to escape. 

Capt Couper, the OC and also the DAPM of the Division, 
moved the remnants of his unit and a few other Division 
Headquarters troops to a hollow between two large sand dunes 
and rocky outcrops and halted for the day. On 30 June, even 
this small group was spotted by enemy aircraft which unsuccess- 
fully bombed it. Capt Couper then moved the party to a mile 
south of the main road to Alexandria, where a collecting post 
was established and which attracted some more stragglers of 
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the original column. At that time, there were only 8 BOR and 
15 IOR MPs of the unit present. That night, Capt Couper 
led this small group out of its hiding place and headed towards 
El Alamein. On the way, other stranded columns of the Divi- 
sional Headquarters also joined the group. On1 July 42, the 
group finally reached El Alamein and joined what was left of 
10 Divisional Headquarters. 

During this retreat, 4 BOR and 3 IOR MPs and 4 followers 
were missing, viz No 14423 L/Nk (MP) Sardar Singh, No 
14583 L/Nk (MP) Harnek Singh No 13573 L/Nk (MP) Hira 
Singh, Sweeper Raunqui, Barber Jangis Singh, B.T. Cook, A. 
James and B.T, Cook Zahur Alam. 

For the personnel of 10 Indian Division Provost Unit, 
novices in desert warfare, this was their first real action with 
shells, bombs and bullets whizzing past. It was also their first 
experience in controlling movements across desert tracks in 
actual battle. Their classroom lessons in the Police School at 
Baghdad had now been thoroughly revised and practical 
experience gained at the expense of 3 killed, 5 wounded and a 
dozen missing. 

During August and September, the unit was refitting, 
recouping, reorganising, and training. The strength was made 
up from Basra and Cairo reinforcement camps and rose to four 
sections. On 16 August, the unit entrained at Giza station for 
Port Said, for embarkation to Cyprus. 


Cyprus 

The embarkation was completed by noon on 17 Aug and 
the convoy of ships escorted by destroyess set sail. Unfortu- 
nately, the convoy met with a tragedy for within a few hours of 
leaving the shores of North Africa, the ship carrying the Provost 
Unit was torpedoed and sunk. The unit lost all its equipment 
and 12 BORs were missing, believed drowned. Survivors were 
picked up by the escorting destroyers. It was said that the 
torpedo bored a hole at the exact place where these unlucky 
men were berthed. 

The destroyers landed the survivors at Port Said again at 
about 2000 hours. They were moved to Fort Fouad where they 
rested. It took a week more to refit the unit with all its equip- 
ment and vehicles. On 23 Aug, the unit embarked at Haifa once 
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again on its way to Cyprus. On the same day, it arrived at 
Famagusta and proceeded to Athalassa Keep. It relieved 4 
Indian Division Provost Unit which was returning to its old 
battlefield in the Western Desert. 

From September to December 1942, the unit carried out 
rehearsals to counter the expected airborne invasion. It took 
part in all the exercises conducted by the division and other 
formations in the island, and also carried out all normal provost 
duties. 

Unit Headquarters was located at Athalassa Camp with 
detachments with 7 Indian Division, Ist Indian Division at 
Akkaki and 20 Brigade (Crusader force) at Kokkini, all in 
Cyprus. We have already seen that the groups of forces within 
Cyprus were fictitiously called ‘divisions’ and ‘corps’ so as to 
deceive the enemy Hence these Ist and 7 Divisions had no 
provost of their own. 

From Janto Jun 1943, there was not much activity except 
routine duties training and plenty of amenities. In the 
meantime, the personnel were turned over and many old hands 
left for their parent units. New arrivals were put through 
special training programmes and the NCOs were sent to the MP 
School, Baghdad, in batches. By the end of June, the person- 
nel had been trained and the unit was prepared to take on fresh 
assignments. 


Palestine and Lebanon 

At the end of June 43, 10 Division moved to Turkish Fort 
in Safad, a village in Palestine, leaving one British and one 
Indian section with XXV Corps at Nicosia. Hav Channan 
Singh, who was later to become an efficient instructor in the 
CMP School, Faizabad, was selected and posted to tne CMP 
Depot, Egypt, as an instructor in the Indian Wing. 

The unit established itself at Safad village along with the 
Divisional Headquaters. On 22 July, the detachments left with 
XXV Corps at Nicosia rejoined the unit. 

On 16 October, it was reorganised on a new War Establish- 
ment with three British and three Indian sections and a 
Headquarters. During October, Second Lieut Lumsden was 
posted as Second-in-Command to fill the existing vacancy 
authorised under the revised WE. Major L.D. Edmundston, 
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an officer of the Divisional Headquarters who was attached to 
MP School, Baghdad, with effect from 21 August 41, returned 
to assume the new appointment of APM of the Division. 

In January 1944, Lieut N.F. Canteenwala, 3 Baluch, was 
attached to the unit on probation as third officer. From 1 
February 44, Maj N. Couper became the APM and Capt D.A. 
Lumsden became the OC Unit Lieut Canteenwala was promoted 
Capt and became the Second-in-command. On 15 February, 
Capt Brasted was appointed Second-in-command and Capt 
G.A. Mounsey, Gen List, assumed command on 20 March. 


Italy 

During March 44, 10 division moved to Italy. On 1 April, 
the divisional provost unit was located at Dowlar Camp, 
Taranto, performing normal traffic and dock duties and patrol- 
ling of the town. 

Taranto at that time was crowded with troops of many 
nationalities and internal scuffles among them were not 
uncommon. On many occasions the military police had to 
intervene to restore law and order. There were also many un- 
employed Italian youth who roamed the streets creating 
problems for the civil as well as military police. The MPs had 
a strenuous job controlling them. 

On 23 April, the unit moved to St Vito where it took 
over all provost commitments from the Military Police of 1 
Canadian Division. The Division was holding the lower 
Adriatic coastal sector when the second assault on Monte 
Cassino was in progress. In handling captured PsW a new 
German formation, 33 Division, was identified. By the end 
of May, it became apparent that the battered and retreating 
Germans on the 5th Army Front would not hold out in 
front of Rome and that a long retreat to the main wall of 
the Appenines was anticipated. This involved mountain fighting. 
4 and 10 Indian Divisions were to be relieved for a period of 
intensive mountain training. 

While at St Vito, the unit established two information 
posts and all bridges and diversions on the route were policed. 
A field punishment centre was opened at Ortona castle. On 30 
April, MP 2005 Naik Channan Singh died from _ injuries 
sustained in an accident. 
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The information that could be obtained from these posts 
included locations of Headquarters, units, installations, for- 
mations; where drinking water, petrol, fire service, medical 
facilities etc were available; the general state of road such 
as one way portions, area subject to shelling or sniping, 
condition of roads, classification of bridges, diversions and 
speed restrictions. Route cards were also provided to those 
who needed them. 

The Division moved to Casalvordino on 31 May 44. The 
route was reconnoitered and traffic control was established. 
Sign posting of the route was done in spite of heavy rain. 
Policemen had to te posted on bad stretches of the road, which 
was not better than a village track and very slippery with mud. 
The Field Punishment Centre at Ortona was closed and 30 
inmates were returned to their units. On June 2 the rear 
part handed over the provost commitments to 4 Indian 
Division Provost Unit. 

The unit marched to Casalvordino and on June 6, reached 
Pozzilli. Enroute one BOR MP and one IOR MP were injured 
in an accident. The Unit assumed responsibility for providing 
provost cover at Possivili. 

During the advance of X Corps towards Florence, 10 Indian 
Division was kept in reserve initially while 8 Indian Division 
was in the vanguard. 

8 Division advanced on the right of Highway No 3. A 
provost section from 10 Division was attached to them on 
9 June and took over duties at Marcellia. 

In June, leave to Naples was opened and in order to 
enfore discipline, a section of 10 Division Provost was moved 
to the Corps leave camp at Naples. The unit then moved to 
Collestrada, where it established a PW cage, received 40 German 
prisoners and evacuated them to the Corps cage in the rear. On 
22 June, Commendation of the GOC-in-C X Corps for gallantry 
in respect of fourCMP NCOs who had been attached to 8 
Indian Division Provost Unit were received. 10 June saw the 
unit move to Guaracino. Although 10 Indian Division Provost 
Unit was in reserve, its members were always actively engaged 
in taking over duties from advancing formations. On 17th, 
18th & 19th. it rained heavily and there were thunder storms. 
rivers rose and the roads became unusable. 
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The Italian roads were neither meant for heavy military 
traffic nor for heavy continuous rains. In many places 
they became impassable. The Corps had only one good road, 
with steep gradients. Nevertheless, the advance continued, the 
policemen fighting the mud as well as the enemy. 10 Division 
Provost Unit had a major share in keeping open the main life 
line to the forward formations, by its dextrous rerouting of 
traffic in the rear. In recognition of this the Divisional 
Commander complimented the unit on their excellent work, 
turn out and discipline. 

On 1 July, it reached Perugia (South). On 4 July, 
heavy rain and floods, washed away diversions and roads. 
New diversions and routes were reconnoitred, sign posted and 
controlled till 8 July. 

On the same day, there was an intensive air strike on the 
provost unit headquarters area. MP 2007 L/NK Bukan Singh 
and MP 7648 L/NK (MP) Man Bahadur Gurung were killed 
and two M/Cs were destroyed. In order to augment the Provost 
supervisory staff, two moce officers (Lieuts) were attached for 
provost duties. 

Meanwhile 10 Indian Division advanced on the right flank 
of the Corps, East of Highway 71, and captured Mount Ligano 
and Mt Castiglione Maggiore on 5 July. A welcome change 
indeed from their reserve role. 

During the operations to capture Citta di Castello, 10 
Indian Division protected the right flank of X Corps and 
blocked the approaches to the area around it. The road to 
Sansepolcro was still held by the enemy and the road on 
Highway 73 had to be rebuilt in some places to permit heavy 
traffic. A long bridge on the road to Sansepolcro, about two 
miles north of Citta Di Castello, was demolished and the en- 
gineers had to float a new one and make a diversion. A. provost 
detachment was detailed to accompany the engineers to assist 
them in bridge construction and control of traffic over the 
diversion. 

On July 21, Citta Di Castello fell to our hands. The town 
was ina shambles. Most of the roads had been blocked by 
debris caused by air strikes and shelling by both sides. The 
Engineers could only manage to bulldoze a one way passage 
which presented the provost with a major headache as forma- 
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tion after formation was guided through in pursuit of the enemy. 
To add to this, 10 Indian Division had already started advanc- 
ing to Sansepolcro, and the progress was fast along the minor 
road from Monte Santa Maria to Monter Archi. This minor 
toad was ncthing but a track, dusty in the dry season and full of 
potholes and ruts. Heavy rains had churned the road into mud 
and slush. Additional man power under a probationer officer 
was despatched to assist the provost. 

During this period, His Majesty King George VI, visited the 
area and the diarist of the unit proudly recorded that the unit 
provided pilots, outriders and escorts to the entourage. These 
smartly turned out MPs were in sharp contrast to the drenched 
and mud splattered MPs manning the axis of advance. : 

By the 29th, 4and 10 Indian Divisions had reached the entr- 
ance to the valley of tbe upper Arno. Further operations were 
progressing with both divisions launching a converging attack 
towards Subbiano, overlooking Highway 71. For the build-up 
gun areas were scarce and difficult to find. The Corps employed 
its entire engineer resources to build a jeep track more than 
eight miles long. In many cases, the provost guided the artillery 
columns to their deployment areas cross country or along 
hastily prepared tracks. 

20 Indian Brigade leading the Division, made excellent 
progress and captured the twin peaks on the Cantanaia Alps. 
By August 2, Subbiano fell to 4 Division. 

During these 36 hours of fighting, the provost units of 
both divisions showed their customary adaptability to various 
situations and were always on their toes to keep the wheels 
moving. By August 4, Scansepolcro was entered but on the 
whole X Corps front, the leading brigades met stiff opposition 
from the Germans, who it appeared were not in a haste to pull 
back to the Gothic Line. There was a stalemate and the 
plan of Eighth Army was changed. 4 Indian Division moved to 
5th Corps Front and 10 Indian Division held the whole Corps 
front between Anghiari and the crest of Pratomagno. The 
switchover had to be done in utmost secrecy. signposting 
the routes was abandoned and guides on motor cycles were 
generally used. 

During the move of 4 Indian Division, both provost units 
worked together. The brigades of 10 Indian Division also 
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moved from one front to another so as to cover the whole 
front. Thus vehicle columns were moving in both directions 
on those inadequate roads still full of mud and mire. 

During this period it: was essential for provost officers and 
senior NCOs to be on the road almost continuously. Provost 
Unit commanders were averaging less than four hours sleep per 
night for over a fortnight. The strain was marked on officers 
and NCOs. 

_ The period of heaviest movement was over by 22 August, 
although movement continued for a further period of two weeks. 
On 24 August the Eighth Army was ready to attack the famous 
Gothic Line, the last bulwark of the Germans in Italy. 

_ Despite continuing rains and fioods, pressure on 10 Divi- 
sion Provost Unit eased somewhat in the first part of September 
1944. On the Ith they provided the escort for the visit of 
Mr L.S. Amery, Secretary of State for India. By 21 September, 
the Eighth Army was on the threshold of the Po valley and 
a regrouping of Divisions had to be carried out. The provost 
units of all formations really had their work cut out for them as 
three full divisions—4 and 10 Indian Divisions included—side 
stepped and crossed each other over one way tracks. For the 
MPs this was a nightmare worse than actual battle. 

10 Indian Division reached the flooded Fiumicino River 
by 5 October. Next to handling a disorderly retreat, a river 
crossing operation is unquestionably the most difficult operation. 
to handle, both for front line troops and those who help stage 
manage such a venture. 10 Division therefore owes much to its 
provost unit for the successful storming of Monte Farento 
across the river on 7 October. The Germans did not expect 
the Indians to cross the flooded river at night. However, 
the efficient crossing control organisation manned by provost 
and the guides and TPs at marshalling areas, approach routes 
and bridge and ferry sites, made it possible to cross the river in 
silence and achieve surprise. 

The weather grew worse and for two days, the maintenance 
columns were kept going, again through mud and slush. On 
the 9th, the division resumed its advance and captured Monte 
Spaccato, north of Farento again, in a silent attack. Here again, 
the provost detachments attached to leading brigades moved 
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along with the lay-out parties to brigade assembly areas and 
forming up places. 

During these operations, Maj Couper, APM, and Capt 
Mounssey, OC Unit were always in the front, moving up and 
down, directing, guiding and admonishing. Enquiries, clarifica- 
tions, and advice had to be tendered not only to the staff 
officers controlling moves, but also to the TCPs, check posts 
posts and information posts. 

By mid 1943, each provost unit had, on its establish- 
ment, a signal component with necessary equipment, but 
these were never adequate. Provost had a 10 line exchange and 
adequate telephones, but cables were limited. The signals 
provided lines to all TCPs, TPs and check posts. In many 
instances, the provost telephones were hooked up to the main 
axis line so that they were kept in the picture by listening in. 
Notwithstanding this invaluable assistance from the signals, 
the main reliance for CMP communications still rested heavily 
on their hardy MP despatch riders. 

10 Indian Division continued its advance along the foot 
hills with the object of crossing the Savio river at Cesena, which 
fell to the combined attack of 10 Indian and 46th British 
divisions by 20 October. Near Monte Falcino, the division 
again surprised the enemy by crossing the river Savio unde- 
tected. This was considered to be an important crossing as it 
enabled the division once more to outflank the enemy. The 
provost did its full share in ensuring the success of this opera- 
tion. 

On the 21st, there was a heavy downpour and the river Savio 
rose by four feet; the temporary floating bridges were washed 
away. 4 Indian Division, which was operating in the southern 
outskirts of Cesena town, was strenuously opposed in its des- 
perate efforts to enlarge its bridgehead across the river Savio. 
The deadlock was broken when 10 Indian Division, attacking 
on a broad front on the night of the 21st, captured a pair of 
mountains at the southern end of the watershed, between the 
valleys of the Savio and Ronco. It enabled 4 Division to 
break out of the threatened bridgehead on the 24th. Once 
again, the provost of both divisions were in action, helping 
each other in the turmoil of the break-out. 

In October, keeping pace with the leading elements, the 
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Divisional Headquarters, along with the provost unit Head- 
quarters, moved forward, halting at Pearo, Cirqucchio West, 
Ronco-Ferdo area, Mercato North, reaching the last position 
by 23 October. Heavy rains and flood continued uninterrupted 
during the month and seriously hampered the move of the 
Division and doubled the work of the provost. 

As the fighing forces advanced, the rear areas and the towns 
were brought under ‘district’ administration, which had a static 
provost unit or company. But these provost units assumed 
responsibilities only after the whole Corps had passed ahead. 
During the interim period, the Corps or Divisional provost 
units had to do the policing in these areas. 

The road system in the forward areas presented far more 
problems than in the rear areas. The provost, Sappers and 
the staff always had to face broken down bridges, bomb or 
shell craters, scattered mines, road blocks or burnt out or disab- 
led tanks and vehicles. 

The tasks of the divisional provost units were even harder 
in occupied towns, because immediately after capture of a 
town the provost had to enter it to establish law and order. 
Invariably when a town fell there was mob rule in the 
streets. Well armed partisans and fifth columnists practically 
deemed it a right to hunt down and kill their erstwhile fascist 
rulers; while for the unscrupulous the aftermath of battle 
presented golden opportunities for loot, rape and murder. 

Military Police used loudspeaker fitted jeeps to clear the 
roads for their traffic and many were the times when provost 
men fully armed had to “stand to” in readiness for a local 
opperation for round up these troublemakers. 

In the operations at the end of October, the San Vittor- 
Bertinaro road junction, passing between 4 British division 
and 10 Indian Division, was subject to heavy enemy shelling. 
The provost was instructed to ensure ‘no vehicle other than 
jeeps’ crossed the area. On either end of the road, at a safe 
distance, proper sign posting was done, warning drivers of 
the peril ahead while policemen enforced the orders. On 
21 October; Capt Brastead, the Second-in-command, was posted 
out to take over command of 4 Indian Division Provost Unit 
preparing to move to Greece. 

Now to proceed with the X Corps operations. In November 
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44 the division was halted for a fortnight to refit, reorganise and 
rest. The Divisional Headquarters and the provost unit head- 
quarters was located at Mercato. Capt Mounssey in his 
monthly Confidential report has this to say about ‘Morale’ : 
“The chances afforded this company by the rest period 
have been much appreciated by every body, allowing them as it 
did to ‘clean up’, do make-and-mend etc. to a degree which 
normal circumstances render exceedingly difficult. Messing and 
good billets all helped in this way and the reopening of the 
messes for the other ranks for the first time since Cyprus days, 
nearly the whole unit being together was much appreciated.” 


He continues : 


‘‘All the MPs were double checking the AB 64 as many 
gave false names and units. There were many deserters from 
the frontline who were reported to be moving to the rear. 
Many were apprehended and returned to their units under 
escort. Since the formation of the Divisional Traffic Control 
Company, the unit had found it easy to carry out the normal 
police duties, but they were plenty and kept the men busy. 
These included road patrols, escort to convoys and route sign- 
ing. Cinema shows and ENSA concerts were seen by most 
personnel and they enjoyed the relaxations.” 

In November 1944, to cope with the extraordinary 
tequirements of traffic control necessitated by the swift moving 
operations, on inadequate and overtaxed roads. 10 Division 
formed a Divisional Traffic Company under Lieut Pudalle, 
composed of NCOs and men from other units. This ad hoc 
system worked very well and did much to relieve the strain on 
the provost unit. 

Eventually there were four such Traffic Control Companies 
with a Group Headquarters. The CMP(I) had no such specia- 
list organisation or wing. 

On 19 November, the Divisional Provost Unit and the 
Headquarters moved to Forlimpopoli on Highway 9. On 21st, 
the attack on the German Defences between Rivers Montone 
and Lamone started. By 1 December, the bridge at Casa 
Bettinie on the Montone river was secured. 

In the meantime, the railhead had reached Rimini and a 
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new railhead at Cesena, a few miles east of the Divisional 
Headquarters location, was to be opened. These measures had 
considerably eased the traffic problem in the Divisional area 
but forward move was still difficult as the Germans had breach- 
ed the high water mark banks at the confluence of the Ranco 
and Montone Rivers. The weather on 29 and 30 November 
was so bad that no advance was possible on any road. By 
late afternoon the weather improved. 

The manpower situation for the provost to cover a widely 
distributed front, hemmed in by two rivers, became acute. The 
Light Anti Aircraft Regiments had nearly ceased to have any 
targets in the sky, as the German Luftwaffe had greatly 
reduced its activities because of bad weather and engagements 
elsewhere. 

Thus the AA gunners were drafted to rescue the provost. 
Traffic on these forbidding roads in the crowded darkness of 
a winter night was always an ordeal for the study transport 
drivers. : 

In the last week of November, in anticipation of a 
winter offensive to capture Rowenna and advance further, a 
regrouping of formations took place. Thus on 9 December 
10 Division relieved 46 Division west of Faenza. Highway 9 was 
closed and the two divisions across the Lamone river had to be 
maintained by a single inadequate road that had to be closed 
daily for twelve hours for repairs ! The situation was somewhat 
eased when New Zealand Engineers floated a second bridge 
over the Lamone River between Quarto and Faenza. 

On 16 December, the Division secured Pideura and the 

‘ tidge beyond, and entered Pergola. At dawn, the River Senio 
was crossed and two small bridgeheads were secured across the 
river, near Tebano. Here the advance had to be halted as the 
Division had suffered considerable casualties, and could not 
undertake the operations beyond. 

The severe winter set in, with snow drifts and hail storms, 
causing more traffic problems to the Divisional Provost and the 
Divisional Traffic Company. The advance was halted for the 
winter. 

The troops went into ‘winter quarters’ i.e. remained in 
their forward posts under heavy snow. But the lot of the police- 
man was different. For him, the winter was spent on roads, 
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near bridges and at the temporary TCPs, information posts 
and check posts. It gave him no rest but merely more stress and 
Strain, ashe had to fight Nature’s onslaught on the pitiable 
roads which were never meant to take the. heavy loads of 
Churchills and huge tank transporters. 

In December 1944 the Provost Unit moved to Forli, the 
location of Division Headquarters. One section went forward 
with 20 Brigade. Heavy rains caused the roads named Angel 
and Demon to be closed. 

Wet and muddy conditions continued and road patrols were 
busy. One MP L/Nk who was alone on pointsman duty in the 
forward area, was wounded and evacuated by someone to the 
nearest field hospital. When he did not turn up in the unit, he 
was declared a deserter by the unit but later when the facts 
came to light he was exonerated by the OC. Maj N. Couper the 
APM of the division left and Maj G.W. Jones took over as 
APM on 20 December 44. Capt W.W. Bussa arrived to take 
over as OC in place of Capt Mounssey who was relieved on 28 
December. 4 

In view of the intermittent shelling, orders were issued to 
pointsmen on the road named ‘Hells’ “‘to allow only minimum 
essential traffic on the route by day and keep it closed for 
general traffic forward of Dolly (another road nickname)’. 

The war diary records that Allied Forces Provost 
Marshal sent the following circular to all the units regarding 
sign posting during January 1945. ‘*A tendency has been lately 
noted on part of provost and TC Companies to erect signs 
bearing offensive or frivolous wording, apparently to call the 
attention of road users to certain difficulties and dangers. It is , 
considered that such signs are unnecessary and vulgar and bring 
no credit on the Corps. No more signs will therefore be erected 
and those at present in existence will be replaced as soon as 
possible.” 

With the winter lull in battle still on, the war diary records 
the following news—‘“The unit established a Gurudwara in 
the field in their location during January 1945. It was patro- 
nised by all Indian MPs and also by men from adjoining Indian 
units. Duties throughout the month have been varied. Seven 
24 hours traffic posts were maintained throughout the month. 
Beside other duties, and owing to shortage of manpower, all 
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men have been on duty each day without exception,” reports 
the monthly report of the OC for January 1945. 

“Officers on strength as on January 1945—Capt W.W. 
Bussa Essex Regiment OC 22 December 44, Capt F.P. Flint 
Punjab Regiment and Lieut W.R. Holman R.A. on 31 October 
44 and 25 December 44. By 30 April 45 the unit has moved 
forward in leaps and bounds and reached Mirrabelo 
eventually.” 

In February 45, for the most part the duties were traffic 
control on one way roads with block timing, bridges and 
road patrols. 

New type of passes were issued from 10 February 45. 
Provost was required to check these passes carefully and if they 
found any forged or doubtful ones, the owner had to be detain- 
ed and the Headquarters informed. He was not to be released 
unless ordered by the Headquarters. 

On 2 March 45, a military Police Depot and Training 
School was established at Otaviano (Italy) and personnel from 
provost units serving in Italy were sent there for training. 

With the arrival of spring, 10 Indian Division came under 
XIII Corps for the new offensive, which commenced on April 
9. By 15 April, it had forced a way through floods and mine- 
fields to Molinella and threatened the area north of Reno. But 
movement in the water-logged plain was almost impossible even 
against light opposition and so the division got little farther 
than the canal. Here the provost unit accompanied the Sappers 
to mark the safe lanes through the minefields and to guide the 
marching infantry and vehicles through the lanes. 

By 20 April, the division had captured Idice and continued 
their advance in the XIII Corps front. By the 24th it was facing 
north, on the Reno line when Germans ceased to offer any 
coherent resistance. On 2 May, the cease fire was ordered and 
the whole German Army surrendered to the Allies. 

The 10 Indian Division Provost Unit remained in Italy till 
December 1945, performing less arduous jobs of traffic control 
and policing in occupied towns. 

On 27 May 45, the Commander-in-Chief of India visited 
the provost unit. It was a proud moment, for Jem Nazir Uddin 
Ahmed, Hav Dharshan Singh, L/NK Rajwant Singh and five 
L/Nks, all of whom had received mentions in despatches or 
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commendation cards, which were presented on parade by the 
C-in-C. On 27 June, the Maharaja of Jaipur also visited the 
area and the provost provided pilots and escorts. His Highness 
also met the Indian Policemen on duty. 

In September 45, the unit was located at Piacenza 
with No 1 Section, No 2 Section at Pavia, No 3 Section at main 
and Rear Division Headquarters; 4 Section at Salsomaggiore; 
No 5 Section at Vicens and 6 Section at Voghera—all in Nor- 
thern Italy. 

Capt F.P. Flint, Punjab Regiment, assumed command in 
August 45. Capt P. Mackay, Gorkha Rifles became Second-in- 
Command. In October 45, there was a shooting incident at a 
public place in Milan where BOR MPs were on duty. During 
an altercation, the offending drunken soldiers opened fire and 
two BOR MPs were wounded and one of them later sucumbed 
to his injuries. On 9 October 45, Provost Marshal General 
Major Gen I.D. Erskine, DSO, inspected the Provost Unit at 
No 2 District and appreciated their steadiness on parade and 
their turn out. 

The arduous labour and the exemplary devotion to duty 
of the Indian Military Policemen of this Division were recog- 
nised by the award of British Empire Medals, three Jangi 
Inams, two mentions in despatches, and one certificate of out- 
standing service by C-in-C Middle East Forces. 

In December 45, the unit sailed for India and reached 
Secunderabad in late December. During the first week of March 
1946, it moved to Rawalpindi. Capt P Mackay second in 
command, assumed command in January 1946. Capt 
Darbara Singh relieved him on 27 December 1946 for a short 
while till 13 January 1947 when Capt Darshan Singh took over 
as Officer Commanding. On 16 February 1947, it was redesi- 
gnated 7 Indian Division Provost Unit and again renamed as 
7 Division (Pindi Area) Provost Unit and allotted to Pakistan 
on partition. 

Thus ends the history of 10 Indian Division Provost Unit 
during World War II. We will however, meet them again near 
the Akhnoor Bridge, Jammu in September 1965 to hear their 
tale of the 1965 Indo-Pakistan conflict. 
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Eighth Indian Division Provost Unit 

Here again, the date and place of raising and composition of 
8 Indian Division Provost Unit remains obscure, but from some 
of the occasional references in the old records we find that it was 
originally a British Provost Section (CMP) serving somewhere 
in North India, which on the eve of the departure of 8 Indian 
Division to Iraq on 16 July 41, was hurriedly redesignated 8 
Indian Division Provost Unit and accompanied it to Basra. 

It appears that the unit did not originally have any ptoperly 
constituted Indian Provost Section, though some JORs were 
attached for duties. It was during October 43, that 3 Indian 
Sections were officially added making it a Headquarters and 6 
mixed sections unit. 

It moved to Italy in September 43, along with Division 
Headquarters. On 24 September, it landed at Taranto, in 
Southern Italy. While in this area, it performed normal police 
duties along with 101 Provost Company and 2nd Para Brigade 
Provost Company (British). Taranto was full of troops of all 
nationalities and there was considerable trouble in the early 
stages of occupation. 

On 5 October 43, 8 Division joined battle for the first time 
against the Germans, clearing the high ground west of Biferno, 
that too against the expert troops of the German Ist Parachute 
Regiment. The Divisional Provost also had their first taste of 
the Italian roads. 

By 24 October, the Division had moved North of Foggia 
and concentrated in the Ururi area. During the move of the 
Division the Indian section’s axis presented great difficulties 
as the weather worsened. The Indian MPs who had just 
joined the provost service had no time even for basic provost 
training. A Section of 105 Provost Company (British) was sent 
to assist temporarily, which operated with the Indian sections 
for about 10 days and gave them rudimentary training in traffic 
control duties. 

Later, V Corps Provost Company (British) assumed the 
tesponsibilities within the division area. During its move 
towards Foggio in appalling weather the APM was killed when 
the jeep in which he was patrolling slid over a precipice. This 
was the first casualty, to be followed by many more. 

In October 43, the strength of the Indian sections was 
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made up by calling for volunteers from 2/6 and 1/5 Gorkha 
rifles, IGSC, 1/5 Maratha Light Infantry, 3/15 and 3/8 
Punjab and 1/12 and 6/13 Frontier Force Rifles. There were 
many volunteers, but after screening only a few were accept- 
ed and transferred to the CMP (I). This resulted in a Gorkha 
Section, Punjabi Mussalman, Hindu and Sikh sections. They 
were trained by their British counterparts in the unit but really 
speaking their training institution was the battle fields of Italy. 

The Division had, by 8 November, reached San Salvo and 
its forward troops were reconnoitering River Sangro. The road 
Termali-San-Salvo-Vasto was a mere 30 mile stretch but 
it proved to be one of the worst so far encountered. It included 
two miles of one way road and nine single Bailey bridges, 
amongst them the Trigno river crossing, all of which were 
bottlenecks. 

In early November, the weather was bad and growing worse 
when snow fell on the 10th. The advance of the brigades was 
hindered more by flooded fords and dissolving bypasses than 
by the enemy. The inexperienced Indian Policemen of the divi- 
sional provosts had their first serious practice in controlling 
one way traffic, bottlenecks, flooded fords, minefield gaps, em- 
bussing and debussing areas, loading and unloading points, start 
points, and dispersal points. The BOR MPs who had rather 
more of training than their Indian counterparts, guided and 
coached them later. 

Attessa fell to the Indians on 11 November. The division 
less one brigade reverted to Corps reserve on 14th. Gen 
Montgomery decided to cross the River Sangro between Torino 
and Paglita, near the sea shore, but a few miles inland. 

Stores and equipment were laboriously brought up on the 
only road available. Much of it was so narrow that the provost 
had to establish one way traffic. All movements were in the 
absolute dark. The artillery had to be carefully guided to their 
almost inaccessible gun areas, through four miles of a mule 
track, which had to be carefully negotiated. Military policemen 
guided them, mostly footslogging at the head of the column. 

The task of 8 Division was to ‘follow 36 Brigade’s assault 
on the main German defences, moving along the road 
Torino-Mozzogrogna. But the plan did not fruitify as the 
first mishap was bad weather. In rain and flood, under 
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heavy shell fire, attempts to bridge the Sangro failed and the 
division’s attack was postponed to the 27th. On this date the 
crossing went through smoothly and by early next day 8 
Division had captured its objectives. Thereafter, all secrecy was 
discarded and guns, tanks, carriers and transports stormed 
across the river, in the face of intensive shell fire. 

Any congestion at the bridgeheads or at the entrance to 
the bridges would have been a catastrophe, but the policemen, 
with the continuous swing of their white sleeved arms, kept 
the streams of traffic moving. The experience gained by the 
provost during this major opposed river crossing helped it 
immensely in future operations. 

By 3 December, the Division had captured Lanciano, which 
later developed into a reception camp for our provost units 
entering or leaving Italy. On 6 December, one of our brigades 
relieved a Canadian Brigade at Rogatti, about 25 miles south 
of Oratona. Here the division faced an enemy infuriated at the 
loss of Rogatti. The village was heavily shelled. A bridge 
‘Impossible One’ as it was called, ‘over river Maro was 
constructed starting from the enemy side.’ For this, bridging 
materials were ferried across immediately after the bridgehead 
was established and the construction started in reverse. The 
brigade provost detachment controlled the ferry points initially, 
and then took over the control of the bridge through which the 
tanks, anti-tank guas, and the Ist Maratha of the 21st Brigade 
went over and by 13 December. captured the village of Caldari. 
By 19th, Villa Grande was reached. The battle for Ortono 
continued till 23 December and then was halted by stiffening 
German resistance. 

The new year found the provost unit at Frisa, occupied 
with its maintenance and normal provost duties and with the 
sections distributed with the brigades at Villa Grande, Casone 
and Romagnola. 

New Years Day 1944 brought snow—tons of it. There 
was also intermittent shelling. A few shells landed near the unit 
headquarters causing no damage. 

One section of provost under the command of Jem Dalip 
Singh Chhatri was detailed for traffic control duties at the 
Divisional Maintenance Area at Anciano. This was the first 
independent assignment to Indian Police Personnel. 
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_ The Indlan Military Police under the VCO did their job 
excellently and by trial and error, learnt their trade. However, 
V Corps Provost Unit and 11 Provost Section (British) also 
helped them by their guidance and advice. 

On 8 January, Sgt Bishop’s Provost Section at Villa Grande 
was having a bad time. The house next to the one in which 
his section was accommodated was hit by mortar fire during 
the night and set ablaze. He had to vacate the provost lodging 
even as shells were falling, but luckily suffered no casualties. 
Added to this discomfort, an enemy patrol infiltrated into the 
area and started firing. Sgt Bishop and his men gave a good 
account of themselves, forcing the patrol to withdraw. 

Major offensive operations moved to Fifth American 
Army’s Front in the Central and West Coast of Italy during 
December 43 and continued till about May 44. During this 
time there was regrouping of formations and units. On the 
Adriatic coast it was comparatively quiet though there were 
limited offensive operations aimed to keep the Germans tied 
to their positions so that they could not move their forces to the 
Fifth Army’s front. 

At that time, the task of establishing traffic control for the 
crossing of the river Maro, East of Orsogna was given to the 
8 Indian Division Provost Unit. The difficulty of planning and 
execution of traffic control for this operation was well brought 
out by the Unit’s diarist, by an entry in the war diary under 
“‘new arrangements for Maro crossing.” 

“The assault Brigade moved out in the evening and 
crossed over by 2115 hours. A new route, code named ‘Fraser’. 
was reconnoitered and sign posted upto Villa Grande by the 
officer commanding and Lt Baines. This bypass cut out that 
sector of the main road which was under enemy observation. 
Maro crossing was controlled for all the 24 hours from 10 to 14 
January. Daily duration of duty was however, reduced to 23 
hours and then to 22 hours on 12 to 13 to relieve the hard 
worked military policemen who were continuously on the job 
for about a week without rest or even sleep. 

The Canadians took over the control from the morning of the 
14th. No 3 Section under Sgt Bishop, which was under heavy 
pressure, was relieved first. During that period, the enemy 
continued shelling the crossing places and the roads. No. 
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10656 Lance Naik Naring Row Sithole, a Maratha Military 
Policeman, was killed at La Torre traffic post while on duty, 
when the enemy shelled that ‘T’ junction. ~ 

During January, there were some changes in the unit’s 
command set-up. Capt Rowe took over as officer commanding 
and Capt Marshall became Second-in-command on 27 January. 
In thé first week of February, there were two shooting 
incidents in which two BORs were killed. Both were from the 
CRMP. The Division Headquarters and the provost unit 
moved to Lanciano on 9 February, en route for a new assign- 
ment in Central Italy. 

By theend of February, the unit had concentrated in 
general area Mignano in central Italy, facing Monte Cassino. 
The unit was on intensive training around Dragoni. Lieut 
Baines with a Provost Section was attached to 19 Infantry 
Brigade and Lieut Chadwick with another section was with 17 
Infantry Brigade. The remaining unit, in addition to normal 
training, was also entrusted with the control of the main axis 
of the Eighth Army which was called “Speedy Express’. Later 
XIII Corps Provost Unit relieved them. By the end of 
April, the unit was ready, fully rested and trained for a final 
assault on the fortress of Mount Cassino. 

The unit a was under XIII Corps, which held a five mile 
front facing the river Rapido on the North East of Monte 
Cassino, the river Gari in the centre and the river Liri to the 
South of it. The task for the Corps was the establishment of a 
bridgehead over the Rapido and the indeterminate stream 
known as the Gari, between Cassino and the Liri. 8 Division 
was to assault on the left with 4 British Division on its right. 
The crossing place was at Saint Angelo and south of it for the 
8th. 4 Canadian Armoured Brigade was placed under 
command for the operation. This was the general plan. 

The provost plan was as follows. The two Provost sections, 
one each to the two assaulting brigades under an officer, were to 
cross the river Gari along with the brigades, reconnoitre the 
route forward, signpost and man them for further development 
of the bridgehead. XIII Corps Provost Unit was to establish a 
control organisation on the near back for both the divisions 
upto the respective brigade assembly areas, from where the 
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divisional provost took over upto the forward debussing and 
vehicle waiting areas. 

At 2300 hours, on May 11, the leading brigades in assault 
boats shoved off from the near shore. The enemy was off guard 
and surprised. Mines were found ready to be laid but not yet 
activated, and our Artillery’s counter-battery work prevented 
any serious gun fire on the river crossings. There was, however, 
shelling at some places which the enemy thought were to be 
the assembly or forming up areas. The bridgehead was esta- 
blished by dawn and the Sappers commenced construction of 
two bridges across the river, a mile and more south of San 
Angelo. 

The bridges were open to traffic soon after eight in the 
morning. The provost took over control immediately there- 
after. The first to cross were the columns of 6 Lancers and 
some anti-tank guns. The bridge sites were shelled throughout 
the day and closed for traffic from time to time. By the 
evening, the Division had established a secure bridgehead. The 
success of the Division was in no small measure due to the 
tireless work and devotion of the divisional provost and the 
XIII Corps Provost men. The speed of the build-up on the far 
bank was maintained according to the schedule inspite of 
periodical interruptions. During this operation, one Lance 
Corporal and one Lance Naik were wounded in shelling and 
were evacuated. 

The forward brigade had started collecting prisoners. 
To hold them temporarily on the far side, a temporary PW 
cage was established. The second in command of the-unit, Capt 
Marshal, with a section of provost crossed over to man the 
cage on 12 May. 

Next day, San Angelo was in our hands and the divisional 
provost were hard pressed to find men to control the town. 
21 Brigade which was in reserve crossed over on 14 May 
and resumed the advance ahead of 19 Brigade. The reserve 
section which was committed to bridge control was ordered to 
join 21 Brigade and moved with them to the front. By last 
light, 14 May, the front wall of the Gothic line had been 
pierced. 

According to the plan, 78 Division (British) was to pass 
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through 8 Indian and 4 British Divisions and to advance 
further towards the Liri Valley. It was delayed by recurrent 
damage to the bridges. Its movement was also hindered by the 
growing congestion of traffic behind the river. In spite of all 
traffic control a chaotic traffic jam built up freezing all 
forward movement for a day and a half. Disentangling this 
knot of vehicles, tanks and guns was a monumental task. 
On narrow roads with verges heavily pocked with craters, 
the MPs faced a grim task, but steadily they unravelled 
the jam and got the formations moving. On 16 May the division 
advanced upto Pignataro, where 1 Canadian Division 
relieved it and the division came into Corps reserve, except 
17 Infantry Brigade which continued under the command of 
the Canadians. 

On 17 May, No 3 section locality was heavily bombed by 

“enemy aircraft but there was no damage. The unit Head- 
quarters along with the Divisional Headquarters moved from 
Miganano to Dragont, and then Cassino town area on 20 
May. 

By the evening of 25, the leading elements of 8 Division 
had reached Castro Cielo. The Germans were now retreating 
northwards through both valleys Rivers and hills delayed the 
pursuit. 

By evening the division had concentrated behind Roccas- 
secca station. It resumed its advance next morning and by 29 
May it was racing towards Alatri. Unfortunately its progress 
was hampered by yet another traffic jam. 

Eric Linklater critically portrays the silly conflicts that 
develop on such occasions between our own formations over 
the right of passage. He says, “But then, for a day or so, the 
prospect of pursuit receded and all our divisions lay locked in 
stupid conflict for the right of way. Traffic in the narrow, 
overcrowed, mined and cratered valley had been difficult from 
the moment after our dogged infantry had broken the bloody 
door and entered. Now traffic became impossible, it almost 
ceased to move and crowded vehicles and idle guns stood nose 
to petrol-smelling-tail in helpless confusion, while officers of all 
degree swore horribly in important wrath and weary huddled 
soldiers gave their fatigue an aspect of philosophy by sleeping 
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while they could. The jam of traffic had coagulated and became 
a fevered stasis.” 

«,,. All supply transport, the normal traffic stream, that is, 
was standing aside to make way for these formations. And 
Highway 6 had been allotted to the XIII Corps for its advance, 
in immediate succession to the Canadians’ operational require- 
ments. But all these eager columns, envious of victory, lay 
locked in frustration and mutual embarrassment. Chaos was 
resolved, and the pursuit continued”’.” 

In retrospect, it appears that this traffic chaos was appa- 
rently due to inadequate or incorrect appreciation and lack of a 
solid staff provost plan. Eighth Army was operating on a two 
corps basis and the main Army axis followed the XIII Corps 
route 6 to Rome and thence via Route 3 towards Civita 
Castellana. Highway 6 was athree or four lane route along 
which traffic could move at 30-40 miles per hour. On reaching * 
Magnano and Cassino, the traffic had to enter into smaller and 
inadequate routes to reach their formations and units. The 
columns moving at 30 to 40 miles per hour had to slow down 
suddenly. Obviously there would be a closing up of the 
vehicles and a time came when they had to stand still till the 
forward vehicles cleared the road ata much reduced speed. A 
proper appreciation and a plan to control the move of vehicles 
on Highway 6 from the start point, or at least as far away as 
possible from the anticipated place of obstacle and coordination 
of provost resources, would have probably prevented the traffic 
jam. But yet it was a lesson well learnt by provost at the cost 
of considerable misery. 

Major Crozier narrates the preparation and execution of 
the provost plan for the advance of both Eighth Army to 
capture Cassino and Fifth Army heading towards Tome. Here 
are some interesting extracts : 

“From | to 10 May, final regrouping of the Eighth Army 
prior to the battle continued; six divisional moves took place to 
and from the front line... The Canadian Corps placed at the 
disposal of the Eighth Army a large proportion of their provost 
resources, to assist in the control of traffic on Highway 6. 
During the fortnight prior to the opening of the offensive, 
Army Provost handled on an average of eleven thousand 
vehicles daily on Highway 6 alone. Constant watch by police 
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mobile patrols, the use of loud-speakers apparatus, observation 
air craft, (present day air OP flights) and first class police 
communication made this possible.” 

“A ruthless check on ‘“‘Swanners” was enforced; a number 
of “pull in” areas were established along the main routes into 
which police signalled suspected vehicles. Offenders were 
impounded or turned back. Large warning notices in English, 
Polish, French, Jtalian, Roman Hindustani and Urdu were 
prominently displayed on the principal routes. Recovery 
facilities were located with CMP Headquarters and traffic 
control posts and regular use was made of light air craft (to 
spot congestions on road)... The armour was moved at night 
by a tank route which had been constructed parallel to 
Highway 6. No lights were permitted on tanks; the tracks were 
lit and the armour was escorted by CMP jeeps.” 

“During the period of heavy tank transporter moves by 
night which followed, loudspeaker equipment was found to 
of greatest value in passing instructions to tank crews and 
be transporter drivers above the noise of their engines. .. the 
pursuit became very rapid and the chief obstacle was the 
limitations imposed on road capacity by damage to bridges, 
craters,and major demolitions and mine fields. It became 
necessary to limit the size of the force engaged... The cam- 
paign in Italy taught the military police much about the control 
of bridges, one way diversions, ferry control, timing and 
routing of convoys, the value of wireless and telephone 
communications and the all-important need for keeping things 
moving all the time. The. operational problems were alway 
severe and testing, and the maintenance of close liaison with the 
US Military Police was a constant task in itself.” 

Senior provost officers from the Army and the Corps rushed 
to the spot of coagulation and the chaos was finally resolved by 
tesolute orders to the column commanders. The advance 
proceeded towards Atlari leaving the ‘clotted Jam’ to 78 
Division to tackle. The 8th further moved on towards 
Guarciano. By 4 June this town also fell. At the same time, 
the Americans entered Rome. 

From 5 June 44, 8 Division advanced along Highway 3 on 
the East bank of the river Tiber, headed towards Foligno. Then 
it turned to the right of the main highway and for three days 
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fought a series of small and bitter actions in the rough country 
rising to the hills. 

On 6 June, the Divisional Headquarters and the provost unit 
Headquarters moved to an area seven miles south of Arce. A 

platoon of the Ist Royal Fusiliers was attached under command 
of the provost unit. These men, not trained or experienced in 
police work did extremely useful work under the provost NCOs 
guidance on the divisional axis. In addition, a section from 
10 Indian Division Provost Unit which had also joined XIII 
Corps and was then operating in the same area, was also attach- 
ed with effect from 9 June. 10 Division Provost was at that 
time at Guaracina and their section took over 8 Division Pro- 
vost duties at Marcelliana. 

The division was advancing fast and rarely did it stay at 
one place for more than 24 hours. Its MPs worked practi- 
cally without sleep on the roads and tracks, pushing through 
and guiding the armour and vehicles upto the start lines in 
many cases. The forward troops, particularly the infantry, were 
busy solving their own problems. They had, by this time, 
gained full confidence in the ability of the military policemen in 
the rear to see that their needs—not only of dal and chappati— 
but also much needed ammunition and oil—reached them 
regularly. 

On 17 June, the rains came and brought many sufferings to 
the provost in its wake. On 18 and 19 June there was a heavy 
and ceaseless downpour. The river rose and the roads 
disappeared or in many places became impassable. Nevertheless 
the policemen were out, cloaked in inadequate overcoats, fight- 
ing the mud and facing the enemy’s often intensive shelling. 
During this period, it was the roads that dictated thestrategy of 
Eighth Army and the tactics of the lower formations and units. 
X Corps unluckily got the confined and unsatisfactory route to 
Sansepolcro through Umberide. By 24 June, 8 Divisicn was 
literally pulled out of the greyish mud and ordered into much 
needed rest. All policemen graciously welcomed it but 10 Divi- 
sion Provost who relieved them obviously did not. 

The divisional headquarters as also the provost unit reached 
Foligno by 30 June. The dispositions of the unit on 1 July, 
was Unit Headquarters and 2 and 3 Sections at Faligno, No 1 
Section at Assisi employed on town’ duties. 4, 5 and 6 were 
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with the forward brigades. On 5 July, 4 Indian Division 
passed through the divisional area and traffic control was 
provided along their axis. 

On the nights of 21 and 22 July, 8 Division was again in 
the line, relieving the French at Certaldo, and was on the 
move on the road from Siena to Empoli. By 25 July, 21 
Brigade was two miles short of Montespertoli with 19 Brigade 
level on its left. By the end of July, the famous River Arno was 
in sight reminding the provost to get their river crossingequip- 
ment in order. 21 Brigade, in the meantime, carried out a small 
scale crossing operation over the river Pesa and the provost 
was fully committed for the whole night in establishing various 
controls for the crossing. The crossing was hotly contested and 
there were a few casualties amongst the policemen. 

On the night of 3 August, the unit area was heavily shelled, 
but little damage resulted. On that night, 21 Brigade had reached 
the suburban area opposite Signa on the far side of the Arno. 
There were still some German outposts on the southern bank 
of the river and they pot shots atthe military took police 
patrols on the road from Signa to Montelupo. As they were 
probably in a hurry, their parting shots were not very accurate. 

In August, XIII Corps came under Fifth Army, on 
its extreme right. The long mountain front, roadless and 
unaccommodating, between the two Armies, was policed by X 
Corps which consisted of only the Corps and 10 Indian 
Division Provost Unit. 

On 21 and 22 August, for operations north of Pontasieve 
19 Field Regiment, R.A. was escorted without lights by provost 
men to locations during the night on tracks made by engineers. 
It was drizzling and the tracks turned into a quagmire. 

On 24 August 44, Capt P.O.B. Rowe, the OC Provost 
Unit, while on patrol in his jeep, came under enemy shelling and 
was wounded in the head. The Provost worked all round the 
clock during those two days and escorted all units moving 
forward to their assembly areas. Lieut Flint of 3/15 Rajputana 
Rifles joined the unit as a probationer. 

On 28 August, the leading battalion of 17 Brigade entered 
‘Clover’ Route and moved north with the brigade provost 
section at its heel. Lieut Chadwick established check posts 
on the route in accordance with the operation order. Capt 
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Ward was at unit Headquarters. The extraordinary commitment 
of the unit in such fast moving and fluid operations can be 
gauged from the following extract of the unit War Diary dated 
28 August 1944: 

“No 3 Section no change. No 2 Section manned following 
points. TCP MR 911638; rd junc 014645; rd junc 952623,— 
clover route altered and signed from rd junc 911630 to rd junc 
966645, rd junc 938645, Down route signed from 935635 rd 
junc 922631 rd junc 911630 17 Brigade passed through sector. 
Evacuation of POW was another task which took most of the 
time and personnel.” It will thus be seen that in an area having 
10,000 yards frontage and 4,000 yards depth, there were 
11 points of control. Allotting two men for each post it would 
have required a minimum of one and a half complete sections. 

Another aspect of the Italian campaign was frequent 
Teorganisation and regrouping of formations, resulting in swift 
movements of divisions from one front to the other, taxing the 
provost resources at all levels. This will be a constant feature of 
modern warfare where there will be continual regrouping, 
at high speed and usually under cover of night. 

The main problems in such switch-overs was handing and 
taking over of the area of responsibility and re-sign posting the 
routes with new boards bearing the new formation signs and 
tactical numbers. The painter authorised to the establishment 
of a provost unit could never cope with the pressure of work. 
The military policemen had to do the sign writing and some of 
them became experts in this art. Stencilled sign plates, 
though quite good for a first and temporary lay out, was found 
unsuitable for permanent use. 

The main routes were few and therefore they were in use by 
many formations at the same time, each provost unit displaying 
its own formation signs. Thus the cross roads and obstacles 
came to be plastered with batteries of boards of various sorts and 
in assorted colour combinations. All these needed coordination 
at the highest level. Military Police sign boards, it was ordered, 
were to be in white lettering on black boards, and it was laid 
down that only the military police were entitled to use this 
colour combination. Later on in SEAC, this was changed to 
black letters over a yellow background. 

Then there were deception plans simulating the moves of 
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formations from one front to the other. This was restricted to 
the hours of darkness in which troops were stripped of their 
distinguishing formation signs. The tactical numbers and 
formation signs on vehicles were hidden by mud _ plaster. 
Undoubtedly they confused the enemy, but they confounded 
the MPs as well, whose task was to shepherd the Traffic. 

In September, 8 division again set out on a series of 
conquests. By 12 September, it had reached north east of 
Vicchio in the central front. On September 13, the objective 
of the divisions was the 4000 feet Femmine Morte. The country 
was extremely rough and difficult. The detachment with 21 
Brigade and 17 Brigade had to toil unceasingly to get things 
moving. 

In its endeavour to clear the minor road from San 
Benedetta the provost found that the heavy rain was so exces- 
sive that many tracks were impassable even for mules. The 
road was opened to traffic only after the weather had slightly 
improved, but it was only at the end of the month. 

On 6 October, on the road to Foenza, three L/Nk MPs of 
No 1 Section attached to 19 Brigade at Bottechette, controlled 
the dispersal of brigade vehicle columns at the dispersal point, 
where a TCP was established. Three L/Nk (MPs) manned the 
debussing point which frequently received the attention of 
the enemy gunners. This fact, recorded in the war diary 
of the unit, dispels oft repeated wrong notions that the Indian 
policemen were not committed to serious police duties but were 
mere understudies to the British MPs and acted as ‘translators’. 

In the midst of mud, rain and snow, the turnout of the 
military policemen in general was superb and an October entry 
states ‘“‘GOC 8 Indian Division complimented the military 
policemen attached to 17 Brigade for their excellent turn out 
and devotion to duty, in spite of many handicaps.” 

In October 44, Capt C.B. Baines was officer commanding 
in the place of Capt Rowe, who had been wounded. The 
other officers with the unit were Capt G. Chadwick, Capt AJ. 
Chubb and Capt S.W. Ward, the last two being ‘probationer’ 
officers attached during August and September 44. The unit 
strength at that time was Headquarters plus three British and 
three Indian sections, including a GOR section commanded by 
Jem Dalip Singh Khatri. 
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L/Nk Channan Singh of No. 2 section won appreciation 
from the OC unit and others for his good work. This section 
was usually committed on very difficult and important assign- 
ments. They proved that they were second to none in perform- 
ing the police duties in the thick of the battle. The section 
came many times under heavy shelling and their jeep was 
damaged on one occasion, but due to their alertness and quick 
digging—in they did not lose a man except on the occasion 
when L/Nk (MP) Narain Row Shitole died of shell wounds. 

In December, the Division was moved to the west 
coast to meet a sudden threat to the valley of the Serchio river, 
north of Lucca. The snow had now fallen in the plains. Sleet 
and slush covered the roads, but this was the second winter in 
Italy and our MPs had anticipated problems and were ready 
to face them. Eighth Army had now halted for the winter. 
Christmas was spent en route to the new locations. 

On 10 January 1945, Hav Saudagar Singh and L/Nk 
Channan Singh sustained serious burns on their hands and were 
treated inthe ADS. During that month the unit moved into 
the Gallicane area for rest. 

In February, the unit moved to the Florence area and was 
located at Mazzano. On 13 March, Lieut Zaman Khan, 3/15 
Punjab Regiment, was attached to the unit, having completed a 
course of instruction at the CMP Depot, Almaza, Egypt. He 
started a refresher training programme for IORs. 

When spring finally came in April, with a multitude of 
colourful flowers springing up on mountains and vales, the 
Division was again on the hunt for the Huns. 

On 6 April, 19 and 21 Brigades were nominated for the 
assault crossing of the River Senio. Capt Chadwick witha 
section, was in charge of the traffic control arrangements for the 
Division and Capt Chubb controlled the 21 Brigade assault 
crossing. Both carried out the reconnaisance of the forward 
routes on 7 April with their section commanders. On 
8 April, the sections were finally briefed on the role they had to 
play on D day. 

How the plan progressed was vividly explained by the 
diarist of the unit :— 

“21 Brigade axis nicknamed ‘green’ route was signed on 
9 April. TCPs, as per plan, were established at all points. The 
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MP on duty started digging slit trenches near their TPs, and 
their living accommodation were protected by sand bagged 
walls, 19 and 21 Brigades launched their assault at 1920 hours 
in the face of search lights from the enemy positions across 
the river. The advance was preceded by flame thrower tanks 
directing long jets of flame over enemy dug-in positions. A 
while later, there was a steady flow of prisoners coming in 
during the night. OC visited the section Headquarters at 
2300 hours. No 3 Section established five TPs on 19 Brigade 
axis east of Green Route, operated from pt 388415 MR_ under 
the supervision of a Naik and three points were established west 
of. Green route, operated from MR 375419 under Sergeant 
Bishop. The overall control was under Capt Chadwick. No 2 
Section signed the route from Vehicle concentration area on 
the west of R Senio to 21 Brigade Headquarters. Forward PW 
cage was established at Vehicle Concentration Area. The 
bailey bridges as soon as they were floated next morning were 
manned throughout the following day.” 

“‘Due to operational reasons and enemy action, the forward 
routes were altered many times during the day, necessitating 
quick move on the part of the military policemen to sign the 
altered routes while at the same time blocking the old ones. The 
military policemen with their white belts and traffic sleeves 
stood at all important points of all routes upto the assembly 
area of the units and also upto FUP, if the route was 
complicated.” 

On 15 April, OC Capt Baines and Capt Chadwick went ona 
reconnaissance of roads in the divisional area to find a suitable 
divisional axis. In those days, the provost was made respon- 
sible to reconnoitre likely divisional axes beforehand and their 
reconaissance reports were used by the staff to make their 
move plan. 

By 14 April, the Division, having achieved its intended 
task, reverted to Corps Reserve and 78 Division continued the 
advance. By April 18, Eighth Army had cleared the Argentana 
Marsh gap and entered the Po valley. 

On 19 April, 8 Indian Division, moving forward from the 
Corps reserve, once again joined the pursuit of the enemy. On 
the 21st, it advanced on Highway 16, from San Nicola and 
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some 700 prisoners were captured on the evening of the 22nd 
when Bondeno fell to our leading elements. 

19 Brigade had also captured a canal bridge left intact by 
the Germans of Highway 16, near Po-di-Volano. The bridge 
was immediately taken over by the Brigade Provost detachment 
and Capt Chadwick was there with his men to see the traffic 
flow through smoothly. 5th Royal West Kents with Churchill 
tanks passed through the bridge and were the first to reach the 
River Po. Later, 8 Indian Division made excellent progress, 
capturing the airfield at Ferrara by the evening of 23 April. 

On the 24th the township of Ferrara was occupied by our 
troops. The provost swung into action from purely traffic 
control duty in the past few days to town police duties—routes 
were marked and important junctions manned. Town patrols 
went out immediately to all important centres in the town. By 
midnight of the 24th, the division advanced further and captur- 
ed Occhiobello. Now the troops were on a hectic pursuit of 
the retreating Germans on all fronts. 


Let us continue with the war diary of the unit : 


“On 26 April, the forward troops reached the River Po 
and a 300 foot pontoon bridge over the river came under the 
divisional provost for traffic control. The bridge was opened at 
1930 hours.” 

From the statistical records we find that from 0800 hours 
on | May to 0800 hours on the second, 2, 738 vehicles, in the 
next 24 hours upto 0800 hours on the third 2915 vehicles, and 
in the following 24 hours upto 4 May, 5208 vehicles had passed 
over the bridge towards the north and about 1824 vehicles 
towards the south. The magnitude of the problem involved in 
moving such large fleets of vehicles, over a single pontoon 
bridge in three days, can well be imagined. It meant that the 
provost had to work round the clock. 

Over 25,000 German PsW surrendered to the Allied Forces 
and the whole of X Corps Provost Unit (British), consisting of 
10 companies, took over the administration of the huge PW 
Camp. 

The formal conclusion of the Italian campaign came at 
noon on 2 May 45, when the German High Command in _ Italy 
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signed the unconditional surrender. The unit moved to Fano, 
the staging area, on 18 May 1945. On 1 June all detachments 
attached to the brigades returned to the unit headquarters. A 
‘barakhana’ (feast) was held in the unit headquarters to 
celebrate the event. The strength of the unit had been slowly 
building up and by the end of the campaign it was 6 sections of 
British and 3 of Indians, with appropriate headquarters and 
vehicle complements. 

During its 583 days of campaigning in Italy, 8 Divisional Pro- 
vost Unit had earned a splendid name for itself. Its achievements 
enhanced the stature of the Indian military policemen who took 
active part in all operations along with their counterparts, the 
British Other Ranks of the CMP (India). 

For their distinguished and gallant services during this keenly 
contested campaign, Maj J.M. Knee, APM of the Division, 
was awarded a mention in despatches and also the MBE., Lt 
R.C.B Lowe, who was the OC of the Provost Unit, was also 
awarded the MBE. Our Indian military policemen gained five 
mentions in despatches with a loss of 6 killed and about 8 
wounded. The reader should not dismiss these figures lightly, 
for the strength of the Indian military policemen in the division 
was only 3sectionsi.e. about 51, with one VCO. The reader 
will then find that the ratio of casualties suffered and awards 
gained by the provost works out to 5 per cent in awards and 16 
per cent in casualties (excluding those of British other ranks). 

By the end of November 45, the unit returned to India and 
concentrated at Jhansi on 8 December 45. Capt G.K. Gorman 
took over as OC. The unit deployed many detachments, from 
Deolali to Malir, Cantonment Karachi. Finally, according to 
Official records, the unit was disbanded on 21 November 46.'* 
It was re-raised at Ranchi aftera gap of 17 years, to serv 
independent India. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This factor applies equally to our.own provost operating in the 
Rajasthan desert even today. 

. History of 4 Indian Division (G.R. Stevens) p. 121. 

. See page 170 for their origin. 

. History of Corps of Royal Military Police (Crozier) pp. 76-81 
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- From this date the custom of military policeman wearing only one 


brace with his web belt originated. 


. The Origin of the name “Franco” sign board is obscure. However, 


the word ‘‘Frank” means ‘‘free, open, unrestrained, unmistakable, to 
mark and so on.” So it is possible that the name ‘‘Franco” was given 
to the detachable and folding sign board. 


. History of 4 Indian Division (G.R. STEVENS) pp. 248-249 
. Ibid p. 251 
. Unit Routine Order date June 15, 1943 attached to War Diary in WD 


file No 1006 Part III held in Historical Section, New Delhi 


. In September 1943, the DAPM appointment was abolished and an 


APM (Maj) with an office stafl was authorised to the Divisional 
Headquarters. 


. History of Fourth Indian Division (G R. Stevens) p.. 297 
. The Campaign in Italy (Eric Linklater) p. 267 
. History of the Corps of Royal Military Police (S.F. Crozier) extracts 


from pp. 98-100 


. It appears that the division was reraised at Malir Cantonment, 


Karachi by Pakistan and the Provost Unit with the same designation 
(8 Division Provost Unit) was in existance at Karachi on 9 February 
48 commanded by Major Mohd Ali Khan., 
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PROVOST IN PERSIA AND IRAQ (1939-45) 


In order to understand the part played by the Corps of 
Military Police in Persia and Iraq during World War II, it is 
essential to study the prevailing situation there in early 1941. 
The events in Iraq, Persia and Syria in early 1941 compelled 
the Army Headquarters in India to despatch 10 Indian 
Division on 17 April 1941, as an advanced guard of the Indian 
Expeditionary Force. 


Situation in Iraq 

West Asia, or the “Middle East”, was the strategic 
part of Asia that weighed heavily where the defence of India 
was concerned. Mesopotamia, as Iraq was know earlier, evolved 
in the fertile valleys of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Strategically Iraq was gaining importance in relation to 
India and Britain’s war strategy. The region also acquired 
great importance for a number of reasons. Firstly, because of 
its oil supplies, the region had to be denied to the Axis. 
Secondly it was the land bridge between Europe and India and 
it was essential to hold it to prosecute the war in three 
continents—Europe, Africa and Asia. Thirdly, the land route of 
Russia passes through Persia from Basra, the nearest port and 
base. Fourthly, the fear that either the Russians or the 
Germans might take advantage of the difficult situation in 
which Britain was then placed militarily and annex the oil rich 
areas in Persia, Iraq and the Gulf region and then invade 
India. Lastly, a coup d’etat had brought a very pro-German 
regime into power, headed by Rashid Ali el Gilani. Therefore, 
the defence of Iraq and the nearby regions became an integral 
part of India’s policy of external defence. Thus Britain had to 
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send troops to Iraq for the defence of the Persian Gulf, the oil 
installations of the Anglo-Iranian Company and the Russian 
supply routes through Iraq. 


Situation in Persia 

At the commencement of World War II, Persia had a large 
number of German experts. Reza Shah Pahlavi who ruled at 
the time, refused to expel the Germans and by June 1941, the 
Iraq-Iranian Forces backed by Germany and Italy, seemed to 
deny the oil refineries at Abadan. 

No doubt the factors which swayed Rashid Ali in Iraq to 
become pro-Axis also worked on the Persian monarch and 
strengthened the German hold. It was clear that the oil fields 
in Persia and the Gulf would have to be defended. So on 25 
August 41, a simultaneous advance was made by Russian 
Forces from the North and by British and Indian Forces from 
the South and the West. 

Another aspect of the British intervention in Persia was to 
safeguard the supply route to Russia through Persia from the 
Basra base in Iraq. 


Operations in Iraq 

On 18 April 41, a British battalion flown from Karachi 
landed at Shaiba. A convoy of ships which left Karachi on 17 
April reached Basra simultaneously. The landing took place 
unopposed though opposition from Iraqi Forces was anticipated. 
The next day the rest of 20 Indian Brigade and a part of 
Divisional Headquarters of 10 Indian Division disembarked 
without any incident. 

At Basra, 10 Indian Division Provost Unit, consisting of 
Headquarters and one British and two Indian Sections set 
about its task. This was the first contingent of Indian Military 
Policemen ever to land in Iraq. 

On 30 April, the Iraq is surrounded the RAF station at 
Habbaniya and attempted to restrict the movement of RAF 
Personnel and their vehicles. Next morning, RAF aircraft 
bombed the Iraqi forces who retaliated by shelling the 
RAF airfield heavily, For four days the air battle continued 
and by 7 May the Iraqi forces withdrew. While this fighting 
was going on, 21 Indian Brigade, the second brigade of the 10 
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Indian Division, reached Basra on 7 May along with the rest 
of Headquarters 10 Indian Division. 

On the night 7/8 May, the business quarter of Basra was 
occupied by both the brigades against some opposition from 
Traqi police and civilian snipers. The provost section split into 
two and were attached to each brigade. 

The R.A.F Garrison at Habbaniya was still under the direct 
threat of the Iraqi Forces. On 18 May a mobile column hurrie- 
dly collected at Palestine, reached Habbaniya. The column was 
known as ‘Kingcol’ after the name of its commander. It had 
come from the shores of the Mediterranean across a waterless 
and desolate desert which no army had attempted to traverse 
after Alexander the Great. Kingcol, however, found lots of 
water on arrival, as the Euphrates and Tigris were in flood. 
The Iraqi command had cut the embankment and made Baghdad 
completely waterbound to prevent the Indian forces from 
advancing towards it, but they had failed to destroy the large 
steel bridge across the Euphrates at Falluja. 

A section of No 10 Field Company, Q.V.O. Madras Sappers 
and Miners, was flown in to do thenecessary bridging on the 
route upto the steel bridge at Falluja. These ‘Thambis’ built in 
record time, what was to be one of the largest ferry crossings, 
with 1500 feet of cable to hold the rafts. Vehicles were loaded 
on rafts and helped ashore over improvised ramps. The 
crossing of the troops began at 6.30 p.m. on 18 May and by 
9.30 the next day all the troops were across. The MPs had 
passed their first test of controlling a ferry point and easing 
tiver bridge bottlenecks. 

On 27 May, 20 Indian Brigade with a provost detachment 
left Shaiba with orders to occupy Ur, about 80 miles east of 
Basra. The progress was slow, because the Iraqis besides floo- 
ding the area and the roads, had removed hundreds of sleepers 
from the railway line and demolished essential installations. 
20 Indian Brigade was also short of transport. 

By 31 May, Baghdad was occupied by the Kingcol troops. 
An armistice was signed which was followed by rioting and 
looting. 10 Indian Division Provost Unit was now concentra- 
ted in the area around Baghdad. 
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On 22 June, Hitler invaded Russia and now the wishful 
thinking of Rashid Ali and Raza Pahlavi seemed to be taking 
real shape ! 

Lt Gen Quinan, who took over command of all British land 
forces in Iraq, was directed to develop the port of Basra as a 
base for maintaining all forces that would be operating in the 
Middle East. During June 1941, the unit’s main task was 
guiding disembarked troops to their lines, establishment of 
check posts, and normal town duties in the market and canton- 
ment areas of Baghdad and Habbaniya. On 17 July 1941, the next 
divisional Provost Unit to arrive at Basra was 8 Indian 
Division Provost Unit with only three British Sections. 


The Campaign in Syria 

We have already seen how 5 Infantry Brigade Group of 4 
Indian Division was rushed post-haste from the Western Desert 
to Palestine for operations in Syria. The aim was to thwart the 
designs of the Vichy Government to oblige the Germans in 
their possible attempt to occupy Syria and threaten Suez via 
Palestine. On 8 June, 5 Indian Brigade advanced towards 
Damascus. By 17 June it had reached Quneitra. While the 
marching column had progressed well upto Mezza the trans- 
port column got ahead the marching troops and ran into a 
road block covered by anti-tank and machine guns. Most of 
the vehicles were knocked out and what was left of the trans- 
port was not permitted to move by enemy tanks and guns in 
the olive groves. 

Despite this reverse, a sound provost lesson was learnt. 
Had the provost detachment been correctly employed, a pair 
of them on motor cycles would have followed the marching 
column moving across country and would also have kept the 
transport column on the road under observation. As_ the 
vanguard halted for clearing any opposition, they would have 
given the column sufficient warning of the danger ahead. 

_This practice was followed later in all campaigns. The 
provost party tailed the advance guard battalion or armoured 
regiment on motor cycles or in a vehicle along with necessary 
sign boards. As soon as the advanced guard halted for any 
purpose, a board indicating the presence of ‘enemy ahead” 
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was erected by the side of the road and a pointsman took up 
Position to prevent vehicles going beyond that point. 

Damascus fell by the evening of 20 June. The decisive 
thrust was then made by 8 and 10 Indian Divisions. The 
advance commenced from Haditha which was transformed 
into an advance base and was stocked with adequate 
supplies for 15 days. As L of C or Base provost companies 
had not yet arrived, the burden fell on the shoulders of young 
Indian Provost who took over the responsibility of policing 
the base area. A detachment of Indian military policemen 
‘with a few BOR sergeants was left with the Base Head- 
quarters. This was again the first time that the divisional 
provost unit had been entrusted with the responsibility of 
organising traffic circuits, gates, marshalling, loading and 
unloading areas for vehicles and also patrolling the surround- 
ing areas to prevent pilferage, theft or smuggling of WD 
stores out of the camp. The inexperienced policemen did 
extremely well. Capt L.F. Richards supervised the operations. 

By 30 June Abu Kemal was captured. From that date 
10 Indian Division came under GOC Palestine for operations. 
On 1 July, the advance proceeded forward along the road 
which was bad and in many places impassable. Vichy aircraft 
bombed the column causing casualties to men and vehicles. 
Then a heavy dust storm blew and slowed down the progress. 
Our military policemen had the first taste of aerial attacks 
and desert dust storms and of how severely they disrupted a 
move plan. The chief town of East Syria, Deir ez Zor was 
captured by 4 July. Both the bridges on the Euphrates 
remained intact although the Vichy forces had tried to 
demolish them. About 100 prisoners were taken and the 
Provost swung into action. Here again there was another 
first experience in dealing with PsW. Unfortunately, they 
suffered their first casualty as well when one MP was wounded 
during an air raid. 

By 8 July, 10 Indian Division was posing a threat to 
Alleppo. On 11 July, the Vichy Government in Syria signed 
an armistice. The strategic points vital to security against any 
German move against Syria were immediately occupied by 
10 Indian Division, which had now been dispersed through- 
out Iraq and Syria. TCPs were established and military 
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policemen were in position at Der ez Zor, Abu Kemal, Maya 
Din, Palmyra, Raqqa, Kirkuk, Haifa and so on, till they were 
relieved by Base and L of C Provost Companies. 

During their sojourn in Iraq some military policemen 
also found their brides. MR 3653 Ghulam Mohd married 
Miss Salama Nahla, a Syrian Christian turned Muslim, on 20 
May 1946. Nine days later, MP 2025 Naik Taj Mohd married 
Miss Badrayya Ali Wadi and on 24 October 46 MP 2031 Jem 
Saed Ahmed took Miss Fathia Haq Abdul Magid Farang, an 
Egyptian, as his life partner. 


Interlude in Persia 

We have already seen that the situation in Persia also 
demanded an armed intervention and while the Russians 
advanced from the North, British troops did so from the 
South. 

The British Force consisted of 8 Indian Division with two 
infantry brigades of its own and one brigade of 10 Indian 
Division, with 13 Lancers and a Squadron of Guides Cavalry. 
They were to operate in Khuzistan. Another force consisting 
of 2nd Indian Armoured Brigade Group, 21 Indian Brigade 
of 10 Indian Division and 4 British Cavalry Brigade, the whole 
force nicknamed ‘Hazel Force’, was to operate West of the 
province of Kermanshah. 

2 Indian Armoured Brigade Provost Unit was raised in 
May 1941 at Secunderabad and moved to Karachi during June. 
It consisted of Headquarters and one British and one Indjan 
Section, and in July, it sailed for Basra. While at Karachi, 
Provost personnel were given basic training in police duties. A 
few Indian NCOs were attached to the traffic wing of the 
Karachi civil police. 

On 26 August, Abadan was cleared by 24 Indian Brigade. 
Meanwhile, 18 Infantry Brigade advancing from Tanuma in 
a motorised column descended on Khorramshahr at dawn on 
25 August, and it was occupied without any resistance. About 
500 prisoners were captured along with their equipment. While 
the troops were in the process of clearing the town, a large 
number of armed Arab tribesmen from the surrounding areas 
with an assortment of weapons, with their faithful camels 
following to carry off the anticipated loot, entered the town 
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and attacked the columns. 2/3rd Gorkha Rifles killed 30 of 
them and captured twice as many. On 26 August the Sappers 
of the 9 Field Company made a ferry at Murid on the Karun 
River and a small provost detachment took it over. 

Two brigades advanced towards Ahwaz, the key railway 
station and a large airfield on 28 August and by 8 a.m, next 
day news was received that the Shah had ordered all hostilities 
to cease. Our troops entered Ahwaz in the afternoon. During 
this short operation, 8 Indian Division Provost Unit, which 
had only three British sections, could not afford to send 
adequate detachments with either eolumn. A few NCOs were 
attached to Brigade Headquarters, who were given extra men 
from brigade troops. At divisional headquarters a small PW 
cage was established and the prisoners were held till they were 
evacuated to Basra and then to Baghdad. Hazel Force advanced 
towards Khanaquin with 2 Indian Armoured Brigade Provost 
Unit providing the provost cover. By 29 August, Persian 
forces in Kermanshah had capitulated. On 31 August the 
Force advanced further towards Hamadan, where they linked up 
with the Russians who had descended from the North. 

It was now decided to hold Khuzistan with headquarters 
at Ahwaz; to station troops along the lines of communication 
to Khanaquin and to withdraw to Iraq all those troops which 
were not required in Persia. By 17 October, both the British 
and Russians withdrew their forces from Teheran, after an 
impressive ceremonial parade in Teheran where a small force 
was left to look after the interests of the Allies. However, the 
oil fields in Southern and Western Persia continued to be 
guarded by the Allied forces. 

On 11 September, 6 Indian Divisional Headquarters with 
its provost unit reached Basra. It relieved 8 and 10 Indian 
Divisions in Southern and West Persia. 8 Indian Division 
along with its Provost Unit then moved to Kirkuk to protect 
the oilfields there and 10 Division moved to Habbaniya for 
training. It was during this period that 5 Indian Division 
Provost Unit arrived at Kirkuk from the Western Desert and 
returned by the same way it had come. 
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Induction of Additional Provost Units 

By the end of September 1941, the total number of provost 
effort in Syria, Iraq and Persia was three divisional and one 
armoured brigade provost units, with a strength of 153 
military policemen. They were fully employed in controlling 
the long and widespread line of communication through Iraq, 
Syria and South Persia. 

By October 1941, it had been decided that the American 
land lease military equipment to aid Russia would be pushed 
through the Basra-Teheran-Tabriz route. It meant that the 
long line of communication through three-fourths of Iraq, 
cutting across Persia and then on to the Russian border, would 
require a large provost organisation. Basra itself was to 
become a major base in the Middle East, not only to act as 
a receiving and despatching terminus for the American aid, 
but also as the administrative base in the region. All these 
required enormous police forces, not only for establishing 
effective control over the road and rail communication, but 
also to maintain discipline amongst the large number of 
troops that would be assembling in Basra, Baghdad and other 
towns and also to safeguard the stores in transhipment. 

During May 1941, Lt Gen Sir E.P. Quinan, K.C.B., 
K.C.LE., D.S.O., O.B.E., (8th Punjab Regiment) assumed com- 
mand of all British land forces in Iraq. Initially, his headquarters 
appears to have been designated as ‘Indian Expeditionary 
Force’ Headquarters, as we find references to this designation 
in the then daily Part II orders of the provost units. It there- 
fore appers that there was a provost unit known as ‘Indian 
Expeditionary Force Provost Unit’. When 10th Army was 
formed, this provost unit also assumed the name of its parent 
HQ. From records we find that combatant soldiers were 
posted as Indian military policemen till the end of 1942. It 
was a mixed unit of six British and Indian sections which was 
later raised to 10 sections. The unit started functioning during 
June 1941, providing provost cover to Baghdad, Basra, 
Habbaniya and other nearby stations. In January 1943 it was 
converted to XX XIII Corps Provost Unit. 

Then came 51 and 52 Line of Communication Provost 
Sections, of only British composition. They relieved 10 and 8 
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Indian and 2 Indian Armbdured Brigade Provost Units from 
L of C duties. 

The Indian Expeditionary Force was composed mostly of 
Indians with one British battalion with each Indian Brigade. 
It was therefore found advisable and practical to exercise dis- 
ciplinary control over the Indian troops by Indian military 
Policemen. To this end an Indian Base Provost Unit was 
Taised at Secunderabad during April 1941, which arrived at 
Basra on 15 May. The strength was British Officer 1, BORs 19, 
IORs 33 and NCsE 7, organised into Headquarters and one 
British section and one and a half Indian sections. On 
27 August, one section moved to Baghdad for provost duties 
and was attached to Tenth Army Provost Unit. 

50 British Provost Section had also arrived and took over 
duties at Baghdad while 51 British Provost Section which 
arrived some time during September, was taken over by Capt 
J. R. Bennet and moved to Ahwaz during December 1941. 

Another Base Provost Unit, initially designated as No 1 
and 2 Indian L of C Section, was raised during March 1941 
at Bangalore and arrived at Basra during May 1941. Its 
strength was British Officer 1, BORs 28, VCO 1, Hav 2, 
Naiks 4, L/Nk (MP) 30, Sepoys and batmen 7. It was initially 
located at Basra and then moved to Abadan and Kirkuk under 
command of Capt B.H.N. McNeil, 2/9 Gorkha Rifles, during 
December 1941. 

At Teheran, Persia, a British MP detachment was located 
and they provided provost cover to the British military head- 
quarters there, under APM North Persia. 

Major Hodder, on becoming the APM of X Army organised 
“The Tenth Army Provost School’’ at Baghdad and started 
training IORs in provost duties. Instructors were drawn from 
British CMP units. He also arranged to send BORs to the CMP 
Depot at Almaza, Egypt for training. Later on this nucleus 
‘provost school’ became a full-fledged Military Police School, 
Baghdad which produced very capable alumni amongst the 
Indian military policemen. 

It was not until September 1942, that a Provost Marshal 
was appointed. Colonel A.R. Forbes, K.O.Y.L.I. DPM Eighth 
Army, later in 1943 to become the First PM of India, took 
over the office of Provost Marshal, P.A.I.C. (Persia and Iraq 
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Command). Lt Col G.C. Horn had already been appointed 
DPM of 10th Army during 1942. Incidentally, during 
September 1942, 10th Army was redesignated as Persia and 
Iraq Command, abbreviated as PAIC. The General Head- 
quarters, Persia and Iraq Force (PAI Force) came into being 
at Baghdad on 21 August 42, under General Sir H. Maitland 
Wilson as GOC-in-C. 


Reorganisation of Provost in Paiforce 

Lt Col G. C. Horn, on taking over as DPM Tenth Army 
in August 1942 toured all Provost units. He prepared an 
appreciation based on his own observations and on the dis- 
cussions he had with all formation commanders and provost 
officers. 

It will be interesting to glance through a few extracts from 
his tour notes, annexed to the War Diary of Tenth Army 
Provost Unit (50 British Provost Section) which throw much 
light on the provost situation in Paiforce at the time. 


Extracts of Tour Notes of Lt Col G. C. Hom 
DPM of Tenth Army 


6 Indian Division 

“Saw GOC, AAQMG, DAAG, DAPM. All were very 
keen on provost but very dissatisfied with the present position. 
Establishment of 1 British and 2 Indian sections was considered 
to be very inadequate and the WET provided no traffic control 
equipment. GOC said that he regarded traffic control as the 
main problem in this country. So far it had always broken 
down. GOC while discussing the provost informally in the 
Officers’ Mess that night mentioned that ‘operational training’ 
of provost personnel is essential. As it was 90 per cent of 
their duty with a formation, he was against the MP being 
employed in ‘messing about the brothel control and so on.’ 
He did not wish any ORs sent to Middle East for training, but 
would like it undertaken by Tenth Army.” 

“DAPM of the Division and Officer Commanding the 
Provost unit had been upset by his attachment to APM 
Teheran. He had not worked well and had applied for transfer 
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to Base Provost Company. These provost officers prefer town 
work and easier conditions than to be with an active formation 
or on active duty in the blues which would be the case if he 
goes to Teheran. J interviewed three transferees and I had to 
agree to their views. GOC and other officers present in the 
A Mess agreed that IORs were not suitable to control traffic 
in operations of major movements, particularly when British 
troops were involved, mostly due to the language problem.” 

“Commander asked for policemen to be placed to man 
water points outside pumping station at Alia-Bad and at 
Paitak in Area Khermanshah, from 0730 to 1600 hours. I very 
politely pointed out that this was not a police duty, but as the 
question of employment of provost in general by the forma- 
tions had already been taken up with the Tenth Army Head- 
quarters, I agreed to take on this commitment as a purely 
temporary measure.” 


31 Armoured Division 

“I discussed permanent attachment of provost sections to 
brigades. I pointed out that this is contrary to teaching. As, 
however, Division takes these sections under command when- 
ever necessary and have four sections always under direct 
command, I saw no reason for recommending any change for 
the moment. It was, however, agreed that DAPM (OC Unit) 
as senior provost officer of the formation will continue to be 
responsible for the training and efficiency of these brigade 
sections, though not for their local administration.” 


31 Armoured Division Provost Company 

“It has been run very much as a private army without 
reference to any provost channels or normal procedures 
apparently. This appears rather more due to the neglect of 
OC Unit (DAPM) and over zealous staff of 31 Armoured 
Division Headquarters rather than a desire on the fart of the 
Division Commander to be unique and self-sufficient. As an 
example, I noted that the Cap Covers (Red ones) for military 
policemen are not worn, as DAAG thought that ‘glengarries’ 
looked so smart. I pointed out to DAAG (who was really 
running the provost unit) that when they controlled the 
traffic of other formations without these red cap covers, they 
would be regarded as Regimental Police and probably be 
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ignored. DAAG agreed. They are obviously prepared to 
conform to normal teachings and practices in the provost 
when pointed out.” 

He adds a conclusion to his notes : “I found that all were 
very keen on provost and very anxious for advice and discussion 
of operational and administrative problems concerning it. All 
commanders were opposed tO formations provost being called 
upon for much “street duties” except for short spells. They 
were all anxious that the provost should concentrate on 
operational training more.” 

In consequence of this extensive and eye opening tour, 
DPM set about to bring in major changes in the organisation 
and administration of provost service in Iraq. He also wrote 
a detailed appreciation and submitted it to General Head- 
quarters PAIC. 

In October 1942, Col A.R. Forbes issued the first Provost 
Marshal’s Instructions followed by many others and introduced 
a proper method and procedure for police duties, traffic control 
and so on. He had to repeat the same when he became 
Provost Marshal India in July 43. Col Forbes concurred with 
the views of Lt Col Horn, DPM PAIC and issued orders for 
the reorganisation. 

Units were to be reorganised on different WEs for British 
and Indian mixed units. The Provost Marshal’s Branch at 
PAIC Headquartes took all the measures to expeditiously equip 
the units according to the reviewed War Equipment Tables. 
Action to complete the strength. to the new scale was taken 
by the Headquarters as soon as trained manpower became 
available from Middle East CMP Depot and Tenth Army 
Provost Training School. A Special WET to cater for adequate 
scales of traffic control equipment was worked out, based on the 
experience gained in the Middle East, Eritrea and other theatres. 
It was incorporated in the unit War Equipment Table as 
an Appendix. Promotions to fill up the existing vacancies were 
ordered to be made within the unit but only on approval from 
the Provost Marshal. 

The existing static provost units were regrouped into viable 
ones and on the basis of areas of responsibility. No 2 and 3 
Base Provost Units and 51 and 52 Indian L of C Provost 
Sections, operating in general area Basra, Shaiba and Um 
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Qasr, were grouped into one unit, designated as No 1 Base 
Provost Company with Headquarters at Basra. 53 British 
Provost Company now functioning at Baghdad and Habbaniya 
area was regrouped and redesignated as No 2 Base Provost 
Company. No 1 and 3 Lof C Sections having responsibilities 
On the line of communication to Mosul and Kirkuk area were 
amalgamated and designated as No 3 Base Provost Company and 
lastly the CMP detachment at Teheran covering the Persian 
line of communication zone was designated as No 4 Base 
Provost Company. In addition to these, the field formation 
Provost units viz 6,8,10 Indian Division and 2 Indian Armour- 
ed Brigade Provost Units were to carry out training with their 
formations and also ‘provide Provost cover at their Head- 
quarters stations. During October 1942,5 Indian Division 
Provost Unit also returned from Ruweisat Ridge in the 
Western Desert to Iraq and settled down among the dusty 
wastes of Quetta camp, a mile west of Baghdad. They were 
left to rest and refit and become GHQ reserve. 

The Tenth Army provost school was revamped with a 
Proper establishment and redesignated as ‘‘Military Police 
School, Baghdad.” War experienced NCOs both British and 
Indian were drafted from 4 and 5 Indian Division Provost 
Units as also the staff officers. The school conducted basic 
training courses for new entrants, advanced courses for NCOs, 
and VCOs, special courses on map reading, signal procedure 
and weapons training. It became the premier training institu- 
tion for military policemen in the East, till the CMP School at 
Faizabad, (India) was properly organised. 


The Chronicle of Provost service in Persia and Iraq 

Though the realisation to reorganise and revamp the 
Provost organisation dawned late in 1942, the provost has been, 
with their limited resources, actively engaged in discharging 
their duties as efficiently as possible since May 1941. Let us 
have a brief glimpse of their activities first under Tenth Army 
and then under PAI Command. 


No 1 Base Provost Company 
This company was reformed with the merger of No 2 and 
3 Indian Base Provost Units, 51 and 52 Indian L of C Provost 
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Sections, which had been functioning since May 1941 at Basra. 
It was located at Zubeila Barracks. Capt A.B. Whaley was the 
Officer Commanding with 2/Lt J.M. Bonnet as his second 
in command. Maj J.B.D’Arcy and Capt G.J.W. Mundy were 
two other officers attached as probationers on 29 August 1942. 
The Strength was BORs 24 and IORs 145. The authorised 
establishment was BOs 4, BORs 70 (5 British Sections) VCO 1, 
Hav 8, Naiks 17 (including 1 MT Naik) L/Nks 116, Sepoys 
2 and Non-combatants ensolled 47. Thus it was the largest 
Provost unit at that time, with an elaborate headquarters and 
5 British sections and 6 Indian sections. Maj J.B.D’Arcy was 
appointed as APM Basra and Capt C.J.W. Mundy took over 
as OC subsequently. 

Basra, situated at the confluence of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris Rivers, has been for many centuries an inland port just 
like Calcutta on the River Hooghly in India. 

Soon were seen all the evidence and activity of a great 
advanced base and distributing centre not only for the British 
and Indian troops but also for the Russians across Persia. Huge 
ordnance and supply dumps arose, workshops and depots 
were to be seen on all sides, a great bakery was installed and 
even a large mineral water factory. New satellite towns such 
as Um Qasr and Tanuma quay rose up with new buildings and 
toads. 

Many and diverse were the arrivals and departures at Basra 
Port in the course of six busy war years. It was unloading 
about 2000 tons of war equipment daily and despatching it 
forward by rail, river boats and road convoys to far off 
destinations. 

Thus there was plenty of work for the MPs to do, such 
as reducing chaos to order, protecting valuable property and 
meeting the requirements of thousands of passing troops. 

The control of the harbour created some problems. Petty 
thieves and large scale smugglers alike had to be dealt with 
sternly. Exit and entry into the port area was controlled by a 
system of passes and work tickets. Intensive day and night 
patrolling to prevent pilferage was carried out. We have 
already alluded to the raising of SIB Sections in Iraq in early 
1941. Their untiring and sysetematic investigative work con- 
tributed in a large measure to suppressing this menace. 
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The area was subject to thefts by the locals of Basra. On 
9 October 42, a combined raid on the dock area from 2100 
hours to 2200 hours resulted in 50 persons being found inside 
without any authority and attempting pilferage of rations. 
On 21 October, a firing squad of 10 Gorkha Military Poli- 
cemen were formed to carry out the execution of a prisoner 
condemned to be shot to death. Maj D’Arcy conducted this 
unpleasant but important provost function. 

Capt A.M.A. Forde took over command from Capt Mundy 
in June 1943 and he was relieved by Capt E.M. Nash in 
August 43, Capt Whitefield assumed command on the sad 
demise of capt E.M. Nash in an accident on 8 November 1943. 
Lieut Surjit Singh and Lieut S.S.M. Quasimali both from the 
R.IA.S.C. joined the provost unit during January and 
February 1944 respectively. 

After the German forces surrendered to the Allies in the 
West, most of the forces in the Middle East and PAI 
Command move towards the East. Repatriation and release 
started and the unit strength was gradually reduced. During 
1945 and 1946 they were busy in conducting and controlling 
embarkation and disembarkation at Basra harbour and 
other normal police duties such as search for deserters and 
absentees. 

The unit was officially disbanded on 19 June 46 at Basra 
and the men were posted to No 2 Base Provost Company. It 
however continued to be shown on the rolls of the CMP (I) 
till the end of 1947, presumably because there was a skeleton 
unit headquarters functioning with the Demobilisation Wing, 
to dispose of old cases pertaining to the accounts of repatriated 
or released BORs and IO Rs. 


No 2 Base Provost Company, Baghdad 

At the time of reorganisation during August-September 
1942, 53 British Provost Company was providing provost cover 
at Baghdad and Habbaniya station and also at Kermanshah 
and other communications centres. Indian sections from the 
Base Provost Units at Basra were attached to deal with Indian 
troops. 

In October 1941, Naik Shah Sowar and L/Nk Gurdev 
Singh were detailed as MP Instructors to the Tenth Army 
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Provost School. They were the first Indian NCOs to become 
Instructors in the Provost School. The Unit was re-designated 
as No 2 Base Provost Company from August 1942 and 
became a mixed unit consisting of British and Indian Sections. 
Capt A.B. Whaley was in command from | July 42. Its main 
function was to provide provost cover for Baghdad and its 
surrounding areas. 

The military camp just a mile outside Baghdad City was 
called ‘Quetta Camp’, in which were located the major military 
establishments of PAI Command. 

While Basra was developing as a logistic base, Baghdad 
became crowded with transit camps, holiday homes and 
holding depots for soldiers. Initially only the British and 
Indian soldiers were seen in Baghdad, but later the Africans, 
Polish and the Amricans also joined. 

8 Indian Division passed through Baghdad City on their 
way to Cyprus on 21 April 43 and they were provided guides 
by No 2 Base Provost Company, Baghdad. 

In conformity with the practice prevailing in the British 
provost organisation, a Paiforce Traffic Control Company was 
formed purely for traffic control duties on the lines of commu- 
nication. Originally this consisted of men mostly from the 
R.I.A.S.C. Their functions were to escort or guide R.I.A.S.C. 
convoys to far off posts and also provide pointsmen to guide 
vehicles at busy towns or crossroads. They had no disciplinary 
powers except over their own vehicles. When it was re- 
designated as Paiforce Traffic Control Company, it became a 
complete provost unit and RIASC men volunteering for provost 
were transferred to the Corps if found suitable. 

The strength of the Base Provost Company was HQ plus 
four British and three Indian Sections. Even this manpower 
was not adequate to cope with the work load. Therefore, 
under the orders of Provost Marshal Paiforce, 19 IORs and 
5 non-combatants enrolled, were attached from 6 Indian 
Division Provost Unit for duties, during April 1943. The unit 
took over the administration of the Tenth Field Punishment 
Centre from 26 April, which became an additional commit- 
ment. Capt Sutherland was the DAPM and OC Company 
from April onwards. Capt Maurice after training was posted 
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to No 3 Base Provost Company at Abadan, on 15 August 43. 
Lieut S.S.M. Qasim Ali, RIASC was attached in July 43. 

One of the unit’s duties was to detail ‘desert patrols’ on 
8 cwt trucks or on Motor Cycles. Jem Bagga Singh served 
with this unit for a long period. He was usually detailed on 
special missions. It may be remembered that he was one of 
the Hav Instructors selected to tour provost units during late 
1942 and give instructions to IORs. On one occasion he was 
sent on a special desert patrol to Rutbah. 

Jem Janae Gul, another efficient VCO, joined on 7 March 
44. On 8 March, Capt Whitefield who was in command, died 
and Maj Locksley took over temporarily till Capt C. Funnel, 
Royal Wilts Yeomanry, assumed the command on 16 March. 
He was relieved by Capt C.R. Beck on 19 July 44. During early 
1944, the company strength was raised to 8 Indian sections 
and 6 British sections, thus becoming the largest Base Provost 
Unit of World War II. 

It had detachments in almost all important communication 
centres in Iraq and carried out normal police and traffic 
control duties. 

The important ones were at Rutbah, Khanaquin, Mosul, 
Khusravi, Paitak, Kirkuk and Surkhddisa. The desert patrols 
still went out in the rambling 8 cwt trucks or motor cycles. 
On 18 July 45, Capt C.B. Thompson assumed command. 

Earlier on 5 June 45, Jem Janae Gul and 6 Indian Military 
Police NCOs had the proud privilege of being selected to 
represent the Indian Military Police at a party given by the 
Commander-in-Chief, Indian Army, at the Travancore House 
Baghdad, to celebrate the victory in the West. 

On 1 November 45, Col Lovel-Payne, who had replaced 
Col Warburton, MC, inspected the unit. Field Marshal Lord 
Alanbrooke, C.I.G.S. arrived and was piloted by the APM 
with three Indian MPs as motor cycle outriders and a 
jeep escort. Capt L.A. Bowen assumed command during 
November 45, 

During March 46, guarding of the British Embassy at 
Baghdad and the Ambassador’s residence was entrusted to the 
provost. 

By 30 April 46, all BORs left the unit on repatriation, 
and the unit equipment and vehicles were returned to 
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the depots concerned. The unit then returned to India for 
disbandment. 

It is unfortunate that we could not glean more detailed 
information about their provost duties, since the chronicler 


who wrote the unit’s war diary appears to have been a man of 
few words and very choosy in recording events. 


No 3 Base Provost Company, Abadan 

No 1 and 2 Indian L of C Provost Sections which arrived 
in Iraq during May 1941, were merged into one unit and 
designated as Base Provost Unit and later redesignated as No 3 
Base Provost Company during August 42. The combined 
strength was BOs 2, BORs 30, and IORs 76, including enrolled 
non-combatants i.e. two British sections and three Indian 
‘sections with headquarters. It was initially located at Margil 
Baora, but later when Abadan was cleared on 25 August, the 
Headquaters moved to Abadan and detachments were sent to 

Mosul and Kirkuk, the oilfield towns. 

During December 1941, Capt McNeil, 2/9 Gorkha Rifles 
was in command. On 11 July 42, Capt Whaley assumed 
command. Jam Dal Bahadur Gurung of 1/1 Gorkha Rifles 
then borne on the strength of 2 Base Provost Company, was 
the VCO with one Gorkha section located at Ahwaz. He also 
served with the Tenth Army Provost School as an instructor 
from July 42. 

On 1 October, the Ahwaz desk received an urgent message 
that some military vehicles were being stoned and two BORs 
were drunk and creating a disturbance in the bazaar area. 
A patrol was immediately rushed to the scene accompanied 
by a Sergeant of the F.S.S. On arrival, the patrol, with great 
presence of mind brought the situation under conrol. 13 
civilian rioters were arrested and brought to the civil police 
station in a military police vehicle. 

Two days later a message was received that an American 
Army officer was involved in an assult and affray in the 
market and causing disturbance. A strong MP patrol set out to 
the spot and brought in the officer, who was later handed over 
to the American Army authorities. On 8 October orders were 
received that a train carrying some hundreds of Polish Jewish 
refugees was to arrive at Ahwaz railway station and the 
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military police had to picquet the station platform to protect 
the refugees. 

On the same day there was some serious trouble ina cafe in 
the bazaar which the MPs had to sort out. The above is the gist 
of the entries in the war diaries of the unit just for one week 
during October. From this sample the reader can visualise 
the nature and types of police duties which the military 
policemen in Iraq and Persia were called upon to discharge. 
The assaults and affrays were frequent and the military 
policemen had to defend themselves many times. Later on, at 
the. police training schools, instructions in unarmed close 
combat and Japanese Ju-Jitsu were included as part of the 
curriculum. 

During 1943 and 1944, the unit faced many problems as 
the number of troops inducted into Iran and Persia increased, 
Though the threat of German interference had been removed, 
this part of the ancient world literally became holiday homes 
for the war weary troops coming from Italy and elsewhere. 
These men who had come to relax posed tricky problems for 
the provost. On 3 December 44, Capt Middleman assumed 
command. A dog section commanded by Capt E.J. Thomas, 
R.A., was attached to the unit for guarding the oilfields at 
Abadan and other places. Lt Col Strange, DPM HQ Persia 
Command, visited the unit. The establishment was also 
increased to 3 British and 3 Indian sections. 

In February 45, Col Vargos, Persian Chief of Police, paid a 
visit. He had a few complaints against American soldiers. The 
matter was referred to the formation headquarters and sorted 
out amicably. During this month, military police were issued 
with river launches with sapper operators for patrolling along 
the river. Intensive river patrols became necessary because 
smuggling was going on across the river. Many smugglers were 
apprehended. SIB personnel were also attached to the unit 
and they carried out searches, along with the civil police, of 
many hamlets and shops along the river bank and in the 
narrow lanes adjoining the harbour. Much valued property 
was recovered and the culprits handed over to the civil police 
for trial. 
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The military police ambassadors to the United Nations. 
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Naik (MP) P. Veeran, the tallest military policeman of the 
Provost Force in Korea. 
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During March 45, Col L.C. East, DSO, OBE, Provost 
Marshal, Middle East Forces, Col R.E.L. Warburton, MC, 
and Lt Col Strange, DPM, Pai Force (Persia), inspected the 
unit. They were conducted by Capt Maxfield, DAPM, Ahwaz 
Sub Area. During May, Col Lovel-Payne assumed the office 
of Provost Marshal Pai Force and he also visited the unit. 

On 8 June 1945, the Provost had to performan unpleasant 
task. One IOR of 512 Advance Workshop Company was execu- 
ted by Capt Thomas, with Capt Browning, DAPM, and Maj 
Clemas, Rajputana Rifles, officer-in-charge of execution, in 
attendance. 

“During June, the Commander-in-Chief, Middle East 
Forces, visited the area and the unit provided provost cover for 
his tour of Abadan and Khoramshahr. On 2 November, Field 
Marshal Sir Allan Brooke visited the area and the pilots and 
escorts were provided by the British section. Thus the unit 
chronicle ends with the December 45 entry. Like other Base 
Provost Companies, the BORs left on repatriation by the end 
of February 46. The unit moved to India and disembarked at 
Bombay on 27 February. Disbandment started soon after and 
was completed on 31 May 46. 


No 4 Base Provost Company, Teheran (Persia) 

We have seen earlier the advance of 8 and 10 Indian 
Divisions through Persia northwards, as also that of the 
Russian forces towards the South. This resulted in the Persian 
Government of Reza Pahlavi accepting British demands during 
August 41. Subsequently, during October, the bulk of our 
forces were withdrawn leaving a minimum force to maintain 
law and order. 

A CRMP detachment was flown into Teheran from Cairo 
during October 41. During the reorganisation in August- 
October 42, this small CMP detachment was designated as No 
4 Base Provost Company with headquarters at Teheran. Its 
authorised strength was 6 British sections and 4 Indian sections. 
Upto the time of Col Forbes’s arrival, there was no controt 
over ‘“‘Aid to Russia” traffic on roads, except a few Traffic 
posts established by the Indian Divisional Provost Units in 
Traq and South Persia. There was no anti-pilferage organisa- 
tion, although an Indian SIB section under Lieut Beck, 
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consisting of ex-Indian civil policemen, was functioning to deal 
with bribery and corruption. Curiously, this set-up was placed 
under General Staff (Int). The Indian SIB successfully inves- 
tigated two cases of bribery involving about Rs 220,000. In 
June 42, a regular SIB section was moved from the Middle 
East to Paiforce Headquarters and a detachment to Persia. 
Lieut Beck’s outfit was disbanded.” 

Supplies to Russia were considered top priority and the 
volume of traffic increased tremendously. To cope with the 
enormous task of controlling this heavy volume of traffic over 
the most difficul road yet to be met anywhere in the 
Western World or in the Middle East, special Traffic Companies 
were raised. These had various names such as ‘F’ Mobile 
Provost Company’ under Headquarters Mobile Provost 
Control and 16 Line of Communication Column Provost 
Section. However, the main burden fell on the shoulders of 
No 4 Base Provost Company. 

Initially, the convoys started from Andimeshk in South 
Persia, but afterwards from Khanaquin in Iraq. The load they 
carried was handed over to the Russian railhead at Tabriz in 
North Persia. The route from Khanaquin to Tabriz was 700 
miles in length included four major mountain passes—the 
Paitak Pass (1000 meters), the Shah Pass (2182 meters), the 
Avey Pass (2333 meters) and the Shibli Pass(1940 meters). In 
December 1942, one convoy experienced a fall of temperature 
from 106 degrees F to 19 degrees F, in a journey of four days. 
Eighty seven degrees variation in four days and a high propor- 
tion of the personnel were South Indians ! 

There were no staging posts beyond Takistan and the 
crews slept on the road. If a vehicle broke down it might 
have to be towed for 300 miles. Conscious of the dangers of 
the route, every column took its own doctor and ambulance 
car and a military police detachment. By June 43 there were as 
many as two thousand vehicles a day using the Hamadan- 
Kazvin road in both directions. 

Maj S.F. Crozier ends the Pai Force story with the remarks, 
“The small band of Indian Provost had grown to about 
sixteen sections of British and eight sections of Indian CMP 
within two years.” No 4Base Provost Company was located 
at Teheran. Its establishment and equipment were brought up to 
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the authoried scale. On 8 October 42, Mr Timmerman, United 
States of America Police, was appointed Chief adviser to the 
Civil Police Forces in Persia. Maj Martyr was the APM, L of 
C, Persia. 

During November 42, Capt V.J.E, Berman assumed 
command and Capt R.A.H. Rivers Burkeley was appointed 
as DAPM Persia at Teheran. Capt Berman, on assuming 
command, noted in the war diary “I am getting out a program- 
me of training and lectures for the coming months. I have 
impressed on the men that their discipline and turn out has to 
be '00 percent and I intend to see that this aim is achieved.” 

On 8 December mass riots broke out in Teheran. The civil 
police was unable to fully control thesitution. The military 
police was called out in large numbers to divert WD traffic 
from the most seriously affected part of the city—Parliament 
Square. Various traffic points were taken over by the military 
police pointsmen and armed forces personnel were ordered to 
return to barracks. In the mélée that ensued during the 
sudden riots, many military policeman were reported to be 
missing but later an armed patrol went out and traced them 
safe in the basements of a cafe, along with RAF men, having 
been swept along with the crowd and having taken shelter 
there. The city of Teheran was placed out of bounds to all 
ranks and all available police forces were detailed to ensure 
that the order was complied with. Some British troops were 
also stranded‘in houses and basements, having taken cover from 
the furious mob and they were collected by provost armed 
patrols and returned to their units. 

On9 November 42, an immense crowd congregated in 
Parliament Square and the riots started once again. 42 Mobile 
Workshop’s breakdown truck entered Parliament Square to 
recover a truck which had broken down the previous day. The 
party was machine gunned. Of the recovery party one signal 
man was killed and five men were wounded. The Military 
Police escort tothe breakdown party also suffered minor 
injuries. The Government declared martial law at 1500 
hours. 

The 1 January 43, 12 Indian Division was raised in Teheran 
to take control of military affairs. On 2 January, Col A.R. 
Forbes visited and toured the datachments at Ahwaz and 
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other places. On 5 January Gen Sir H. Maitland Wilson, 
accompanied by his ADC, toured Persia and the military 
police provided escorts and pilots. 

As the unit was heavily committed and short of manpower, 
aninfantry platoon with two officers were attached with the 
unit to take over normal escort and other duties. On the 24th 
there was an affray between some IORs and Iranian civilians 
in the market place and this was tactfully handled by the 
military police patrol on the spot. On 27 January, Maj A.S. 
Jones was appointed APM Teheran and on the 3lst Capt F. 
Even-Evans was appointed DAPM in place of Capt Rivers. 

By about May, 12 Indian Division had taken over comple- 
tely and was located in Teheran proper. Maj Strange became 


the APM of the Division and also of Persia. Lieut Middlemas 
assumed command of the unit. 


On 6 July, the provost was commissioned to perform a 
humanitarian task. A convoy of about 150 vehicles loaded with 
foodgrains for the semi-starved Persians, arrived. The convoy 
was received on the outskirts of the city and escorted to 109 
Transit Camp. Later these rations were handed over to the 
Persian Government officials by the British and American 
Ambassadors. The provost provided escorts for the unloaded 
stores and traffic control for the function. 

On 15 November, Sir Hassan Suhrawardy was escorted 
through Teheran. Later he became the Chief Minister of 
undivided Bengal. 

During the whole of 1943 and 1944, the CMP along with 
Field Security Sections carried out many special security 
assignments. The cooperation of these two organisations was 
superb. The role of Field Security Section personnel, now 
called the Intelligence Corps, is complementary to that of 
provost. 

During November 43, the detachment at Qum was controlling 
the exit and entry of Russian convoys to Persia to shift the 
‘Aid to Russia’ stores. A complete traffic control company was 
formed to police the Teheran-Qum-Sultanabad-Malayer road. 
There was also a complete ‘F’ Mobile Company which controlled 
one section of this route. All these arrangements came into 
effect from | January 44. On 18 January 44, Lieut B.U. Desai, 
The Maratha Light Infantry, reported as Administrative 
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Officer of the unit. Capt Middlemas, in his monthly report 
for January 44, says ‘‘Discipline and morale of the military 
policemen on the whole is excellent in the whole company. I 
did a tour of all detachments from the 11th of January and 
found that the CMP were given a good name by all the 
brigade commanders and town majors, who give all the co- 
operation they can. Detachments at Abadan, Khurromshahr 
and Qum do quite a lot of good SIB work in which they are 
encouraged by the Station Commanders.” 

During that time the unit manned TCPs at Abadan, 
Khurromshabr, Ahwaz, Andimeshk, Malayar, Sultanabad, and 
Qum. Teheran and Tabriz also had their TCPs. Tabriz was 
the last TCP on the road to the Russian border and it was 
manned by IORs. 

3 IOR military policemen manning the Tabriz TCP could 
not be visited ‘as it was impossible to obtain a pass from the 
Russians’ at Teheran and they could not also be changed over 
without a permit. The OC unit records in the war diary, “The 
Russian permits for one Naik, 2 L/Naiks Military Policemen 
were obtained only on 24 May, after waiting for five months 
and the IORs were despatched to Tabriz on 28 May to relieve 
the three already there.” 

The nominal roll dated 30 April contains some prominent 
names such as Jem Bagga Singh (he was promoted to the 
VCO’s rank on 10 November 43 while serving with this unit 
and later he climbed the ladder to become the Sub Maj of 
the CMP Centre and School and retired as Honoray Capt), 
Hav Ammare Thaoa, who was a good football player and 
Capt of the IORs team of the unit, Hav Ram Lal, Kirpa Ram 
and Hamir Singh, who all became VCOs later. The IORs 
strength was 70. During May 44, a check post was opened at 
Sultanabad and Abadan to check contraband goods being 
smuggled into Persia. Goods worth thousands were intercepted 
within a few days. 

On 16 May, there was a peculiar incident in which the 
military police was directly involved in combat. Some armed 
local tribes crossed the river at Abadan and attacked a village 
near the Isolation Hospital, Bawarda. The detachment at 
Abadan was called out and proceeded to the scene armed with 
Thompson sub machine guns, rifles and two inch mortars.A 
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short gun battle ensued in which a few tribesmen and one or 
two MPs were wounded. After a taste of the ‘“‘fire power” 
of the MPs the tribesmen ‘hastily withdrew across the river, 
leaving their wounded who were then taken to a military 
hospital and treated. 

During June 44, the unit moved from its beautiful 
Surroundnigs in Teheran to a small, remote town—Sultanabad. 
On 1 August Capt E.M. Nash assumed command of the 
unit and on 17 August, one Naik and two L/Nk MPs left for 
Takistan for special duty. Lieut Surjit Singh left for India on 
Posting. 

There was a fatal train accident between Sultanabad and 
Semaugan. The military policemen, on hearing the news 
rushed to the spot with all available vehicles, rendered every 
assistance including evacuation of casualties. The Iranian 
State Railway wrote to thank the Indian military authorities 
for the timely succour. The officer commanding received a 
congratulatory letter from the GOC 12 Indian Division. 

In February 45, the unit returned to their original location 
in Teheran and was given the additional responsibility of 
policing the Teheran Air Field. On 1 October, the unit moved 
to Basra, preparatory to disbandment. On 26 November 45, 
the unit was finally disbanded at Basra itself. 


6 Indian Division Provost Unit 

On the formation of Persia and Iraq Command, Gen 
Wilson, the GOC-in-C, formed the two British and two Indian 
Divisions as also 31 Indian Armoured Division into two 
Corps i.e. III Corps and XXI Corps. Both Corps came under 
Tenth Army. The two Indian Divisions were the Sth and 
6th. The 8 and 10 Indian Divisions went westward to win 
glory in Italy while 5 Indian Division proceeded East to 
Burma and Java. 6 Indian Division and 31 Armoured Division 
remained for the rest of the war in Iraq and Persia. Although 
they were not actively involved in the war, the value of their 
services was inestimable. 

On 11 September 41, the HQ of the 6 Indian Division 
along with the Provost reached Basra. The provost unit was 
earlier raised at Trimulgherry, Secunderabad on 1 April 41 with 
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HQ and one British and two Indian sections. It embarked at 
Bombay on 5 September. 

On arrival at Basra, the unit moved to Tanuma Camp 
where a new quay was being constructed and a military camp 
was in the process of being established. The unit moved 
frequently during the period October 41 to May 42 when 
finally it reached Kermanshah on 24 May. On 24 Iune, it 
advanced to Khangavar. One section was moved to Hamadan 
for town duties and a section to Teheran for a short provost 
course. On 5 Septembr it moved again to Sultanabad where 
the section rejoined the unit. On 30 October, it again moved 
to Qasr-e-shirin. C.S.M. Mayes and 1! BORs were sent on 
attachment to Tenth Army Provost Unit. On 7 April, it 
proceeded to Kifri and took over the provost duties from 8 
Indian Division Provost which was packing to proceed to 
Cyprus. 

While it was stationed at Karind and other places, the 
main role was police duties in the towns and in the camp, 
escorting VIPs, providing traffic control on the divisional 
axis and within brigade areas, investigating theft at military 
camps and so on. Lieut Akram Khan who was attached 
on probation did extremely well in investigating many 
theft cases. He had a working knowledge of Persian and 
he could get on well with local heads of civil police. He was 
from 23 Lancers and was appointed second in command of 
the unit later. 

In December 43, the preparations for the historical Teheran 
conference were on. The divisional provost unit was, therefore, 
entrusted with the task of keeping vigil on all roads leading to 
Teheran. 

On 28 February 44, Lieut Akram Khan and a party of 
MPs went out for “shikar’’ and in the process of hunting, 
captured two Iraqis with two army rifles and a pair of bino- 
culars. During their stay at QRB, Qnsil, Rabat, the unit 
controlled the Paitak pass and guided the convoys through 
the pass. Finally the unit moved to Sar-i-Mill area near 
Baghdad where it was finally disbanded on 1 November 44. 
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31 Indian Armoured Division Provost Unit 

The unit was raised with HQ, one British section and 
three Indian sections, at Sialkot on 20 June 41. Till the middle 
of November it was being mobilised and did intensive provost 
training. On 23 November, it moved to Karachi proper for 
the next 10 months. On 2 September, it entrained for Bombay 
from where it embarked for Iraq. 

It arrived at Basra on 17 September 42. To acclimatise and 
familarise the men, long distance convoys of trucks and 
motor cycles were sent out on 1 and 2 October, the unit 
then left Zubair Barracks at Basra, and reached Kermanshah 
by road after a gruelling long journey of 482 miles in seven 
days. On 23 October, it took over the provost duties in right 
earnest and established a TCP at the road junction Hamadan- 
Khurromabad-Kermanshahr. Unit personnel were also 
employed for escorting and conducting convoys. The first 
one was on 28 October from Bisitan to Mahidashat. There was 
some minor trouble en route with civilians, regarding the price 
of some articles but the military police escort dealt with it tact- 
fully. It also put in intensive training in weapons of all kinds. 
Shooting competitions were held. 

During November the unit moved to Shaiba. After cover- 
ing 656 miles of desert roads in dust and sand-storms, in 
about seven days, it reached there on the 22nd. On 30 
November, six IORs were sent to undergo a short course on 
the administration of Field Punishment Centres at ‘N’ 
Military Prison, Baghdad. The Commanding Officer, Capt 
P.W.F. Adair, conducted essay competitions frequently in 
the unit on various subjects such as “The War as it affects 
me”, “A provost unit in the field’, ‘Why we shall win the 
war’; and “The organisation of this unit as a fighting 
component of the division’. BORs were required to write in 
English and the IORs were given the option to write in either 
English, Urdu or in Roman Hindustani. BOR MPs_ were 
despatched in batches to the CMP Depot Almaza in Egypt 
for various courses while the IORs went to the MP School 
Baghdad. 

The establishment was increased to Headquarters plus 
three British and three Indian sections. In February 43, Hav 
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Shabir Pun, I.D.S.M., 2/6 Gorkha Rifles, joined the unit with 
a complete section of GORs from 2/6 and 2/8 Gorkha Rifles, 
having been warposted to the CMP({India). They were 
immediately sent for the probationers’ course at the MP 
Training School, Baghdad. 

In April it moved to Quiyara. Maj Waites was the APM 
from 11 June 43. We find an interesting notice appended to 
the unit orders dated 17 June : “‘Notes from the last division 
exercise” : “Military Policemen are still not taking sufficient 
interest in what goes on around them. They are there to be 
useful and to control traffic etc and not just to look pretty.” 
Similarly, in his Letter of Instructions No 2 to the Com- 
manders on 3 April 1944, General George S. Patton expressed 
similar drawbacks of military policemen on duty at cross 
roads. He instructed : ‘‘Military Police at road junctions 
must have a map or a diagram showing the points to which 
various roads lead and the units to be found on them.’ 
After this, the system of elaborate information posts was 
started at almost all crossroads and route charts were issued 
to the convoy commanders. 

During July, information filtered through to the effect that 
there were some Iraqis operating as German agents or fifth 
columnists in the area. Traps were laid and constant observa- 
tion was kept on Iraqis working in the unit and other 
establishments. On 18 July, a sweeping raid was conducted 
suddenly on a canteen operated by an Iraqi contractor in one 
of the units, resulting in the arrest of two Iraqis with incri- 
minating materials to convict them. On 22 July, the Com- 
manding Officer himself caught an Iraqi Levy Guard stealing 
army rations rice from an Issue Depot, of which he was a 
guard! 

During October, the unit moved again from Quiyara to 
Bab-El-Arab in Egypt, between Cairo and Alexandria. The 
move followed the same route taken by 5 Indian Division a 
couple of years previously, but now considerably improved. 

Capt Brastead of the Gorkha Rifles was appointed as 
DAPM of the Division on 15 October 43. Capt J. J. Gough 
assumed command of the unit on 11 January 44 and Capt 
Brastead was transferred to 10 Indian Division Provost Unit 
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on 10 January. MP 2520 Hav Karam Singh was killed on 
duty on 17 January 44. 

After spending a few months in Egypt, the unit moved to 
Mezze, near Damascus during April 44. On 9 May 44,a 
rather happy sort of duty was assigned to the provost unit. It 
was required to provide escorts in ceremonial dress to the 
wedding of the ‘ADMS’ of the division in the local church. 

On 13 May, an unpleasant situation developed in the town. 
An ‘out of bounds’ patrol and picquet party were attacked 
by the drunken men of 46 British Division. In the scuffle a 
few Military Policemen were injured. A reinforcement party 
was rushed to the scene and the situation was brought under 
control by Capt Gough and an officer from the unit concerned, 
who had rushed there on receiving a telephone message. The 
offenders were arrested and handed over to their units. 

At the end of May, it moved to Alleppo and then in June 
again to Innessariye, where it remained till December. At the 
end of the year, it moved to Tripoli (Syria). 

In Tripoli, the situation on arrival was not satisfactory. 
There were many cases reported of theft of army stores and 
even of vehicles. Large scale searches, checks and intensive 
patrolling were instituted to bring sense into the people. Field 
Security and SIB personnel fully cooperated in these activities. 
Stores worth many thousands were recovered and many 
civilians were arrested. On 2 may, the unit moved to Jdaide, 
near Damascus. 

On 24 September, the following complimentary message 
appears in the unit’s chronicle : 

“Jat Section attached to 253 Armoured Brigade was 
awarded a special prize by the Brigade Commander for the 
best kept tents in the brigade camp. The 30 Jats should have 
found lots of white lime powder or earth somewhere near- 
abouts and plastered the walls and floors of the tent to a 
shining finish, as they do at home. Anyway, ‘kudos’ to the 
Jat bhais!”’ 

On 14 October, Sergeant Robson, was on motor cycle patrol 
with a corporal on the main highway towards Machgara, a 
few miles from Mezze. He noticed a 15 cwt truck driven at 
great speed along the road by a person in uniform. He gave 
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chase at speeds touching 70-75 KMPH and ultimately over- 
took the truck and captured the driver, who turned out to be 
a British Army deserter. The APM later congratulated the 
NCO for his daring chase and apprehension of the deserter. 

The unit was not only efficient in its duties, with excellent 
turnout and a high standard of interior economy, it was also 
making a name for itself in the field of sports, games and extra 
curricular activities. It won the essay competition of the 
division. Upper Division Clerk Jaffar Hussain Zaidi came 
second in shot put in the divisional sports and the swimming 
team of the unit came fourth in the divisional competition. 

During November, the unit was inspected by Maj Gen 
Erskine, Provost Marshal General, United Kingdom, accom- 
panied by Col East, Provost Marshal Middle East Forces and 
Lt Col Dizon, DPM British Troops Near East Land Forces. 
All of them congratulated all ranks for their excellent turn 
out, drill and the good name the unit had been gathering by 
its efficient provost work in the area. 

Major J.J. Gough proceeded to the U.K. on release and 
Major Dumn took over as APM on 28 November 45. On that 
date Capt P.J. Middleton became DAPM and officer com- 
manding the unit. 

The following compliment is recorded in the war diary on 
30 November 45 : “The GOC B.T.N.E.L. Forces paid a visit 
to the unit at 1330 hours. He inspected the IORs guard which 
presented arms. He expressed his satisfaction at their excellent 
turn out and high standard of drill. Then he visited the barrack 
rooms and institutes of both the BORs and IORs. He was very 
pleased. He particularly commented on the comfort and cleanli- 
of the IORs’ canteen. Before leaving, the GOC expressed his 
satisfaction with everything he had seen. Brigadier Frank, who 
was Officiating as GOC 1 Indian Armoured Division, later 
congratulated the APM upon the turn out of the Division 
Provost Company.” 

The unit continued to stay in Syria upto October 1946, 
when it moved to India. During October 45, 31 Indian 
Armoured Division was redesignated 1 Indian Armoured 
Division and the Provost Unit also changed its name in con- 
formity with its parent formation. It continued under this 
name till 16 January 1973 and on that date, it rejoined the 
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resurrected 31 Armoured Division under its new name of 350 
Provost Unit. As Ist Armoured Division Provost Unit it 
earned much appreciation during the Hyderabad Operations 
of 1948 and the Indo-Pakistan conflicts of 1965 and 1971. We 
shall review these exploits in later chapters. 


60 Indian Infantry Brigade Group Provost Unit 

This unit was raised at Baghdad on 1 November 44, with 
a strength of HQ plus one section each of British and Indians. 
Capt E.W. Ellis, 2 Punjab Regiment, was the first commanding 
officer. The Indian Section consisted of Jem Ramchander 
(who later became a Sub Maj and Hony Capt) and 14 IORs of 
CMP (India). 

The unit was attached to No 2 Base Provost Company on 
8 November 1944 for raising and training. On 16 November, 
it moved along with a brigade convoy to Khanaquin and then 
joined the brigade at Khermanshahr. On 28 November, the 
brigade group also moved to Hamadan, finally reaching Durud 
on 33 November 44. Hav Ramchander was promoted to Jem, 
Naik Rewat Singh, Nawal Singh and Kunwar Singh were the 
full NCOs posted from 6 Indian Division Provost Company. 

Like other units in Persia, it was mostly employed on 
traffic contro! duties, preventive action to eradicate pilferage, 
smuggling, and special investigations of other serious cases. 
The war diary records a number of preventive actions in 
checking thefts and’ pilferage. One interesting instruction is 
recorded in full in the war diary. This pertains to the Carrier 
Pigeon used by our own and the enemy’s communication 
branches. 

“Flights by carrier pigeons carrying messages are now 
taking place in Paiforce. Under normal circumstances the birds 
on release fly direct to their lofts without alighting on the way. 
Occasions may arise, however, when they, through injury or 
exhaustion, may be found away from their lofts. Personnel 
finding such birds will take the following action : 


(a) Endeavour to catch the pigeon and take it as quickly 
as possible to the nearest signal unit without inter- 
fering with any message it may be carrying. 
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(6) If it appears unlikely that the pigeon could be caught, 
an attempt should be made to note the type of the 
container attached to it. If this is made of metal, 
every effort should be made to destroy the bird, since 
only the enemy uses this type of container. The 
message will then be recovered and conveyed as 
quickly as possible to the nearest HQ where it will be 
handed over to the ‘1’ Staff. If the container is bakelite 
in any of the colours of red, blue, black, green or 
white, the bird is one of our own and left alone, 
assuming it cannot be caught. It will probably reach 
its loft in due course. 

(c) If, after catching the pigeon it is impracticable to take 
it quickly to a signal office, the message container 
must be removed and sent unopened by quickest 
means to the nearest signal office with a note showing 
the time and place of finding, the letter and numbers 
stamped on the small metal ring which will be found 
on the pigeon’s leg. 

(ad) Enemy birds should then be destroyed and our own 
taken over later on to a signal office or released, if 
dead pigeons are found, any message container attached 
to them will be dealt with as in para (c) above. 


This reminds one of a story about carrier pigeons during 
World War II, published in a leading English journal. An 
aged carrier pigeon had alighted on a telephone line, presum- 
ably after a long journey and looked very tired. A few minutes 
later a young one landed near it. After a few minutes 
of mutual enquiries and chit chat, the latecomer enquired of 
the former, “What are you carrying?’”’. Pat came the reply, 
‘Army Instruction Number 18”. The latecomer then exclaimed, 
“Oh hell. You go first and do hurry up for I am carrying an 
amendment to that Army Instruction.’’ 

Taking time off from chasing thieves and carrier pigeons, 
the unit celebrated Christmas 1944, on a grand scale. The 
Brigade Commander, the staff and other provost officers in 
the station were invited to a gala function. As Christmas cards 
were not procurable, a talented MP artist sketched a beautiful 
and appropriate ‘provost’ greetings card for stencilling. As 
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a matter of interest, a Xerox copy of the original greetings 
card and the Christmas Fare is reproduced here. 

I wonder how many of us take the pains to leave a record 
of such activity for posterity! 

During April 45, the unit moved to Andimeshk and then on 
the 29th it reached Dugambadan, where, ina vast ceremonial 
parade of the station, Commander-in-Chief PAI FORCES 
awarded a certificate of good service to Corporal A P. 
Chapman and MP 2953 Hav Nawal Singh. MP 1748 L/Nk 
MP Tila Chand was also commended for his services in dealing 
with thefts on many occasions. 

During November the unit moved to Khanaquin and 
remained there till the end of the year. It arrived at the CMP 
Centre and School, Secunderabad, on 19 January 1946 for 
demobilisation, which was completed by 16 June 46. 


XXI Indian Corps Provost Unit 

On the raising of Paiforce during September 1942 two 
Corps—IllI British Corps and XXI Corps, were formed. On 
the formation of the Indian Corps, a Corps Provost Unit was 
also created during May 1943 in Iraq. 2 Lievt Qisilbash, 5 
Maratha Anti Tank Regiment, was attached to the unit and 19 
IORs trained at the Military Police School, Baghdad joined 
on 6 May. The War establishment was HQ plus one British 
and four Indian sections. Capt A.H. Priestly,5/13 Frontier 
Force Rifles, was the Officer Commanding. 

After its raising, it moved to Mosul via Kirkuk on 14 May. 
The Indian divisions were on extensive training-cum- recon- 
naissance of the area and the Corps Provost Unit was fully 
committed in manning the lines of maintenance from Corps 
Maintenance Area to the forward divisions. In addition, it 
was also performing police duties at Mosul. 

During June, two IOR sections were committed to the 
control of Pai Tak pass with five motor cycles and four 
trucks. The unit also provided provost cover to the Carapathian 
(Polish) Division on exercises from 11 to 21 June. It appears 
that one MP Section was permanently attached to that 
Division. A Havildar of this section was awarded a decoration 
by the Polish Divisional Commander in recognition of his 
services. Details are, however, not available in the war diary. 
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Maj Marsh was the APM of the Corps till 22 August, 
when he met with a serious accident and was admitted to 
hospital. Maj Sir Stephen Leonard, who later became DPM 
Southern Army in India, assumed the appointment of APM 
and Lieut Qasilbash was promoted to Capt and took over the 
unit on 27 August. He is probably the first Indian Officer to 
command a Corps Provost Unit. 

The unit moved to Basra on 31 August 1943 and sailed 
for the Far East, where on arrival at Arakan, it was redesignat- 
ed as 14th Army Provost Unit during December 1943. The 
establishment at that time was HQ, two British and four 
Indian sections. We shall next meet these men in the jungles 
of South East Asia. 


XXXIII Indian Corps Provost Unit 

It appears that the Indian Emergency Force to Iraq was 
initially renamed XXXIII Corps.before it became Tenth Army. 
It had a provost unit. It probably serv’ 1 in Iraq and Persia 
during 1941 and 1942 and in Januar) 1943 was re-designated 
XXXIII Corps Provost Unit and moved to India. Of these there 
are no authentic records except a few unit daily part If orders 
of the Indian military policemen of the time. MP 505 Hav 
Umrao Singh, who became a Junior Commissioned Officer and 
was the senior JCO of 1 Armoured Division Provost Unit 
during the Hyderabad Operations, was with the unit on 15 
November 42, when it was serving in Iraq. 

It moved to India in Jan 44 after which it moved to Burma 
where, after the fall of Rangoon on 3 May 45 it was re- 
designated 12 Army Provost Unit with a HQ and four British 
and six Indian sections. 


Other Provost Establishments In The Middle East, Pai Force 
And Italy 


The Provost in Cairo, Egypt 

Our chronicle of the Indian military policemen in the 
Middle East and Paiforce will be incomplete without taking a 
good look at the activities of the provost in other places in the 
region. 

Towards the end of 1939, the New Zealand Division arrived 
and brought a full fledged Provost Company, nearly doubling 
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the strength of the provost in the Middle East. A Field 
Punishment Centre was opened at Mersa Matruh and Major 
King became its first Commandant, but Officially he was the 
APM B.T.E. 


‘X’ L of Provost Unit, Cairo 

To maintain law and order in Cairo, Alexandria and other 
important places, there was an urgent need for a larger provost 
organisation, independent of those with the active formations. 
During early 1940, a provost unit with mixed British and 
Indian military police sections was formed in Cairo. Initially it 
had four British and three Indian sections, but the strength was 
gradually increased till it reached about 6 British and 6 Indian 
Sections. It was called ‘X’ L of C Provost unit. 

On 12 August 40, the unit was directed to form an Indian 
Military Prison and Detention Barracks out of its own 
resources. The Prison was located at the ‘Citadel’ and the unit 
HQ also moved there from Bab-el-Hadid. Thus, from August 
40, it had the dual role of providing provost cover to Cairo 
City and its suburbs and manning an Indian Military Prison 
and Detention Barracks. On 19 August, the unit also took 
over provost duties from 4 Indian Division Provost Unit at 
Mena Camp. The strength of the unit was only six sections. 
Personnel to man the prison were found from the Muslim 
elements of the Rajputana Rifles in the area. In the prison, 
hard labour was increased from 4 to 6 hours daily. Subedar 
Adalat Khan was promotedto Sub Maj and was the senior 
JCO. 

An Officer not below the rank of a Captain was detailed by 
the Station Commander, Cairo, to visit the prison once a week 
and interview the prisoners and hear their complaints. Capt 
W.A. Cheesman, 4/6 Rajputana Rifles, was the first officer to 
be so detailed. In addition to the usual prisoners of the 
Indian Army and British Arab Forces, some Italian officer 
prisoners of war were also detained for safe custody during 
their interrogation stage. The strength of the prisoners 
increased till it reached a maximum of 154 prisoners in Jun 45. 
20 ‘re-enlisted’ ex-soidiers were posted as prison staff. This 
eased the situation and more military policemen became 
available for regular provost duties. 
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On 11 Jan 1941, Capt J.S.M. Johnston, General List, took 
over as Commandant of the Prison. On 14 January, Sudan L 
of C Provost Company was formed by milking the X L of C 
Provost Unit. X Indian L of C Provost Unit remained in 
Cairo till the end of 1947, when it was disbanded. The Prison 
continued to exist till about September 46 and was finally 
closed down during November 1946. M P. 3445 L/Nk Vithan 
Gaiwad and MP 2410 L/Nk Nek Alam were selected from 
the unit and granted leave to the United Kingdom under 
the ‘goodwill’ scheme, as a reward for their excellenr work. 


FOOT NOTES 

1, Comption Makenzie in his Eastern Epic comments : ‘‘The Western 
Desert was so called to distinguish it from the Eastern Desert of 
Sinai. It may be hazarded that the stupid use of the term ‘Middle 
East’ for Gen Wavell’s Supreme Command in this theatre of war, 
originated at the War Office with some young staff officer’s mis- 
interpretation of MEF in the World War I as Middle East to cover 
Tunis to Cairo, Syria, Abssyinia and the true Middle East of Iran 
and Iraq. This undoubtedly caused much confusion in strategc 
thought from time to time. 

2. History of Corps of Royal Military Police (S.F. Covzier) p. 160 

3. ‘*War as I knew it” (George S. Patton, Jr) p. 409. 
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PROVOST IN SOUTH EAST ASIA COMMAND 
THE RETREAT—1941-1942 


General Situation 

Prior to 1939, there was hardly any military Police pre- 
sence in the Far East. Hong Kong only had a small provost 
detachment and fortress provost companies existed at Singapore 
and Colombo, whose function was the maintenance of general 
discipline among garrison troops. These were all British 
personnel except at Hong Kong, where the presence of 5 
Rajput Regiment and 2/14 Punjab Regiment necessitated the 
attachment of 10 men from each battalion as garrison military 
police under MP-115 Naik Sultan Khan. 


Retreat in Malaya—1941-42 

In August 1939, 12 Indian Inf Bde arrived at Singapore. 
In October 1940, 6 and 8 Inf Bdes and HQ 11 Indian Division 
were inducted. In March 1941, 15 Indian Inf Bde and HQ 9 
Indian Division arrived, followed by 22 Indian Inf Bde during 
April 1941. With these two Divisions, III Indian Corps was 
formed in May 1941 for the defence of Malaya. Thus, there 
were now two divisional provost units in Malaya, in addition 
to the pre-war Fortress Provost Unit in Singapore. 

By July 1941, III Corps Provost Unit also arrived at Kuala 
Lumpur. It provided provost cover for the whole of Malaya 
north of Johore and for Penang. 9 Indian Division Provost 
Unit was on the east coast under a sub area in Kelanthan, 
with its HQ at Kuala Lumpur. 11 Indian Division Provost 
Unit was Sungei Patani in South Kedah looking after North 
Malaya. 

The strength of both divisions’ provost units was two 
British sections and two Indian sections. These men were 
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actually attached from the units of the division and had no 
provost training whatsoever. Their officers were also from 
local units and had little or no knowledge of provost work. 
However, the British provost staff of the Fortress Provost 
Company at Singapore were well trained and they conducted 
short cadres for their British counterparts in the divisions. 
Unfortunately, the language problem prevented them from 
doing the same for the Indian sections. 

Despite this rather poor start, these provost units did 
manage to put up rather a good show in the Malaya débacle. 
Lt Gen A.E. Percival, CB., DSO., OBE., MC., GOC Malaya 
1941-42, in his book ‘‘The War in Malaya” praises the 
Military Police, observing”. ....On the way back I experie- 
nced some of the difficulties of sorting out traffic blocks at 
night when the drivers speak many different languages. Our 
Military Police were pretty efficient, but Idid not envy them 
their job.” 

The period from May 1941 to May 42 may well be called 
the “black year” for the Allies since they were in retreat in 
almost all theatres of war. In North Africa the German 
Panzer divisions were winning spectacular victories while in 
East Europe they had pushed forward to the Leningrad— 
Moscow—Stalingrad Line. It was during this crucial period 
that Japan decided to join the German-Italian Axis. At 4.45 
a.m. on 8 December 41, after the surprise attack on Pearl 
harbour naval base and the crippling of the American 
Pacific fleet, Radio Tokyo broadcast to the Japanese that the 
nation was at war with the Allies. 

The war in Malaya lasted for 70 short days from 8 
December 41 to 15 February 42. III Indian Corps, 9 and 11 
Indian Division Provost Units, 20 sections in all, took part in 
the campaign. Unfortunately, only a few sheets of the war 
diaries of these units written prior to December 1941 are 
available. Thus we are completely in the dark as to how these 
provost men were employed during the actual retreat. As is 
the custom in war, a force on the verge of collapse always 
destroys all its documents prior to surrender. The war 
diaries of these provost units in all probability suffered the 
same fate. 
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11 Indian Division Provost Unit 

It was raised on 15 October 40 as I Indian Division 
Provost Unit with the arrival of one Indian section from 
Southern Command. On 21 October, 18 BORs were posted 
from Eastern Command, followed by another Indian Section 
on 24 October. On 25 October, it embarked at Bombay and 
disembarked at Singapore on 12 November 1940. On 15 
January 41 it moved to Kuala Lumpur. The war diary ends 
in April 1941. From other historical records we find no trace 
of this division from then onwards. It is, therefore, probable 
that the division was redesignated 11 Indian Division and 
the provost unit acquired its new name after May 1941 and 
continued to serve in Malaya till 15 February 1942. 

In the war diary of January 1941, we find the unhappy 
remarks of Capt T.G. Kendan, Commanding Officer. ‘“‘No 
provost policy laid down other than simple traffic control. 
Impossible to carry out provost duties similar to the Corps 
of Military Police owing to the manner in which the per- 
sonnel were detailed. But training continues.” On 12 March, 
the unit moved to Sungai Patani, where Capt J. Holmes 
Johnson took over command in May 41. The war diary of 7 
December to 31 December 1941 simply states ‘Played its part 
in actual theatre of operations.”’ 

The division continued to fight rearguard actions from 
North Malaya down the West Coast till it reached Singapore 
on | February 1942. It surrendered on 15 February, 1942 and 
all ranks were taken prisoner. 


9 Indian Division Provost Unit 

9 Indian Division Provost Unit was raised at Quetta in 
September-October 1940 and reached Secunderabad for 
mobilisation on 1 March 1941. Mobilisation was completed 
in six days. The GOC inspected the unit on 7 March and 
declared it fit for active service. On the 13th it moved to 
Bombay and embarked on 17 March for overseas service. 
From these dates the informed reader can well visualise how 
much training was carried out in the midst of preparing for 
embarkation. The unit had only two British sections drawn 
from volunteers of the British units on the orbat of 9 Indian 
Division. 
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It arrived in Singapore on 27 March and on the same 
day left for Kuala Lumpur. In April 1941 the war diary 
comments : “Training on motor cycles of IORs very poor”. 
Thus it appears that three Indian sections were formed only 
on arrival at Malaya. From April to June, the MPs were put 
through vigorous driving and provost training schedules. 
Defences were prepared and coordinated with neighbouring 
localities. It was ready for war. Subsequent events proved 
otherwise. 

Capt J.E. Fairburn took over command on 7 May. III 
Indian Corps Provost Unit also arrived at Kuala Lumpur 
on 26 July and took over some of the town duties on 5 
August. 

The class composition of the Indiansections of 9 Indian 
Division Provost on 17 July was Sikhs 60 and Hindus 12. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala visited Malaya on 
12 August and met the Indian military policemen. He exhorted 
them to be second to none in their loyalty and duties. ‘His 
visit definitely enhanced the morale of the Indian policemen, 
particularly the Sikh sections’ recorded the diarist. 

The main duties included control of the causeway linking 
Singapore Island with the mainland, duties in Kuala Lumpur 
and other adjoining towns where the brigades were located. 

During November it took part in an elaborate Corps 
exercise. The diarist records “during the exercise on 14 
November, 52 motor cycles were used for convoy escorting, 
mobile patrols and other traffic control duties. Out of these 4 
were specially detailed as GOC’s orderlies’. Another entry 
dated 22 November, woefully narrates : ‘Cpl Dodd, L/Cpl 
Bowler, 4 IORs left the unit... . These men are being trained 
as General’s orderlies.. How many other military policemen 
were employed on these “orderly duties” by other staff 
officers can easily be visualised. 

The Malayan campaign commenced on 8 Decembe. 41. 
Outmanouvred at every step by the Japanese, the division 
immediately found itself fighting one rearguard action after 
another as it withdrew southwards. If the withdrawals in the 
deserts of North Africa were difficult to handle, they must 
have been nightmares for the provost in Malaya, for these 
men were only semi-trained. True, there was a civil police 
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set-up in existence in Malaya, but with most of the local 
constabulary deserting in droves, the MPs had to shoulder 
their load to control looting, arson and the refugees fleeing 
the dreaded Japanese. On 22 December, Capt Fairburns was 
appointed OC Troops of Krai and Kuala Lipis. He also took 
over the office of the Commissioner of Police. Military Police 
patrols were sent out with orders to shoot at sight anyone 
found looting or attempting arson. The war diary. ends with 
the last entry on 18 December “left Kuala Krai and reached 
Kuala Lipis with all equipment in an open truck.” If everyth- 
ing fitted into one truck we can well assume that 9 Division 
Provost Unit ceased to exist as an organised unit. 

The division continued to fight the tidal wave of the 
onrushing Nippon forces at various places, suffering a colossal 
loss of men and equipment, till its remnants finally reached 
Singapore Island on the night of 30/31 January 1942 and 
merged with 11 Indian Division. 9 Indian Division itself 
ceased to exist from 1 January 1942, till it was reborn as 9 
Mountain Division Provost Unit at Saugor (India) on 15 
April 1964. 


III Indian Corps Provost Unit 

III Indian Corps Provost Unit was formed at Kuala 
Lumpur during May 1941. It consisted of 4 British and 2 
Indian sections. The unit commenced intensive training with 
instructors provided by the Fortress Provost Company, 
Singapore. During September a section each moved to Penang, 
Sungei Patani and Ipoh. 

The war diary of the unit is very sketchy and exists only 
upto September 1941. Nothing further is known about its role 
and employment. However, the Corps HQ withdrew to 
Singapore Island on the night of 30/31 January and assumed 
responsibility for the defence of the Island Fortress. On 15 
February it surrendered to the Japanese. 


17 Indian Division Provost Detachments in Malaya 

At the end of December 1941, 45 Indian Bde of 17 Indian 
Division was despatched to Singapore along with a proportion 
of divisional troops, which included a skeleton provost HQ 
and a British Provost Section under an officer. On arrival, 
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45 Indian Bde was placed under 9 Indian Division to form 
“Westforce’ with 8 Australian Division. On 22 January after 
its heavy loss in manpower and equipment in the battle of 
Muar at Bakri, it disintegrated and ceased to exist as a 
brigade. 

44 Infantry Bde with a provost detachment also arrived 
at Singapore during the last week of January 42, and was 
placed under command of the Australian Division to defend 
Singapore Island in the Western Area. It was handed over to 
the Japanese on a platter, without firing a shot. 


Provost in the Malayan Campaign 1941-42 

In retrospect, it can be safely deduced that provost units 
available in Malaya were not judiciously utilised in their 
proper role. Some of the manpower was frittered away on 
non-provost tasks. It is also probable that Commanders and 
staff may not have fully understood the role of provost in 
modern war, and so the training of provost units was not up 
to the required standard. The commanding officers themselves 
were not clear as to the role of their units. 

At the commencement of the campaign there was a total 
of approximately 20 sections with about 300-350 military 
policemen available in the Malayan Peninsula. The Corps had 
six sections, 4 to 5 sections with each div and one company 
of provost at Singapore Fortress. The Australian and 18 
British divs also had provost units. Had there been an overall 
traffic and surface communications plan and had the provost 
been correctly employed during the campaign, which really 
was a series of withdrawals culminating in the fall of Singa- 
pore and ultimate surrender on 15 February 1942, the rear- 
ward move would have been more orderly. The course of 
history may not have changed, but a difficult task may have 
been made easier. It would have not only delayed the inevi- 
table surrender of the Allies at Singapore, but also reduced 
the suffering and casualties caused to the troops in the long 
withdrawal. 

On 17 February, British and Australian troops were mar- 
ched to Changi Camp at the eastern extremity of the island. 
Subject to general directives from the Japanese officers com- 
manding the camps, administration was entirely left in the 
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hands of the British and Australian commanders. Indian 
troops were separated and sent to other camps, and were 
encouraged to join Subash Chandra Bose’s National Army. 
Some did join the National Army, but we have no record of 
how many military policemen did. Many stood fast to the 
oath taken during their attestation and remained loyal, which 
might appear unpatriotic to the present day lay reader. 


RETREAT IN BURMA 1941-42 


General Situation in Burma—1941 

In Burma, prior to 1939, cantonments and adjoining 
areas were policed by the Garrison Military Police. 

There were six Burma Military Police Battalions but these 
should not be mixed up with the ‘provost’. Their role, training 
and equipment were that of ‘Special Armed Constabulary’ 
and they were in no way expected to perform any provost 
duties. It was a semi-civil organisation not subject to military 
control but under the command of the IG of Police. 

By the time the war commenced, however, the Burma Army 
had raised two weak provost units viz No 1 Burma Division 
Provost Company and a provost Company (Burma). None of 
these men had been trained as military policemen. Their main 
function was to provide sentries at the formation HQ and 
occasional foot patrols in the cantonment areas or in nearby 
towns. 


17 Indian Light Infantry Division 

17 Indian Division was formed in July 1941 at Ahmed- 
nagar. The division consisted of the 44, 45 and 46 Indian 
Bdes. It moved to Dhond for training in November 1941. At 
one time, arrangements were in hand to move it to the Middle 
East. However in December 1941, 44 and 45 Bdes witha 
proportion of Divisional troops sailed for Malaya where they 
ultimately surrendered with the fall of Singapore. Later in 
December the Divisional HQ, minus the portion which had 
gone to Malaya, sailed for Rangoon. 46 Infantry Bde was to 
follow in early 1942. 

Thus on arrival in Burma, 17 Indian Division probably 
had only a depleted provost company. When 16 Infantry Bde 
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from North Burma moved down to Tennassarim Area during 
December 1941 and came under its command, the provost unit 
was augmented by attaching two British sections. The com- 
plete strength was made up when 48 Inf Bde arrived on 31 
January 1942, by drawing volunteers from the British and 
Indian infantry units of that Bde. The Indian element con- 
sisted mostly of Punjabi Mussalmans. The unit had no trans- 
port of its own till 5 March when it received 9 X 15 cwt trucks, 
2 station wagons and 8 Norton motor cycles. Four 15 cwt 
trucks, one 40 cwt truck and 5 motor cycles were still in 
Calcutta. The entry in the war diary says ‘1 Sergeant and 12 
BORs from K.O.Y.L.I. drafted to unit as ‘policemen’ were 
found unsuitable after a few days and returned to the unit. 
Capt Healey was the officer commanding and DAPM of the 
Division and Capt Weir was the second-in-command. 

On 18 March, Maj Gen D.T. Cowen, DSO, MC, inspected 
the unit and as a result two brand new station wagons were 
taken away. In their place the AA & QMG was ‘pleased’ to 
allot two dilapidated, requisitioned cars for provost work ! 
On 31 January 1942, 48 Infantry Bde reached Rangoon but it 
had no artillery or field company engineers or CMP. A Pro- 
vost detachment was given to the Bde HQ before it moved to 
East Burma to join 17 Indian Division. 

On 13 December, the Japanese crossed the border at 
Marang at the Southern tip of Tennaserim just a few miles 
North of Victoria Point, which was evacuated on the same day. 
The ‘‘modus operandi” adopted by the Japanese throughout 
the campaign was to carry out air raids on the towns indiscri- 
minately, scaring the civilian population who deserted the 
towns. Thus, many government servants deserted their posts 
and the entire civil administration came to a standstill. Labour 
became scarce. Anti-social elements took to looting and arson 
within a few hours of an air raid. The Japanese land forces 
would advance, brush aside opposition offered by the weak 
and demoralised garrison and take over the town. 

On 19 December, 16 Inf Bde which was concentrated at 
Mandalay in North Burma, was hurriedly despatched to 
defend the Tennassarim area. It arrived on 7 January 42, and 
took up the defences at Kawkareik. On 17 January 42, 17 Div 
HQ moved to Moulmein and took over command from the 
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depleted 16 Inf Bde. Thus the Div entered the Burma Cam- 
paign and was to be in almost continuous action against the 
Japanese in Burma and Assam, from January 1942 till the 
Japanese surrendered in August 1945. 17 Indian Div Provost 
Unit, therefore, saw continuous action against the enemy, longer 
than any other provost unit. 

On 15 and 18 January, Moulmein was heavily attacked by 
the Japanese air force. A large fire was caused in the bazaar 
area and the people fied from their houses. Anti-social ele- 
ments became very active. Thereupon the control of the town 
was assumed by the military police. By 19 January 42, Tavoy 
had fallen to the Japanese and 16 Bde was forced to withdraw 
in the face of heavy Japanese attacks and outflanking mano- 
euvres. 

On 24 January, the Div Provost Unit withdrew to Kyaikto 
with the Div HQ and was established in the local jail premises. 
Great confusion was caused by this move of Div HQ out of 
Moulmein and by the stragglers moving in from Tavoy and 
Kawkareik. The civil population escaping from the town made 
the task of the provost even more difficult. 

Moulmein was evacuated on 31 January at 0800 hours. 
The withdrawal was very orderly despite being heavily inter- 
fered with by enemy fire from close quarters. Embarkation 
was controlled by specially appointed officers with a few 
military policemen to help them. The wounded, together with 
the medical and supply personnel, were evacuated first as soon 
as the decision to withdraw was made. Many on the eastern 
bank had to cross over on improvised rafts or had to swim and 
eventually nearly all escaped in this manner. By 1 February, 
17 Div with 46 and 16 Inf Bdes were holding the defences of 
the Salween River front from Popun to Martaban, with 48 Inf 
Bde in reserve around Thaton—Bilin and 2 Burma Bde at 
Sittang-Kyaikto area, where the Div HQ and the provost unit 
were also located. 

On 31 January, at Duyinzeik, a bamboo raft ferry across 
the Donthami river, on the road Thaton-Pa-an, the only link 
between these two places, was repaired by the Sappers and 
Miners. The military policemen of 46 Bde detachment manned 
it under the command of a company of 1/7 Gorkha Rifles. On 
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1 February, Pa-an was evacuated and withdrawing troops 
passed through this ferry in an orderly manner. 

On 14 February, shortly after 2000 hours, heavy firing 
broke out round Thaton on the West, North and East. In the 
confusion of battle the young soldiers of the 46 Bde imagined 
that the line of withdrawal was cut off. Nevertheless, the with- 
drawal was made in accordance with the plan and the provost 
detachment effectively organised traffic control and guidance 
posts. The movement of some four hundred vehicles was com- 
pleted safely from Thaton before first light. 

On 15 February, the Bde withdrew completely to Theinzeik 
area during daylight and continued its march to Kyaikto. 
Thus 17 Div now stood on the Bilin River defences having lost 
the Salween defences by 15 February. 16 Inf Bde was entrusted 
with the defence of Bilin River. 46 Bde manned the defences 
around Kyaikto where the Div HQ and the Provost Unit was 
located. 

On 17 February, HQ 48 Bde moved forward to Bilin to 
assume command of the right sector. The Bde Provost detach- 
ment also moved. On 18 February, the Japanese succeeded in 
crossing the river South of the Bilin village and invested the 
hill West of it. 

By 19 Feb, the position at Bilin became untenable and 
orders were issued to withdraw to the Sittang River defences. 
The units of 16 and 48 Bdes had been so badly mauled that 
they ceased to be effective as separate bdes. They were, there- 
fore, concentrated at one place and merged into a joint HQ. 
As the situation became worse, both bdes were ordered to 
withdraw by first light 20 Feb. 16 Bde withdrew to Kyaikto 18 
miles away, and concentrated at Boyaggi tea estate. 48 Bde 
withdrew to Kyaikto by M.T., arriving there by 0200 hours on 
21 Feb. 

During this planned and coordinated withdrawal, unlike as 
in Malaya, the military police were correctly employed to 
control it. TCPs, guides and stragglers’ posts were established 
on route Bilin-Kyaikto. Both bde provost detachments worked 
throughout the night 20/21 Feb. Thebyu Chang bridge was 
heavily attacked and bombed by the Japanese aircraft in the 
afternoon of 20 Feb. The TCP at the bridge site stuck to its 
post till the bridge was finally demolished at 1900 hours, after 
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all the troops of 16 and 48 Bdes had withdrawn. The small 
Provost detachment withdrew to Kyaikto at midnight. 

However the withdrawal from Kyaikto to the West bank of 
the Sittang was not well conducted and resulted in the virtual 
loss of two complete bdes. Dr Bisheshwar Prasad rightly com- 
ments, “‘The withdrawal was as badly managed as contact at 
Bilin had been broken splendidly.’’? 

The provost did their best in the event. Rear Div HQ and 
the provost unit HQ left Kyaikto on the afternoon of 20 Feb. 
The advance Div HQ with a provost section and the Div 
Commander were to move on the 21st at 0930 hours, to an 
area two miles West of Mokpalin. However, the advance Div 
HQ was attacked at 0500 hours on 21 Feb by a small Japanese 
nuisance party which infiltrated into the middle of the Div 
Harbour, firing automatic weapons with red and white tracer 
ammunition. Perimeter posts got panicky and opened fire 
with all available small arms. There was an enormous amount 
of indiscriminate shooting all round, in which the provost also 
joined. The provost suffered two casualties on that day. 

On 21, when 48 Bde was withdrawing from Kyaikto, it 
was subjected to heavy air attacks throughout and suffered 
heavy casualties. Sep/MP Phalwan Khan of the provost 
detachment was wounded badly. However, the Div HQ, the 
Signal Regt, the Provost Unit HQ and other troops moved 
out of Kyaikt on the evening on 21 Feb and dispersed them- 
selves under cover without suffering more damage. 

The plan of withdrawal of 16 and 46 Bdes from Kyaikto 
and crossing of the Sittang bridge envisaged the move of the 
motor tronsport followed by marching troops. The former was 
to clear the start point by 0500 hours on 21 Feb. 16 Bde 
marching column was to cross SP at 0515 hrs, followed 
immediately at the tail by 46 Bde troops. The div plan to cross 
the bridge at Sittang was to move the motor transport, then at 
Mokpalin, across the bridge at 2330 hrs 21 Feb and proceed to 
Abya, seven or eight miles Westward. The Div HQ was to 
move in transport at 0400 hrs on 22 Feb from the Mokpalin 
quarries to Abya. 48 Indian Bde HQ was to move a little 


later. 
Unfortunately at 0300 hrs, 22 Feb, there occurred a road 


block near the central span of the bridge. A three ton lorry 
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crashed through the temporory decking on the bridge blocking 
movement either way. As there were no recovery arrangements 
the lorry could neither be recovered nor thrown over the side 
as it was a girder bridge. Our hardy Sappers and Miners 
toiled for three and a half hours before the flow of traffic 
could be resumed at 0630 hours, offering a lucrative target to 
the Japanese air force. The approach to the bridge and the 
road through Mokpalin and beyond was now packed with a 
long line of halted vehicles. To add to congestion, the trans- 
ports of the two rear brigades also arrived and the block 
extended far east of Mokpalin. North of the bridge the 
ferry was employed to transport mules across the river. 

The provost controlled the traffic on the bridge throughout 
22 Feb. As 16 and 46 Bde columns, which had left early on 
the 21st, reached a place four miles South of Mokpalin, the 
Japanese opened fire from the jungles on both sides of the 
road. 9 Jat Regiment which was leading the retreat, picqueted 
the road for about one and a half miles and the bde columns 
passed through to Mokpalin village, where they found confu- 
sed fighting and the road choked with vehicles. There was 
chaos all round and by midnight, the bridgehead on the East 
of the river protecting the bridge, became untenable. Eventually 
Div HQ!ordered the destruction of the bridge. Under the 
direction of Brigadir N. Hugh Jones, the Sittang bridge was 
blown by the sappers at 0530 hrs on 23 Feb, leaving half of 17 
Div stranded on the Eastern bank. Many of these unfortunates 
crossed the river by either using hastily constructed rafts or by 
swimming across. 

During this débacle, the provost continued to man the 
bridge and the ferry point till they were destroyed. Stragglers 
posts were established on the west bank at important track 
junctions. Having lost a major part of two brigades and 
almost all its heavy weapons, equipment and transport in this 
battle, 17 Ind Div was not an efficient fighting force for some 
time. So far as the provost was concerned, it lost two com- 
plete sections and most of its equipment and vehicles. . 

The remnants of 17 div thereafter withdrew to Pegu area 
where the HQ was established. On 25 Feb, the remnants of 
the div were regrouped into 16 and 48 Inf Bdes while 46 Bde 
ceased to exist. 
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At this time, the provost unit was made up to strength by 
the arrival of most of the personnel left behind near the 
Sittang Bridge and by fresh attachments. Establishment of stra- 
&glers posts along the Toungoo-Pyu-Pegu-Rangoon-Hlegu High 
way and the control of vast numbers of refugees streaming 
north out of the battle zones kept the provost fully engaged. 
Hostile Burmese were active. They attacked unarmed strag- 
glers, robbed and murdered Indian refugees, spied upon the 
movements and [dispositions of the troops and indulged in 
some sniping. The civil administration collapsed in the dis- 
trict and Capt Healey, the D.A.P.M., with available provost 
personnel and with a company of infantry especially deputed 
for the purpose, assumed the role of Commissioner of Police 
in Pegu town and its suburbs. Military Police patrols shot 
many looters and arsonists, and suspects were rounded 
up. 

It was difficult to control Indian refugees who were ordered 
not to use the main highway since it had to be used by mili- 
tary traffic. The plight of the refugees aroused a lot of sym- 
pathy among the Indian troops and military policemen, who 
tended to become lenient in enforcing the orders. As the Army 
withdrew further towards the West and North, this problem 
became more and more acute. 

In the meantime the Div HQ had moved to Hlegu, on the 
Road Pegu-Rangoon, some thirty miles north of Rangoon. 48 
Bde was in Pegu and 16 Bde and some troops were around 
Waw. On 27 Feb our troops met, for the first time, the Bur- . 
mese Independent Army (raised, trained and armed with the 
weapons and equipment left by us), in the village of Tazon, 
some thirty miles north of Pegu on the main road to Toungoo. 
It became a problem for the provost personnel to distinguish 
between friend and foe in a mixed group of Burmese and Indians. 
The div had ordered curfew and complete black-out between 
1900 hrs and 0700 hrs in Hlegu, Pegu and all villages. Looting 
of Indian houses in villages was ruthlessly put down by 
mobile patrols in 15 cwt trucks. They also escorted these 
unfortunate families to safer areas behind the lines. On 7 Mar 
the main Japanese force passed through Wah and entered 
Pegu. 
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Late in the afternoon of 6 Mar, Japanese aircraft bombed 
48 Bde HQ causing many casualties. A military policeman, 
who had joined the unit only a day earlier, was killed on the 
spot. Around the western part of Pegu, and inthe outskirts, 
hand to hand fighting continued all day. All ranks displayed 
great courage and remained at their positions. However, by 
2000 hrs, 6 March, the situation was grave. 

The Japanese established strong road blocks en route to 
Rangoon and also north of Payagyi, and thus attempted to 
cut off the line of withdrawal. They had also gained access to 
the reserved forests west of Pegu and reached Tandawgyi, 
from where a column moved towards Pegu and infiltrated into 
the railway station area. Thus the Pegu defences became unte- 
nable by the evening of 6 March. In the meantime, orders 
had been issued to evacuate Rangoon in the early hours of 7 
Mar, as it would be impossible to hold it once the Pegu 
defences were neutralised by the enemy. Orders were therefore 
given to abandon Pegu and withdraw to Hlegu. 

At first the withdrawal went according to plan. There was 
no Japanese interference. The bridge on the river East of Pegu 
was under the effective control of the military police detach- 
ment of 48 Bde, till it was blown up in time. The military 
police detachment withdrew along with the sappers and miners 
and a company of 1/4 Gorkha Rifles. 48 Bde reached Hlegu 
the next morning where a hot meal and transport awaited the 


troops. 


Evacuation of Rangoon and Retreat to Prome 

On the morning of 7 Mar, Advanced Army HQ administra- 
tive units and non-essential troops moved out in MT and 
proceeded along the Prome road, intending to proceed to 
Maymyo to re-join the Rear Army HQ. Near Taukkyan, 21 
miles North of the city, the force was compelled to halt for 
ahead of it was a Japanese road block. 

The road block at Taukkyan could not be removed on 7 
Mar. The Advance Army HQ the Rangoon Garrison minus the 
demolition parties and all other troops in the vicinity were 
packed into a rubber estate just north of milestone 22. The 
perimeter was guarded by every man available including about 
300 stragglers gathered by the provost. The strange crowd 
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contained the usual troops that make up the rear of an army: 
every type of communication troops, office staff, civil police 
and other civilian government servants who stuck to their 
work till the last moment with their wives and children; 
clerks, motor vehicles of every type, besides one full General, 
one Lieut General and a Major General with their staff. 

By 1630 hrs on 8 Mar, the road block was abandoned by the 
Japanese and the Advance Army HQ and the Garrison troops 
marched forward. 17 Indian Div which had moved to Taukkyan 
in the morning suffered heavily due to constant air attacks, but 
it continued its retreat towards Prome. The provost unit lost 
two 15 cwt trucks on that day. 

Meanwhile Div HQ strove to restore some order to the 
withdrawal. Military Police established stragglers’ posts at 
various points and many stragglers were collected, some even 
from the Sittang area, The provost had a hard time right 
through the withdrawal from Hlegu to Tharrawaddy, and 
they also had their share of casualties due to intense air 
activity. Yet they were out on the roads, bottlenecks, bridges 
and wherever there was congestion and traffic jams. Most 
vexing was that some vehicles which had either run out of 
petrol or broken down, were left ‘by the drivers in the middle 
of the road, creating road blocks. The military police had to 
constantly tow or push them aside. 

The Div HQ and the provost unit with the available 
div troops then moved to Shwedaung on 13 Mar. They took 
up new defensive positions at Okpo, two miles South-West 
of Shwedaung. 

During the move of the Div from Tharrawaddy to Okpo, 
Capt Weir went ahead with two sections leaving the OC, 
Capt Healey, at the Main Div HQ. He carried out a quick 
reconnaissance and established some sort of control from 
Mile 80 to Mile 100 on the Rangoon-Prome Road. He marked 
the route and also placed TCPs and pointsmen at important 
points. On 12 Mar, to make up the heavy shortage of vehicles 
for the division headquarters, Capt Weir and Capt Healey 
collected about 12 civilian vehicles, including cars and station 
wagons, and handed them over to the AA & QMG. 

On 25 Mar, the Div moved to Nattalim and TCPs of one 
or two men were established en route to control the convoys. 
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The div kept on moving from Nattalim to Prome. The mili- 
tary policemen remained on duty for 48 hours continuously. 
The Div Commander and his staff had by now realised the 
vital importance of provost in this sort of operation. Having 
seen their work, they were all praise for their efficiency and 
devotion to duty. 

Wherever and whenever the GOC went out, the military 
policemen were proud to escort him and look after his secu- 
rity. The manpower situation was now causing anxiety as 
the men attached to provost units were withdrawn by their 
parent units, as they themselves were woefully short of men. 
The Div staff, however, arranged to make up the strength 
of the unit to six sections, milking fresh men from almost all 
units. 

On arrival at Prome, orders were issued to take over the 
local civil prison. When the provost party went over to the 
prison, they found the premises empty, as the jail authorities 
had already released the inmates. These ex-convicts were 
roaming about the streets of Prome with weapons left behind 
by withdrawing soldiers. It took vigorous action by the mili- 
tary police to put down this menace. The provost thus conti- 
nued to establish stragglers’ posts, check posts, guiding those 
who had lost their way, apprehending deserters, suspects, 
spies, looters and arsonists. In the meantime, 63 Indian Inf 
Bde had been inducted into Prome and took over the defence 
of the town. 

The large number of refugees streaming into Prome from 
all directions, mostly of Indian origin, posed a great problem. 
Most of them had lost their life’s earnings and possessed only 
the clothes they wore. They ranged from grey haired old 
men and women to suckling babes in arms, sick and pregnant 
women, children crying for milk and grown up men searching 
for food. Despite their pathetic condition, our MPs were forced 
to turn them off the main axis on numerous occasions to 
enable the troops and transports to get through. 

The military police had to keep the roads open for not only 
military traffic but also for the refugees. The latter had to be 
diverted to lateral routes. More often than not it involved 
harsh measures to be enforced by the military police. It must 
be said to the credit of military policemen that they carried 
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out their tasks firmly and yet won the admiration of the 
refugees in Burma for their impartial and tactful handling 
of this sensitive problem. 

On arrival at Prome on 30 Mar, the provost established 
checkposts on the road Prome-Tamagauk, and then in the 
Allamyo area. Two Indian sections under Capt Weir were 
with Rear Div HQ and the British section under Capt Healey, 
DAPM, remained with Advance HQ. The remainder Unit 
HQ was with the Main Div HQ. 48 and 16 Bdes continued 
to have their detachments with them. 

Prome was evacuated on 2 Apr. Advance HQ moved hurriedly 
to Tamagauk and then to Dayin Dabo, reaching Allamyo the 
same day. TCPs were in position from 0200 hrs on 3 Apr. 
Marching troops from Dayin Dabo were ferried to bde areas 
under enemy air activity. 16 Bde moved to Allamyo and then 
to Naubingauk on 5 Apr and the bde MP detachment arranged 
for traffic control. Many check points were established along 
the route tocollect stragglers as also to prevent refugees from 
coming on to the main route. On 6 Apr the div took up 
defences in the Allamyo area. 

In the div HQ defence the provost unit was given a sector 
to man. They were issued with additional arms like Thompson 
Machine guns and rifles. They were also given additional 
responsibilities of searching for unexploded bombs and shells, 
for wounded and dead animals in the area, and also to watch 
for fires. 

Burma Corps (Burcorps) under Lt General W.J. Slim, 
M.C., was formed on 19 Mar and 17 Indian Div came under 
its command from 25 Mar. 

During the first week of Apr, the Rear Div HQ moved to 
Yenangyaung area in convoys and then on to Natumauk. 
Traffic control was established on the road Taungdwinggi- 
Natumauk. Block timings were enforced as it was two way 
traffic only up to Myothit, and from there to Natumauk, it 
was only a one way track. It was a road on paper but in 
actual fact was no more than a village cart track. The railway 
track had to be used as a road after removing its sleepers and 
tails. 7 Field Company Engineers did an extremely quick job 
of it, in spite of intermittent sniping and patrolling by the 
enemy. 
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On 23 Apr, Capt Healey carried out a reconnaissance of 
the road from Natumauk to Mahlaing north of Meiktilla, and 
established traffic control. On the same day Rear HQ moved 
to Ondaw, 140 miles north across the Ava Bridge while Main 
Div HQ moved to Mahlaing. This long move by both HQ 
completely exhausted the provost resources and Burma Corps 
Provost Unit assisted in controlling the move. Fortunately, 
when the circuit house at Mahlaing in which the Provost HQ 
was located, was bombed and destroyed by a direct hit, there 
were no casualties as most of the men were out on duties. 

On 26 Apr, the general withdrawal began from Meiktila, 
to Ondaw. By 28 Apr, the div HQ with the provost unit 
reached Monywa. The Ava Bridge near Mandalay on the 
Irrawaddy River, the only one along its entire length, was 
blown up at 2359 hrs on 30 Apr, after 63 Bde had completely 
withdrawn to the West bank of the Irrawaddy. The detach- 
ment with 63 Bde did an extremely difficult task of controlling 
the crossing over the Ava Bridge, when everyone was ina 
hurry to get across quickly. 

During the move of the div from Meiktilla, Capt Healey 
returned with detachments to guide 16 and 48 Inf Bdes. In 
view of the difficult and inadequate roads in the area, a system 
of traffic control, styled as ‘block control’, was devised. It 
consisted of three TCPs or check posts established over about 
15 miles with all three connected by telephone, the civil P- and 
T lines running along the road being used. At Pinchaung 
G.S.O. (I) 2 Major Ginn and DAPM (Corps), Capt Musgrove, 
acted as Regulating HQ. Timings were allotted to up and 
down convoys. “This system worked most efficiently” com- 
ments Capt Healey in his war diary entry of 5 May. 

On 18 Apr, Mandalay was evacuated. By 30 Apr, Army 
HQ had moved to Shwebo. 

On 8 May the Div moved to Shwegin. Troops were ferried 
across the Shwegin Chaung, and check posts were in position 
at these ferry points till the last group moved over. The 
Japanese fought fiercely to cut off our retreat with road blocks, 
infiltration behind our defences and air strikes. The Div had 
been fighting continuously for about three months. The men 
were exhausted and the fighting strength of units had been 
reduced so much that some battalions could muster only one 
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company. Equipment, Weapons, and transport had been lost, 
and 17 Div presented a sorry spectacle. For the higher com- 
mand, even with the induction of Chinese forces under 
General Stillwell operating in North Burma, it was a hard 
decision to make to abandon Burma altogether and withdraw 
to the Eastern gates of India. From 9 May, 17 Division com- 
menced its withdrawal to Tamu, via Kalewa, fighting fierce 
rear guard actions. In the meantime, two brigades had moved 
from India towards the Chindwin River to cover the with- 
drawal. 

Prior to 1941, Burma was connected by a sandy road via 
Imphal, the capital of Manipur State. It ran to Tamu and 
then on to Kalewa, from where there was only a jungle track 
to Ye-U, following Kaduma-Pyinyaing and Thatkegyin to 
Shwegyin, eight miles south of Kalewa. The track for a dis- 
tance of about 12 miles from Ye-U passed through innumer- 
able chaungs (nullahs), some of which were dry and sandy and 
“some wet and marshy. 

In spite of their many misfortunes, the provost unit was 
still reasonably intact under Capt Healey and Capt Weir, and 
their morale was still high. During this period, about 16 BORs 
and some Indian other ranks of Burma Provost Units were 
attached to the unit and later transferred permanently. Thus 
the unit had adequate man power to organise traffic control. 
“So Traffic Control Posts were established and sections of the 
‘track were organised for two way and one way traffic. Only the 
most persistent vigilance (on the part of the Military Police) 
-and insistence upon road discipline kept the track open. Every 
‘mile of dense forests it traversed was littered with the wrecks 
of vehicles that had broken down. The race for Shwegin was 
-all the more urgent because of the imminence of the monsoon 
-which would have rendered the otherwise dry chaungs impass- 
able and the track into muddy marshes. It was essential, 
‘therefore, to gain the Chindwin as quickly as possible”, 
‘observed General Sir H. Alexander, KCB., CSI., DSO., MC., 
in his Desptach ‘on the operations in Burma, from 5 Mar 
1942 to 20 May 1942”. 

Once the decision for withdrawal of the Indo-British forces 
‘was made, the problem of their maintenance en route became 
. great. The retreating forces had left behind everything they 
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had and marched back most of the way. As there was no 
Motorable road connecting Kalewa-the road head from India 
to Shwegin—all troops, motor vehicles and guns had to be 
transferred to Kalewa by steamer. There were six of these 
Steamers, each with a carrying capacity of some six or seven 
hundred men but only two lorries and two jeeps. This meant 
that only a few vehicles could be ferried across the Chindwin, 
with the result that the transport problem from Kalewa 
onwards became acute. There was then barely sufficient 
transport to carry essential equipment and ammunition and 
to evacuate the wounded. But the establishment of staging 
camps stocked with supplies and medical assistance sent from 
India solved the problem. Thus there was no shortage of food 
and medical aid on this particular route. 

On humanitarian grounds, General Sir H. Alexander was 
not prepared to close the route to the civilian refugees, which 
would normally have been done in any withdrawal operation. 
He did not desire to abandon these unfortunate people either 
to the Japanese or to the tender mercies of the hostile Burmans 
who were all anti-Indians. 

By 9 May, the engineers with scanty equipment but with 
plenty of local construction materials available, constructed 
a jetty at Shwegin. A low. depression among the hills called 
‘basin’ became the assembly area. The embarkation point on 
the Chindwin was a small sandy bar where the Shwegin 
Chaung entered the river. A track led to this bar from the 
Basin. On 5 May, Shwegin had been heavily bombed. On 9 
May, the embarkation began during the night. By the 10th 
evening the evacuation was complete. The provost did excel- 
lent and commendable work in effectively controlling the track 
from the basin to the bar, and at the jetty point. They worked 
ceaselessly for 48 hrs. In spite of that, only a few vehicles 
could be ferried across as three steamers failed and loading and 

- moving had to be done at night. A Japanese account says ‘“‘The 
British fled towards Kalewa and Kalameyo leaving behind a 
considerable quantity of equipment including 125 tanks, 2300 
motor vehicles and scores of field guns.” 

On 12 May, the div provost unit left for Tamu along with 
the div HQ. The road from Kalewa to India via Tamu was 
just about a one way cart track—dusty and muddy in the event 
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of the monsoons breaking early. A stretch of 30 miles of road 
was totally waterless. 

During the last two weeks of Apr an L of C Area took 
shape at Imphal, the staff being sent from India to organise 
adminisrative cover and assist the withdrawing troops. 

It was thus that 61 L of C Provost Unit assumed control 
of the route from Kalewa to Tamu and then on to Imphal. 
They also had a very difficult time in controlling the teeming 
refugees. They established TCPs near crossroads, staging 
camps and obstacles. 

On 20 May 1942, 17 Div Provost Unit reached Imphal and 
settled down to reorganise, refit and rest. A detachment of 
military police was attached to the station HQ Imphal for 
duties in the town. Another detachment of one Naik and four 
Lance Naiks carried out duties on the outskirts of the town. 
Within a week of arrival, the provost was made up to strength 
in manpower. It also received much of its MT entitlement. It 
assumed control of the town and the road Imphal-Kohima, 
along with men attached from the Seaforth Highlanders 
Regiment. ; 

Thus egded the withdrawal from Burma. Much of the 
credit for the successful extrication of 17 Division lies with the 
indomitable Provost Unit. During the withdrawal many MPs 
and much equipment had been lost, but they had bashed on 
Tegardless. 


FOOTNOTES 


J. The War in Malaya (Gen. A.E. Percival) p. 277. 
2. The Retreat from Burma (Dr Bisheshwar Prasad) p. 161, n. 15. 
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THE DEFENCE AND BUILD UP 1942 TO 1943 


General Situation May-Dec 1942 

By the end of May 1942, the Japanese Forces were knocking 
at the Eastern gates of India. On the Indian side, IV Corps 
with 17 Indian Div and 1 Burma Div, now renamed 39 
Indian Div, were guarding the Palel-Tamu approaches. XV 
Corps, with 14 and 26 Indian Divs, was made responsible 
for the defence of Bengal and the Arakan coast. Thus the 
entire Eastern frontier was guarded by IV and XV Corps. 
After the arrival of 17 and 39 Indian Divs, IV Corps was 
made responsible for guarding the Palel-Tamu approaches. 
General Stillwell’s Chinese forces were operating in northern 
Burma. In early 1943, 23 Indian Div moved to Imphal to 
dominate the country upto the Chindwin River between Yuwa 
and Tonhe. 

The initial plan of attack against the Japanese catered for 
a limited offensive up to Upper Burma, to keep the Chinese 
supply lines open in the North; and for operations to recapture 
the Adyab and Arakan coast in the south. The first part 
could not be undertaken owing to lack of resources and 
incomplete road communications. The First Arakan Campaign 
was mounted during Dec 1942 but ended in disaster. During 
Oct 1943, 14th Army was formed and took over operational 
control of IV and XV Corps. 

South East Asia Command (SEAC) came into existence form 
Nov 1943 under Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten as Supreme 
Allied Commander. HQ SEAC was located at Kandy, Ceylon. 
At the end of 1944, the Allied Forces under the South East 
Asia Command consisted of HQ Allied Land Forces, South 
East Asia (ALFSEA) at Barrackpore—XV Corps in Arakan 
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with under command 25 and 26 Indian Divs, 50 Indian Tank 
Brigade, two West African Divs, one East African Bde and 
three Commando Bdes; XV Corps and XXXIII Corps with 
5, 7, 17, 19, 20, 23 Indian and 2 and 36 British Divs, one East 
African Div plus a bde, 238 Independent Inf Bde and 254 
and 255 Indian Bdes, with Chinese Forces under North 
Combat Area Command. During Mar 1944, 11th Army Group 
was formed. Each one of these formations had a provost unit. 
Thus there were twenty-two Provost units excluding L of C 
Units. The affiliation of Indian divs to the three corps kept 
changing with the operational requirements. XV Corps was 
Operating in the Arakan Coastal Area; IV Corps covered the 
Central Front along the Chindwin River. XXXIII_ Corps 
joined 14th Army at Imphal/Dimapur. 

This brief background is included so that the reader can 
understand the subsequent events dealing with the actions of 
various provost units. 


23 Indian Div Provost Unit 

23 Indian Div Provost unit was raised in 1941. It moved 
to Gauhati in May 1942 and was responsible for the control of 
communications in Assam. It was directly under Eastern 
Army. In addition, it was made Tesponsible for establishing 
control over the supply route to China. The div moved to 
the Imphal plains in Jun 1942 and took up the defences of the 
Central front in IV Corps Zone. 

In the beginning of 1943, the activities of 23 Indian Div 
were directed mainly at helping the Chindits get across the 
River Chindwin and thereafter, assisting their withdrawal. 

A div provost unit accompanied the Chindit columns upto 
the Chindwin and controlled their crossing of the river. It had 
detachments and Yuwa and Tonhe and on the Ledo Road, 
which became operational by Mar 1943. 


17 Indian Div Provost Unit 

17 Indian Div Provost Unit which was in Imphal: was 
carrying out its local provost duties in addition to the process 
of reorganisation and refitting. Capt Healey, 4/5 MLI, who 
had seen the unit through its toughest days was replaced 
by Capt B.A. Bonny of 3/6th Rajputana Rifles. Till Dec 1942, 
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the unit did intensive training especially in truck driving and 
motor-cycle riding. Short MT Courses were conducted. 

In the meantime, the build-up to resume the offensive was 
in full swing. Tracks and fair weather roads leading into Central 
Burma were being developed at a feverish pitch. The task of 
controlling these roads in the Central Sector fell to 17 and 
23 Div Prcvost Units and 61 L of C provost unit, located at” 
Dimapur. 

Traffic on the Imphal-Tiddim Road had increased tremend- 
ously. To ensure effective control over traffic, the APM in 
consultation with the staff issued a traffic plan. This is 
probably the first time that we come across a detailed provost 
operational order issued by the Div staff. As it is very instru- 
ctive, it will be useful to spend some time in its study. 

The 57 mile long Imphal-Tiddim Road was newly developed, 
allowing only one way traffic along most of its length. It was 
dusty and narrow with steep gradients and it crossed innumer- 
able mountain streams. The plan provided for five TCPs 
to ensure effective control. Each one of them was connected 
by telephone to a Sector HQ manned by an officer. The 
strength of each TCP was to be at least half a section, and was 
to be composed of BORs and IORs. Each TCP was to have 5 
“motor cycles and some light vehicles to enable it to patrol 
its portion of the road. 

The duties of the TCP were clearly laid down—‘‘To 
supervise and assist small convoys and other single vehicles; 
“to keep reconnoitring the route and submit situation reports 
to sector and Regulating HQ. To compile statistics and to 
minimise accidents by ensuring that the speed limit of 2 
miles per hour for all vehicles was adhered to. 

The Regulating HQ was established at advance Div HQ 
under Capt Howard, Staff Capt (Traffic) Tiddim Road with 
a reserve of one section each of BORs and IORs. There was also 
a Sector HQ at the Advance HQ, with one IOR section as 
reserve. Rear Div HQ. was provided with a British, a Gorkha 
and an Indian section as reserve. There was a Rear Traffic 
Control HQ regulating the flow of traffic from Dimapur and 
Kohima to Imphal. 
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The most important aspect of these instructions was its 
issue upto the battalion and ASC Company level, witha sketch 
of the road showing locations of TCPs. 

To meet these heavy commitments, the strength of the unit 
was beefed up so that on 1 Feb it had 2 Officers, 51 BORs 
and 94 IORs, plus 20 more men attached for duties. 

On 20 and 21 Apr, Imphal was bombed at 1430 hrs causing 
fires in some parts of the town. The MPs had a hard time 
sorting out traffic snarls. Operation order No 2 laying down 
fresh timings and revised locations of TCPs was issued by 
the div. By the end of Apr, the road-head had extended upto 
Mile 127. Gate timings were enforced from Mile 83 to 109 
and from there to Mile 127 from 27 Apr. The Div moved 
Forwards Tiddim during Apr 1943. 

During May, 1943 the Japanees commenced their offensive 
from Kalemyo. They launched small scale attacks in the 
Tiddim Sector and captured a few posts 10 Kms East of Fort 
White, which was being held by a weak bde. 17 Indian Div 
reinforced the area around Tiddim to prevent any further 
Japanese ingress. 

However, a little later, the div moved to Happy Valley, 
Shillong for rest and refit. Unit HQ also moved to Shillong, 
but sections on TCP duties on the Imphal-Tiddim Road were 
left behind under Capt Imrie to continue with their tasks. 

Major Chander was then posted as APM of the Eastern 
Army at Calcutta, on 29 Sep 1943. He visited the unit on 4 
Oct and also started an Eastern Army Provost School at Shil- 
long to train military policemen. The School was purely “‘ad 
hoc”, run by the resources of the provost units located at 
Shillong. Later it became 14th Army Provost School and then 
“Alfsea’’ Provost School in Feb 1945. 

Meanwhile, IV Corps Provost Unit had been formed and 
they moved to assume control of the road Imphal-Tiddim 
relieving 17 Division Provost section on 5 Nov, but the forward 
TCPs from Mile 160 to 171 continued to be manned by 17 
Indian Div Provost Unit personnel. Main Div HQ moved along 
with a section of provost on 28 Oct and reached Tiddim within 
a few days. Rear Div HQ and the provost unit followed on 22 
Nov. 
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On | Dec, the unit was located along with Main Div HQ 
on the road Tiddim-Bimbo while Rear Div HQ was at Mile 
76.2 on the Tiddim-Imphal road. On 15 Dec it also moved to 
Tiddim proper. 

During Dec 43 the bde carried out a minor offensive. Capt 
Haimes with under command RSM J Simpson (who was 
mentioned in despatches, and also awarded the British Empire 
Medal for his distinguished service in the CMP (1) left, with a 
small detachment, for Kennedy Peak on 11 Dec prior to the 
Bde action. L/CPI Kilreng guided the assaulting units upto 
their forward assembly area on 14 Dec, thereby earining a good 
name for the unit. 


The First Arakan Campaign—Dec 1942 to May 43 

In mid-Dec 1942, 14 Indian Div with eight Indian bdes 
and one British bde commenced the advance on either side of 
the Mayu range. The div captured Maungdaw and Buthidaung 
against light opposition. By the end of Dec the leading elemen- 
ts had reached Donbaik and till 18th Feb 1943 it launched a 
series of attacks to capture Donbaik, but without success. 


14 Indian Div Provost Unit 

14 Indian Div Provost Unit was raised some time during 
early 1942 at Lohar Daga, near Ranchi. Capt R.J. Meddings 
was the DAPM and officer commanding. The establishment 
consisted of 1 British and 2 Indian Sections and a VCO. On 7 
Apr it moved by road to Calcutta and then by rail and steamer 
to Comilla. It camped at Mynamatti, 6 miles from Comilla. It 
was entrusted with normal police duties such as manning the 
reception Office at the Div HQ, duties at the railway station 
and town disciplinary patrols. A field punishment centre was 
also established. 

The detachment located at Goalondo carried out Movement 
Control duties at the railway station and also was active in 
tracing smugglers operating in the area. In addition to these 
duties, it was allotted a sector on the perimeter of the Div 
HQ defences. The war diary entry of May 1942 vividly 
describes the defences prepared and occupied by the provost 
personnel : 
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“Under the orders of C.R.A. 14 Indian Div, Commander 
of the Mynamatti area, the provost took over the preparation 
and manning of a portion of ihe perimeter defences of the 
Div HQ at Mynamatti. Allotment of 75 coolies was made at 
first but later increased to 275. Under the supervision of IORs 
they carried out the defensive works sited with able assistance 
of VCOs. Section fortresses were built up. Positions selected 
were three, one forward on low ridge fronting narrow paddy 
strip giving good enfilade fire but close country to front. One 
in rear for HQ and one small position behind to give flank 
and rear protection. Defences were built up of bamboos and 
earth. Outer wall of bamboo filled in with earth butresses and 
inner walls were put on. Later with drainage, small roofed-in 
shelters were added.” 

On 22 Oct, the Unit moved to Chittagong and on 27 Oct 
the British section moved to Cox Bazaar. A PW cage was 
established at Chittagong and the prisoners started coming 
in from 3 Nov 1942. Capt Bornfield, Somerset Light Infantry, 
assumed command on 7 November. 73 L of C Provost Unit 
also arrived on 7 Nov 1942 and took over the duties at 
Chittagong. 

The DAPM was also made in charge of the passive air 
raid defence scheme in the town. He liaised with the civil 
police, home guards and air raid warning organisations and 
made out comprehensive plans for passive air defence of the 
town. 

The unit moved to Cox Bazaar on 20 Nov. During the move 
it established the nornal traffic control set-up and also perform- 
ed duties at jetties. On 5 Dec it moved to Ukhia. Stragglers’ 
posts were established at Bowli Bazaar and Zeganvyin. Capt 
G.H.D. Williams, 9 Jat Regiment, took over on 8 Dec 42. 

On 23 Dec, the div was advancing on both sides of Mayu 
Range towards Donbaik. Japanese air activity increased. The 
enthusiastic unit chronicler records another important event 
in detail in his war diary : ‘‘A hurricane fighter plane landed 
at a place a few miles away on the beach. A report was 
received through the civil police HQ. Immediately Capt 
Williams and a party accompanied by a local Sub-inspector 
reached the scene and found a Fit/Lt Greenwood, safe, hale 
and hearty. He reported that he had crashed the previous 
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day at about 1600 hours. Capt Williams and Flt Lt Green- 
wood removed the wireless set to prevent it falling into enemy 
hands. The party then returned to the provost unit HQ and 
on informing the Division HQ, an escort party was sent to 
guard the plane till it was recovered after a few days.” 

On 5 Jan. 1943, the unit moved to Matungdaw. Traffic 
control from Maungdaw to Budhidaung was taken over, 
including the manning of tunnels by day and night. 

On 10 Jan 43, Field Marshal Sir A. Wavell, C-in-C, India, 
visited the area and necessary traffic control arrangements 
including pilots and escorts, were made. 

On 11 Jan, when Capt Williams, OC, and his batman driver 
were travelling along the beach to carry out road reconnais- 
sance up to Maungdaw, an enemy aircraft appeared in the sky 
and machine gunned the station wagon. Describing the 
attack, the War diary records : “‘Three bursts were fired; two 
at the station wagon and one when occupants were out 
and seeking cover. As a result, Capt Williams and his driver 
were hit and injured. Both were evacuated to the A.D.S. 
where Capt Williams was placed on D.I. List. Fortunately he 
recovered well and rejoined the unit on 24 Feb 43.” 

During Mar. 1943, the strength was increased to HQ plus 
2 British and 4 Indian sections. Two additional sections of 
BORs were attached from the Iniskilling Fusiliers. On 3 Apr., 
Maj Barnfield the Div APM and 8 attached BORs were cut 
off from Hopforce HQ by Japanese infiltrators on the road 
North of India. A party set out under Capt Williams to 
rescue them but they could not be traced. The officer and his 
party remained untraced till 6 Apr when they finally rejoined 
the Div HQ. L/Nk Rehmat Khan was wounded during an air 
raid on Buthidaung on 4 Apr. During the same month 14 
Indian Div was relieved by 26 Indian Div on the Arakan 
Front. The Div provost unit moved to Calcutta on 16 Apr. 
by sea and then to Ranchi by rail, reaching there on 20 Apr. 
43. L/Nk Jagir Singh died in an M.T. accident on 26 Apr. at 
Ranchi. 

Later the div moved to Saharanpur where it established 
a base for jungle warfare training till the end of the war. 
The provost unit assumed responsibility for duties at Dehra 
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Dun, Roorkee and the surrounding areas of UP. The unit 
was finally disbanded on 8 Apr. 1946. 


The Second Arakan Campaign, Nov. 1943—Mar. 1944 
General Situation 

The First Arakan Campaign ended in a fiasco as the 
Japanese had managed to recapture Buthidaung and Maungdaw, 
forcing the British to withdraw to the same positions where 
they were some months ago. By the end of May 1943, 26 
Indian Div had relieved 14 Indian Div and had taken up 
defensive positions around Cox Bazaar. The XV _ Corps 
operational HQ moved to Chittagong, but soon returned to 
Ranchi. At the outbreak of the monsoons the Japanese 
established themselves firmly at Maungdaw and Buthidaung. 

By the end of Nov. 1943, XV Corps resumed offensive 
operations to evict the Japanese from the Mayu Peninsula. 

On 30 Nov., 7 Div which had relieved 26 Div, broke 
through into the Letwedet area. On 20 Dec. the newly 
inducted 5 Div advanced to the Maungdaw plains opposite 
Razabil. In the meantime 7 Div developed an alternative 
route across the Ngakyedauk Pass, commonly called the 
‘Okay-Doke’ pass. 

On 31 Dec., 5 Indian Div commenced the Second Arakan 
Campaign by attacking the northern features around Razabil 
fortress. On New Year’s day, Maungdaw fell but the Japanes 
fiercely resisted our advance. 7 Div administrative base was 
at Sinzweya at the foot of Okay-Doke Pass, 7 km from Div 
HQ. Meanwhile, the Japanese had brought in fresh reinforce- 
ments and were now on the offensive. At mid-day on 6 Feb 
1944, they attacked Div HQ and overran it. The Div 
commander gathered his staff of about forty officers, clerks, 
orderlies and available provost unit personnel and soon opencd 
up a skeleton HQ in the Div Administrative Area about’ 5 to 
7 km from the old site. In the face of overwhelming Japanese 
pressure, snipers, jittar parties and machine gunners, a 
defensive box was established and all available personnel were 
regrouped in this Box. The garrison fought tenaciously from 
this position. On 7 Feb, the Okay Doke pass fell to the Japanese, 
and the rear road link to the div was cut. 
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5 and 7 Divs clung stubbornly to their positions and the 
Japanese could make no headway in the famous “Battle of 
the Adm Box” which was ‘the psychological turning point of 
the War in the Far East’. 

7 Div was being supplied by air and 5 Div by sea. The 
Japanese attempted to occupy Goppe Pass in the north but they 
ran into a mule company which fought so well that the 
Japanese thought it was a far stronger force and gave up their 
attempt. However; they blew up the bridges and finally dug in 
in the nearby jungles, interrupting the traffic on the road. 

During these battles in the Arakan, the British Indian 
Army had, for the first time, met, held and decisively defeated 
a major Japaness attack. They followed it up by driving the 
enemy out of one of the strongest possible natural defensive 
positions. The myth of Japanese invincibility had been 
exploded. 

In this morale boosting victory the provost units played 
an important role, but most heartening was that they took 
their place on the perimeter of the Adm Box, and stood 
firm, shoulder to shoulder with our redoubtable infantry. 
7 Div Provost unit lost 4 killed and many wounded 
and missing in their battle. As for 5 Div Provost Unit they 
too had many casualties and won great praise. Anthony 
Brett-James in his history of 5 Division (The Ball of Fire), 
captures the taut atmosphere of both the ferocity of the battle 
and the cool effectiveness of the Divs’ MPs in these words :— 
“The Police, who had set up rallying posts for the men who 
wandered in all that day, soaked and weary, many of them 
wounded and drooping, with a mixture of bewilderment, fear 
and relief at escaping alive from the early morning ordeal, 
strove to bring order to the disoriented Soldiery’—— 
“Outside by the road that led down to the pass, jostled strings 
of mules, jeeps that had inched forward and the military 
police did their best to prevent road blocks from forming”. 

Many other provost units played their part in the Arakan 
campaigns. Though they were mostly confined to L of C and 
rear areas, their work in keeping the convoys moving to the 
front and shepherding units and PsW were vital to success. 
They were XV Corps Provost unit and 73, 83 and 119 L of 
C Pro Units. 
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Capt W. Wood was CO during August 1943. Capt Mumtaz 
Ali was his second in Command. The authorised establish- 
ment was only one British and one Indian section but there 
were 3 British and 3 Indian sections attached from other 


sources. 
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JAPANESE OFFENSIVE—MARCH 1944—PROVOST IN 
BENGAL, ASSAM AND MANIPUR—LINES OF 
COMMUNICATION 


On 6 Mar 1944, the Japanese opened up their offensive with 
the aim of capturing Kohima and Imphal. IV Corps covered 
all the approaches to the Imphal plains with 17 Indian Div at 
Tiddim, 20 Div at Tamu-Palel and 23 Div at Ukhrul, with 
brigades extending South-East of Imphal where IV Corps HQ 
was lacated. 

The Japanese attacked the forward bdes of 17 Indian Div, 
which had already received orders to withdrew to Imphal as 
soon as a major threat developed. 20 Div was similarly order- 
ed to withdraw to Shenam. These withdrawals were planned 
to shorten the lines of communication and to inflict as many 
casualties on the Japanese as possible. 


17,20 and 23 Indian Division Provost Units in the Battle of 
the Imphal Plains 


17 Indian Div Provost Unit 

Prior to the major Japanese offensive in Mar 1944, there 
were preliminary skirmishes. The provost had established TCP 
W at Track Junction Saisang road, TCP X at Saisang village, 
TCP Y at Kidney Hill and TCP Z at Manipur River bridge. 

Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten visited the Zone along 
with General Scoones, IV Corps Commander. They were 
escorted to the Kennedy Peak, on 10 Feb 1944. In the meantime 
our guns moved forward and the provost cleared the road by 
stopping all traffic on the road, using chequered flags. Military 
Police motor cyclists guided the guns to their respective gun 
areas, 
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PROVOST DURING JAPANESE OFFINSIVE - 1944 MAR 


The system of ‘chequered flags’ to guide the artillery guns 
to forward positions was introduced during World War II. The 
special flag, used only by the leading vehicle of artillery or 
ammunition convoys to get priority over other road users, 
consisted of a blue flag with three inches square patches of 
white cloth stitched on in parallel and horizontal lines. On 
seeing this flag all road users, irrespective of any other priority, 
gave way to the convoy by pulling over to the side. The military 
police guides of these convoys also flew this flag to indicate to 
the other traffic that an artillery convoy was following. 

On 1 Mar, L/NK (MP) Kabirman (No 45947) was killed 
during shelling of Kennedy Peak where he was on TCP duty. 
Due to intensive shelling the forward troops started thinning 
out. They were guided to the rear by suitably positioned strag- 
glers’ posts. Unlike the Bilin and Sittang River battles, here the 
provost was forewarned of the planned withdrawal and they 
had a readymade plan for traffic control. 

The Japanese established road blacks between the div HQ 
at Tuddim and the Corp HQ at Imphal. Their first road block 
was at Mile 127 where there was a bridge on the Manipur River. 
The TCP there withdrew towards Tiddim. One of its motor 
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cycles broke down and had to be pushed into a nullah. Luckily, 
this was recovered intact later and was in fact used for a long 
time as an ‘outrider’ for VIPS. It was nick named the ‘Black 
Cat Prowler’ and became the mascot of the unit. - 

The Japanese plan was to cut the main axis between Mile 
109, where the Div Administrative Area was located, and Mile 
127. 63 Bde moved to clear the road block at Mile 127. At 
2040 hrs on 13 Mar, orders were issued to withdraw to Imphal 
as planned. By the morning of 15 Mar, Tiddim was evacuated 
and the Div HQ and the provost unit moved to Mile 142/144, 
At Mile 142, an ‘M.T. Box’ was established to which all 
vehicles were directed. The flow of vehicles from forward loca- 
lities continued. The div had marched on foot, using the 
transport for carrying ammunition, stores, supplies and the 
wounded. It brought out 2500 vehicles, 3500 animals and a 
number of sick and wounded which was a tribute to the hard 
work of the MPs. 

On 16 Mar, the road block at Mile 127 was cleared and 
48 Infantry Bde continued its march at first light, 17 Mar, with 
@ detachment of provost establishing control en route. On 
reaching Mile 127, a PW cage was erected and a dropping zone 
was marked and traffic control arrangements made. 

On 17 Mar, Tactical HQ of the Div and attached units 
including provost moved from Box 1. Provost organised collec- 
tion of refugees and despatched them rearwards in returning 
vehicles. At 1330 hrs that day, there was an air drop to re- 
plenish the div. Provost detachments were detailed to control 
the work of the dropping zone. 

By 24 Mar, the road block at Mile 109 had been cleared 
and the div HQ moved to Mile 109. Here one of our bombers 
crashed and a provost party accompanied by some div troops 
Tushed to the site, where they found the pilot lying unconscious, 
away from the burning plane. He was evacuated to the Box. 

By 30 Mar, the provost unit had reached Mile 82 and 
joined in the defence of the adm box there. The withdrawal 
from Mile 144 to Mile 82 was a very well organised one. 
Vehicles were left behind and destroyed by marching columns, 
not for want of petrol but to prevent them from falling intact 
into enemy hands. There were policemen at every point of 
importance to guide the marching and vehicle columns. The 
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diarist puns, ‘‘So the march during the month of March found 
us marching back to Imphal from where we marched forward 
only a few months back.” Finally, the provost unit moved to 
Imphal along, with the div HQ and joined in establishing a 
defence box, nicknamed ‘Catfish box’. 

During the withdrawal the unit suffered one O.R. killed, a 
few injured or wounded, and three 15 cwt trucks, three jeeps 
and 8 motor cycles destroyed on the road. Two Indian military 
policemen were recommended for the award of ‘mentioned in 
despatches”. 

During Apr three adm boxes were established; One each 
for the bdes and one for Div troops. A TCP at Mile 4 was 
established where the incoming vehicles and marching columns 
were met and guided to their respective areas by MP motor 
cycle riders. 

During May, the div undertook limited offensive operations 
in and around the Imphal Area. The div operation Order No. 
12 dated 3 May and administrative instructions No 3 give us 
the details of the employment of provost as under : 

“One British section to come under command of CRE on 
D-5 and half a section to come under his command from D-4. 
TCPs as in Adm Instr No 2 para 12 and also on road Imphal- 
Tiddim, South of Mile 4 under div control from 1000 hrs 
6 May. Timing for all moves will be as per move table attached. 
Individual vehicles, flag cars, liaison, and staff officers proceed- 
ing on duty by day will be permitted by TCPs to pass against. 
traffic. Traffic constant for 6 May 1944 will be by day 17 v.t.m. 
25 m.i.h. by night 40 v.t.m. 15 m.i.h. No lights will be shown 
at night. Vehicles will travel in groups of 25 or nearest equiva- 
lent. Ten minutes road time will be maintained between units. 
Flags will be flown on convoys—leading vehicle blue, tail 
vehicle green and recovery vehicle yellow.” 

TCPs referred to in Admin Instruction No 2 para 12 were = 
“At Corpsxroads—Dimapur road—TCP A. Mile 9-1/2 
Tiddim road TCP B., Mile 13-1/4—Keinou—TCP C, and 
Bishenpur Mile 16-TCP D. Strength each TCP will be 3 BORs 
and 3 GORs. All TCPs will be connected by telephones.” 


Describing the operation, the unit war diary records : 
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“48 Bde crossed Manipur River across class 9 bridge 
constructed by Royal Engineers in two hours time and estab- 
lished a road block at Mile 32 Tiddim Road to cut off a 
Japanese force moving from hills West of Tiddim to Buri Bazaar 
at Mile 10. TCP C at Keinou was taken away owing to its 
isolated position in view of the Japanese night movements in 
the vicinity.” 

“On 20 and 21 May, main div box at Mile 9 was attacked 
by 300 Japanese and div provost sections manning the peri- 
meter defences along with other div troops repulsed the attack. 
The Japanese withdrew and took up position in village 3/4 mile 
away. The next day the provost patrol reconnoitered the road 
and found two culverts enroute destroyed and mined. The 
information was passed on to Div HQ. On 23 May as soon as 
the road was cleared, the provost escorted supply and ammuni- 
tion convoys to Bishenpur.” 

In July 1944, 17 Div established a Regulating HQ at Mile 
15 on the 10th. The GOC, Maj General D.T. Cowan, D.S.O., 
M.C., inspected the unit on 27 July and addressed all ranks. 
He paid a high tribute to the military policemen and appreciat- 
ed their good work during the past two years especially during 
the recent operations. Frow 9 July, 5 Indian Div Provost Unit 
arrived in Imphal and commenced taking over the duties. On 
28 Aug, news was received that 17 Div would move to Ranchi. 
After three years of action, the unit reached Dipatoli camp in 
Ranchi on 10 Sep. For the next three months, the men had a 
well deserved holiday. Personnel were sent on 28 days’ war 
leave. 

Unit equipment and vehicles were made up to the establish- 
ment and short training cadres were conducted. Many VIPs 
visited the div and the provost arranged control and piloting. 
The important visitors were The Earl of Muster; Lt General 
Mayne, GOC-in-C Eastern Army; H.E. Gen Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck the C-in’C India Command; Lt Col Dutton, DPM Eastern 
Command and General Sir Oliver Leese the C-in-C Allied Land 
Forces SEAC. 


20 Inf Div Provost Unit 


It was raised at Bangalore on 15 Apr 1942 with Capt 
P. B. Laxton as its OC. The initial I.O.R. complement joined on 
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30 Apr, consisting of one V.C.O. and some ORs from 14/10 
Baluch Regiment. The V.C.O. and O.Rs from the Baluch 
Regiment were then reverted to their parent unit and one VCO 
and 12 ORs from 5/19 Hyderabad Regiment (present Sth 
Battalion The Kumaon Regiment) and 11 GORs each from 
9/12, 3/8 and 4/10 Gorkha Rifles replaced them. The establish- 
ment was | B.O., 1 V.C.O., HQ and 3 British and 3 Indian 
sections. 

During Aug the unit moved to Ceylon where it established 
detachments at Kalutara, Bentota and Matugama near 
Colombo. 

A record of its activities during 1943 is not available. The 
war diary commences from Aug 1944, written at Thoubal, 
Manipur State, with the first entry relating to the visit of H.E. 
The Viceroy of India to the Div area on 7 Aug. 

It was located at Tamu on 18 Mar 1944. It had TCPs on 
the Road Imphal-Palel-Tamu and upto 80 Bde HQ, which was 
guarding the Sittaung approach. 32 and 100 Bdes sitting astride 
tracks covering Tamu from the South and South East had a 
section of provost each controlling these tracks. By 18 Mar, 
the TCPs ahead of Tamu were withdrawn when the forward 
troops fell back. The TCPs at Palel and other places enroute to 
Imphal were cut off by Japanese road blocks but got back 
successfully. The div HQ established a typical defensive box at 
Tamu which held out in spite of repeated Japanese attacks. 
The provost unit contributed to the defence of the box by 
‘manning a portion of the perimeter near the main entrance. 

The Indian National Army took part in these attacks in 
ihis area for the first time. By the beginning of Apr, the provost 
unit had withdrawn to Palel along with Div HQ. Some 
Japanese prisoners were received at the PW cage and were 
evacuated to Imphal by the end of May. The Div was relieved 
at Palel by 23 Indian Div. 

The unit then moved to Imphal and followed the Div on 
its offensive North of Imphal along with 5 Div which did not 
have its provost unit with it at the time. By the end of Jul it 
moved to Ukhrul, and then to Tamu. These swift moving 
operations saw the provost fully committed in guiding forma- 
tions and units. 

In mid-Nov, the unit came under APM XXXIII Corps, 
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as the Div was placed under that Corps for intended offensive 
operations. 


23 Indian Div Provost Unit 

23 Indian Div, which was in the general area Yuwa and 
Tonhe to launch a feint attack as part of a deception plan to 
cover the operations of 3 Indian Div, moved to Ukhrul leaving 
a bde for that task. The provost unit was thus controlling the 
Road Imphal-Litan-Ukhrul, at the time of the Japanese offen- 
sive during Mar 1944. When the div withdrew to Imphal, the 
military policemen remained at their posts till the last vehicle 
passed through their point. 23 Div Provost Unit, however, left 
Imphal during Aug 1944 for Bombay. 

After a few months of continuous duty in patrolling the 
wide roads of Bombay, it moved to an area near Pune during 
early 1945, and joined the other beach maintenance provost 
units in learning assault landing techniques under XXXIV Ind 
Corps. 

Towards the end of Aug 1945, it sailed from Madras and 
ultimately reached Malaya. In the meantime, there was an 
upheaval in Batavia and Soerabaja in Java, Indonesia, where 
the unit was despatched post-haste. 


IV Corps Provost Unit 

It was raised at Ranchi on 13 Dec 1942 and moved to 
Assam during early 1943 along with IV Corps HQ. Later it 
accompanied the Corps HQ to Imphal. 

At the time of the Japanese offensive of Mar 1944, it was 
located at Imphal. Its main function was control of the L of C 
upto Dimapur and to Silchar, along with L of C Provost Units 
under command; local duties and traffic control at the airfields. 
When the Japanese threat to Kohima and the Imphal plain 
increased, 5 and 7 Divs were air lifted from the Arakan front 
during the last week of Mar. These divs left their provost units 
behind. They were to join up by road. In the meantime, the 
Japanese had surrounded Kohima and Imphal and surface 
communications with Dimapur were cut at many places. Thus 
the Corps and L of C provost personnel located on these roads 
at TCPs and other check posts functioned under the command 
of the local garrisons. 


266 Corps History 
The Main HQ at Imphal undoubtedly found it very diffi- 
cult to organise proper contro! at airfields in which Dakotas 
were arriving eaery hour, bringing in supplies, reinforcement, 
vehicles and guns. Additional manpower had to be found from 
Corps troops and effective control was established. The main 
task was guiding the deplaning troops to their respective assem- 
bly areas, assisting in the unloading of vehicles and guns from 
the aircraft, guiding them and mule columns to the marshalling 
areas, and controlling exit and entry. This is the first time the 
provost had occasion to organise such an elaborate control 
organisation on an airfield. 

Thus by the first week of Apr, there were four provost 
units in and around Imphal. 23 Indian Div provost on the 
East and North East; 20 at Palel was on the South-Eastern 
part, 17 covering the Tiddim Road and approaches from South 
and West. IV Corps in Imphal proper providing cover to Im- 
phal and to the airfields. 

By 4 Apr, Kohima was invested by Japanese troops, but 
the road to Dimapur had not yet been cut till 10 Apr. From 
5 to 20 Apr, it was continually attacked, but the defenders did 
not give in and held out till relief came. 5 and 7 Divs, sans 
their provost, fought gallantly North of Imphal towerds 
Kohima. But they did feel the absence of their MPs and as 
soon as the Imphal-Kohima-Dimapur Road was opened up, 
their respective provost units were rushed to rejoin them at 
Imphal. 


CONTROL ON LINE OF COMMUNICATION 
BENGAL, ASSAM AND MANIPUR BASES 

The maintenance of all forces on the Eastern frontiers of 
India could only be done by the Bengal Assam Railway which 
had a limited capacity to transport personnel and goods, cer- 
tainly not cnough to sustain an army in the field. 

Road communications from Bengal to Assam, the Arakan 
and Manipur state were also in a poor state. For the Arakan, 
Chittagong was a good port on the sea and Mynamatti was the 
base railhead. Silchar and Chittagong were also connected by 
rail and road. The maintenance of the Arakan front did not 
pose a major problem, but that of Manipur did. 

The major rail communication for Manipur State and East 
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Assam was the metre gauge railway running through Gauhati, 
Manipur Road, Lumding and Jorhat. Manipur Road station 
and Dimapur were the major roadheads about 140 miles from 
Imphal. at 

The road from Dimapur advance depots to Imphal via 
Kohima was initially a one way all weather road, narrow, 
traversing hills ranging in height from 3000 to 4500 feet. On 
either side it was covered by thick jungle, providing excellent 
opportunities for ambush. 

During the monsoons, all the rivers in Assam get flooded 
and the countryside on hoth sides of the rail or road becomes a 
vast expanse of water. The roads are cut at many places and to 
fill the breach, even earth has to be imported as there is no 
place where you can dig except on the hills. Culverts are washed 
away, huge fallen trees block the road, and some portions of the 
roads are immersed in water. Thus, to ensure the flow of army’ 
traffic, engineers had to be constantly on the road and the 
provost had to be present at vulnerable points. The road to 
Imphal from Dimapur and Silchar had the same problems. 

Assam, in addition to being an administrative base for 
maintaining Allied and Chinese Forces in the Chindwin and 
Arakan fronts, also became an American base for air lifting 
equipment to the Chinese forces in Kunming and North 
Burma. 

In addition to traffic control, the provost had to arrange 
for the protection of a large number of dumps, mostly housed 
in temporary structurs, which proved attractive to thieves and 
and smugglers. 


XXXII Corps Provost Unit 

This was originally Indian Expeditionary Force Provost 
Unit, probably raised during May or Jun 1941. During Jan 
1943 it was reorganised into 33 Corps provost unit, with an 
establishment of a HQ and three sections each of Indian and 
British troops. It was first located at Nira, near Poona, provid- 
ing convoy escorts between Belgaum and Poona, where Corps 
HQ was located. On 19 Jan 1944, the unit presented a 
ceremonial parade to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, the 
Supreme Commander, S.E.A.C. at Eves Estate, where he met 
alJ the British and Indian military policemen. 
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The personnel from Beach Maintenance Provost Units on 
training in Combined Operations Centre at Madh Island were 
attached for duties. On 29 Mar 1944, it left Poona and reached 
Jorhat on 7 Apr. 

At that time, Dimapur was being threatened by the 
Japanese who had cut off the supply route to Kohima. 2020 L 
of C Area at Dimapur was given the task of controlling the 
Operations on Dimapur-Kohima Road till the arrival of 33 
Corps. On 16 Apr, one British and one Indian section, moved 
under 202 L of C Area, to Manipur Road. On 19 Apr, the unit 
established a road block on the Jorbat-Numaligarh road to 
Stop vehicles going forward, as the Japanese columns were 
Suspected to have infiltrated into that area. The next day it was 
Temoved. On 20 Apr, it moved to Nichuguard area. On 27 Apr, 
MP 2962 L/Nk Fatch Khan received bullet injuries in an enemy 
ambush whilst moving with a Convoy bringing back Japanese 
prisoners, at Mile 34 on the Dimapur-Kohima Road. TCP 4 at 
that point was Constantly shelled and bombed for many days. 
It was also Subjected to small arms fire, but it stuck to its post. 
There were enemy jitter parties moving around the camp and 
on the night of 6 May, one of these fired on the perimeter 
Posts. The unit shood to from 0205 hrs to 0325 hrs. 

On 30 Apr, two 15 cwt trucks were converted indo mobile 
PW vans. On 11 May, .a complete section from 118 L of C 
Provost unit was attached for duties. On 13 May, one Japanese 
Straggler was captured near TCP 4 and evacuated to the Corps 
cage. TCP 4 at mile 36 was still subjected to shelling and 
bombing, but no Casualty was suffered. 

On 8 Jun, the unit HQ moved to Zubza and TCP 4 and 
5 were taken over when TCP 1 to 3 from Dimapur was handed 
Over to 118 LL of C Provost unit. On 9 Jun, 268 Inf Bde 
Provost section at Kohima came under command. Thus the 
Tesponsibility shifted upto Kohima town. On 19 Jun, the unit 
moved to Phesama, Mile 52 Road Dimapur-Kohima. All 
TCPs except the one at mile 60/1 on Kohima-Imphal Road 
and TCP 6 at Mile 55 were taken Over and manned. Thus the 
Toad trom TCP 5 Mile 46 to TCP 7 Mile 66 came under direct 
control, 

The road upto Kohima was controlled by the L of C Pro- 
vost Unit located at Dimapur, with TCPs at important points 
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on the way. From Kohima to Imphal it was controlled by L of 
C Provost located at Mao-Maram, midway between Kohima 
and Imphal, with TCPs at appropriate places. The overall 
control of the L of C was vested with 202 Sub Area at Dimapur. 
Field Formation provost units as and when they were located 
in the area, provided manpower to augument the resources of 
L of C Provost Units. 

The monsoon caused many landslides on the road. The 
provost established waiting or harbour areas for the vehicles 
on both sides till the engineers cleared the obstacle. 

On 3 Jul the unit moved to Imphal. IV Corps and other 
provost units were also assembled there. On 13 Jul, traffic 
control commitment of the unit was extended towards Ukhrul 
upto TCP 4. A PWcage was established at Corps HQ. Capt 
J.B. Taylor, Royal Artillery, and six gunners were attached to 
man the cage under the supervision and guidance of a Provost 
sergeant detailed by the unit. On 17 Jul, 10 Japanese and 20 
Jiff prisoners arrived and were sent to the rear. The unit by 
now, had improvised three mobile PW vans and these were used 
for Japanese prisoners while the Jiffs were transported in 
ordinary 3 ton vehicles. On 7 Aug, three military police escorts 
were provided to convey three Japanese officer prisoners by air 
to Delhi for interrogation. 

On 11 Aug, two mixed sections were despatched to 23 
Indian Diy Provost unit to help them in traffic control. The 
unit took over the traffic control on the Imphal-Tiddim Road 
upto Mile 50. One BOR Section of 2 British Div Provost 
company was placed under command for duties. 

His Excellency: The Viceroy of India visited Imphal during 
Aug 1944, The instructions issued to the APM XXXIII Corps 
were :— 

“APM 33 Indian Corps will arrange all traffic control in 
conjunction with DAPM 221 Groups RAF. Detailed orders 
for traffic arrangements will be issued separately by him. 
Escorts will marshal the convoy at each halt. APM will detail 
one officer to precede the convoy by fifteen minutes to ensure 
that the road is clear. Five minutes ahead of the outriders with 
the convoy of the VIP, two military policemen on motor cycles 
will ensure the road remaining clear. Four outriders on good 
motor cycles will be provided by HQ 33 Corps Provost Unit on 
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-D and D plus 1 and by 2 British Division Provost on D plus 2 
upto 1230 hours.” This extract from the war diary gives us a 
fair indication of the nature of piloting duties in field areas. 
Such elaborate arrangements were required to be made for each 
VIP who visited the forward areas and formations, taxing the 
already depleted resources of the provost units. 

During Oct, 119 L of C Provost unit extended its control 
forward by taking over traffic control and policing the road 
upto Tamu, thus relieving the burden on the unit. The Corps 
Provost unit moved forward and assumed control from Tamu 
to Kalewa. On 17 Oct, the unit moved into the thick jungles of 
Burma and found its abode at mile 71 on the Tamu Road. 

At about the time when the Allied offensive began in Dec 
1944, the Corps Provost unit had moved to Kaing and by 
17 Jan 1945, reached Ye-U and was located near Sheweho. 


61 L of C Provost Unit 

It was raised in Secunderabad in early 1942 with a HQ and 
one British and half an Indian section, and then moved to 
Manipur road. In Jul 42, its establishment increased to 3 
British and 1 Indian sections. It was busy in controlling a 
multitude of refugees coming from Burma during May-June 
1942. Dimapur was becoming a great base for the Eastern 
Frontier. The unit’s man function was control at Manipur 
Road railway station, at Dimapur Base Camp and traffic 
control on the Dimapur-Kohima road, which was being 
broadened and improved. During the early stages, it had under 
its control, the road from Kalewa to Imphal and Tammu Palel 
to Imphal. On orders from Sub Area, Dimapur, a flying squad 
was formed to deal with any enemy parachutists or saboteurs. 

A PW cage was opened early in 1942 and it was enlarged 
during early Jan 1943. 9 and 10 VPPG.O.R. sections were 
attached during October, one working at Lumdiug and the 
other at 226 A.B.O.D. 

On 3 Mar 1943, at 2145 hrs, D.P.M. Eastern Army gave a 
talk on A.I.R. on ‘Military Police in India.” On 2 Aug, 17 and 
23 Ind Divs were moving out of the Eastern theatres. To assist 
their move, harbour areas, transit camps and unloading areas 
were arranged enroute by the L of C provot units. 

From Jul 1944, the CMP (I) was using this unit as a ‘board- 
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ing out’ centre for those boarded out of service from the 
hospitals in the Eastern theatre. 

In a train accident at Lumding during Mar 1945, the 
provost rendered all help, and recovered 13 dead, and attended 
to the injured ORs. The unit received commendation both from 
the higher army authorities and from the railway administration 
for'the good work done. , 

During Nov, a huge fire in 87 IGH MI Room was put out 
by the provost. The unit war diary ends in Dec 1945. Probably 
it remained in Imphal till Oct 1946. It then moved to 
Secunderabad where it was disbanded in Dec 1946. 


74 L of C Provost Unit 

This unit was raised along with 61 L of C Provost Unit. 
It moved to Dimapur where it remained till about Feb 1956, 
when it proceeded to Secunderabad to be disbanded during 
Feb 1946. The unit has left no record of its activities except 
that it was commanded by Capt M. Quaisrani during Feb, 
1946. 


81 L of C Provost Unit 

It was raised during May or June 1942 at Lohar-Daga, 
Ranchi after which it moved to Mao-Maram. It was responsi- 
ble for traffic control and other police duties in the area. It had 
under it a dozen TCPs interspersed at 10 mile intervals. 

Its establishment was one British and six Indlan sections. 
During Feb, 1944, 118 L of C British Provost. Unit joined it 
with a strength of six British sections, and took over the same 
commitments on the line of communication. It moved to 
Imphal on 25 Feb and took over control of the Imphal-Palel 
Road with 20 Div Provost Unit manning a few TCPs from 
Palel to Tamu. The unit came under IV Corps for operations. 

Apart from its normal duties, this Provost Unit became 
very renowned for its successful investigation of crimes, big and 
small. Some of the excerpts from the war diary :— 

During May, a bren gun was recovered from a Manipuri 
civilian by the careful and diligent detective work of Jem Mohd 
Niwas and Sergeant Skinner. Two prisoners escaped from the 
115 POW cage, Imphal, of whom one was a murderer and the 
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other a petty offender. Both of them were rearrested within 
four hours. 

Acase of counter-feit notes; a case of armed decoity by an 
1.0.R.; the sale of pugree cloth to a tailor in the bazaar by a 
V.C.O.; the case of a missing nursing sister who turned up late 
at night after spending a few hours in useful and youthful 
pursuits; an armed dacoity in a village in which 5 IORs were 
involved, but, who during an identification parade, proved to 
have been falsely implicated; re-arrest of a sepoy from the local 
detention cage, who also attempted to commit suicide when in 
military police custody; rescuing a wounded pilot of a crashed 
transport plane; a case of Rs 18,000 missing from a unit 
canteen, its recovery and arrest of the N.C.O. involved. 

During Dec 1944, jhe unit relieved 118 L of C Provast unit 
from traffic control duties so as to leave it free to devote more 
time to the investigation of crimes. 

There are also some humorous cases on record. In one 
instance an OC rang up the DAPM about a mad man roaming 
around his unit and said that he needed MP assistance. An 
MP Party did go and tactfully handle the poor man and brought 
him to MP HQ. It was found that he was an escaped mental 
patient from the General Hospital. In another case a Lt Col 
Stanford, a Canadian Army Officer attached to 14th Army HQ, 
frantically telephoned that he had seen an officer in the Officers’ 
Shop whom he suspected to be a Japanese. An MP patrol was 
tushed and on arrival they found the ‘suspect’ to be one of our 
Gorkha Officere ! Jemedar Ram Kala, the M-P. V.C.O. investi- 
gated the case of loss of a bullock reported by a civilian, He 
found that it was an ‘error’ on the part of the local purchase 
officer, in catching and supplying it to the army butchery. He 
‘arrested’ the bullock at the butchery before the butcher could 
find his mark, and returned it to the owner. ‘So after all, life 
was not so dull and gloomy for the military policemen and it 
did have brighter and humorous sides also’’, records the war 
diary. 

In Feb 1945 a dangerous fire broke out in 441 Advance 
Ammunition Depot. There were terrific explosions, and burn- 
ing balls of fire were seen throughout the night. MPs were on 
duty the whole night keeping vigil and directing traffic away 
from the danger area. 
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During Apr, the unit departed for Mandalay, in North 
Burma, and came under Lt Col Carnes, DPM, 505 Dist and 
353 Sub area Mandalay, Capt Walker was the DAPM, Sub 
Area and Capt Ward was the Officer Commanding. On arrival 
at Mandalay, Jem Ram Kala, 3 Corporals 2 L/NKs and the 
OC reconnoitred Mandalay and laid down various provost 
tasks to be carried out. The main duty at Mandalay was 
measnres to prevent pilferage and theft of WD stores, apprehen- 
sion of deserters and raids on hotels and clubs to control prices. 
On } May, the unit strength was brought down to HQ, 1 British 
and 3 Indian sections. During July, Col Than, Chinese Liaison 
Officer visited the unit HQ and thanked the unit for apprehend- 
ing 4 dangerous Chinese deserters from.China town, Mandalay. 
Major Brown, ex OC of the unit, now APM 12th Army, and 
Major Rotton APM 505 Dist, inspected the unit on 26 July. 

On 10 Dec 1945, the unit was amalgamated with 82 L of C 
Provost Unit at Mandalay, after about three years of excellent 
and distinguished service. 


118 L of C Provost Unit 

This was purely a British Other Ranks unit but belonged to 
the CMP (I). It was raised at Chittagong, moved to Dimapur 
and then to Mao Maram. It controlled the L of C Dimapur- 
Kohima-Imphal in conjunction with 61 and 81 L of C Provost 
Units. This unit too did an excellent job of investigating many 
major crimes in Kohima, Mao Maram, and Imphal. 

The unit handed over its traffic responsibility from Mile 1 
to 80, Dimapur-Imphal to 61 L of C Provost unit during 
Apr 1944. Later it was relieved of all its traffic control 
responsibilities at the end of the year and was employed only 
on investigative work till about Apr 1945, when it moved to 
Imphal. Here it took over all the commitments including 
control of traffic upto Tamu, relieving 81 L of C, which was 
moving to Mandalay. The unit was finally disbanded in 
Mar 1946. 


82 L of.C Provost Unit 


It was raised at Ledo (Assam) on 11 Jan 1943. when Capt 
R.A. Peters arrived as Officiating OC. It moved to Dibrugarh 
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in February. Intensive training commenced during Apr 1943. 
It started performing duties from May 1943. 

Its primary function was to provide traffic control on the 
Ledo-Burma-Road. Reconnaissance of the road from Merghe- 
ritta to Lekhapani was carried out and sites for TCPs were 
selected. 

The APM, 202 L of C Area. Major Thornton, visited and 
appraised himself of the police problems. Sections were located 
at Digboi and Jorhat and detachments at Nulligarh and 
Tinsukia started functioning from July, Their functions were 
mostly policc duties and investigation of crimes, which kept 
them heavily engoged. During Dec 1943, two VPP sections were 
attached, one at Tinsukia and the other at Gauhati. The war 
diary of the unit, written painstakingly, gives us a clear picture 
of the nature of crimes successfully investigated by the 
policemen. 

Checks of American convoys commenced from May 1943. 
To deal with Ameriean soldiers and drivers, an American 
military police company arrived and joint patrolling in jeeps 
was carried out from October. The American convoys were 
moving daily in both directions. Major Yu and Lieut Min of 
the Chinese Military Police called at the provost HQ frequently 
and offered their fullest cooperation in dealing with Chinese 
soldiers. Chinese divisions arrived from from Ramgarh and 
were located at Dibrugarh, prior to their departure to the 
northern combat area. 

Capt A.S. Verma, who was an ‘ace’ investigator of murders 
while he was with 61 L of C Provost Unit, joined as second-in- 
command during May 1944. On3 August, he took over the 
investigation of the murder of Sub Hidayat Ullah Khan of 603 
E and M Company and on 6 Aug, another mnrder in 49 I.G.H. 
In both cases, he, with the assistance of the S.I.B. which had 
arrived by then, traced the culprits. Naik Waryam Singh and 
41.0.Rs assisted him in these investigations. 

During Aug 1944, there was some trouble when the 
American convoys passed through Dibrugarh town. M.P. 
escorts were thereafter provided to all American convoys to 
take them through the town. 

Major Petrie took over as APM of 202 Area during 
October 1944. During Oct, there was a murder in 112 Down 
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Assam Mail in which Sepoy Gulsha Khan of Bakery Section, 
R.LA.S.C. was fatally stabbed. Capt Burr, Capt Verma and 
Jem Sohan Singh jointly investigated the ease. It was, however, 
handed over to the S.I.B. at a later stage. A missing mail bag 
from the Railway Mail Office was traced by a L/Nk (MP) on 
duty at the railway station. During those days, even the civil 
police required the assistance of the investigators from the 
military police. A Swiss national, moving about without proper 
documents under suspicious circumstances, was taken into 
custody by the military police on the request of the Superinten- 
dent of Police, Lakhimpur. 

During Jan, 1945, Lt Smith of 39 G.P.T. Coy, R.I.A.S.C., 
reported that a sepoy on quarter guard duty had run amok and 
was shooting at anyone passing nearby, and had wounded a 
few. He requested the military police to come to his assistance. 
Sub Sohan Singh and a posse went and tactfully dealt with the 
dangerous sepoy, disarmed him and took him into custody. 

Thus, the provost in India had come of age and become a 
viable organisation with efficient men at all levels of command. 
The Indian military policeman did not now need the guidance 
of the British MPs, as he did in the Western theatre’ He was 
confident and established the fact that given good training, the 
Indian military policeman was second to none in police work. 

On 20 Apr, it took over traffic control duties from TCP 
33 to 38 on the Tamu-Kalewa road, which had by then become 
a major line of communication. It carried out reconnaissance 
of various routes, performed police duties including the investi- 
gation of many serious cases like theft, shooting and armed 
dacoity of a civil police station, during its stay there till July. 

During May and Jun 1945, it moved forward in bounds, kee- 
ping pace with the advance of 14th Army. From 1 Jul 1945, it 
was at Meiktila where duties included reconnaissance and sign 
posting of routes, guarding formation HQ and general policing 
in the town. At the end of the year it moved to Mandalay 
where 81 L of C Provost Unit was amalgated with it. Sub 
Sandhura Singh, Jem Rama Kala and Jem Akbar Khan were 
the VCOs in the unit, who with their proficiency established 
a name for the unit in the Mandalay area. 

The unit was also made responsible to run the Alfsea 
Provost School, which moved to Mandalay during Dec 1945. 
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This was originally raised as an ad hoc School at Shillong by 
Major Chand, APM, Eastern Army during Oct, 1943 and was 
initially run by 17 Indian Div Provost Unit. On 23 Feb 1945, 
it became a full fledged Allied Land forces South East Asia 
(ALFSEA) Provost School at Mynamatti under the auspices of 
an L of C Provost unit. 

In Feb 1945, it moved to Chittagong. 83 L of C was made 
responsible for its administration. Later, on 11 Jun 1945, 100 L 
of C Provost Unit took over its administration. Capt Barton was 
Commandant of the School. It had a separate instructional 
establishment and, though no authentic records are available 
about its activities, the unit’s casualty returns show that many 
BOR and JOR MPs had graduated from the school. 

Later, in Dec 1945, it moved to Mandalay where 81 L of C 
Pro Unit was amalgamated with it. 

The unit served in Mandalay till Nov 1946 when it moved 
back to India, where it was disbanded on 7 Aug 1947, after a 
distinguished record of service, which uncluded the investigation 
of major civil crimes. 


84 L of C Provost Unit 

This unit was raised in May 1942 at Ranchi and moved to 
Shillong. The first problem it facees was the control of refuged 
from Burma. It watched over the Snillong-Gauhati-Sylhet 
lines of communication, with detachments in the West Assam 
and East Bengal towns and railway stations. Capt J. Reid was 
in command in August 1944. The unit’s primary functions, as 
can be gathered from its scanty war diary, were control of re- 
fugees, investigation of cases of theft and pilferage, search and 
apprehension of deserters, piloting of the Governor of Assam 
on his tours and investigation of missing DD vehicles. During 
July 1945 the unit moved to Comilla wnere it remained till it 
was disbanded in Jan 1946. 


90 L of C Provost Unit 

It was raised in early 1942 at Barrackpore, (Bengal), and 
was one of the largest L of C Provost Units then existing, with 
a mixed strength of 10 sections. It had its detachments spread 
around Bengal in such places as Serampur, Panagarh, Asansol, 
Parbatipur, Mymensingh, Dacca and Ghungar Gacha. It 
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manned 303 L of C Area Field Punishment Centre. It also sent 
a section to the Andaman Islands with 116 Indian Inf Bde, 
which was there upto 5 Feb 1946. Although, records of its 
activities are not available, it is assumed that it was primarily 
employed in controlling the refugee influx from Burma during 
early 1942, and on static station duties covering all aspects of 
police work. 


228 L of C Provost Unit, CMP (1) 

This was a purely British Provost Unit whose place and date 
of raising are not traceable. It was, however, located at Mao 
Maram during Jan 1943 and it controlled traffic between 
Kohima and Imphal. Later we find it in Malaya. 


254 Indian Tank Bde Provost Unit 

Its origin dates back to Mar 1941. It saw service in PAIC, 
but on 1 Aug 1944, it was located at Mile 127 on the Dimapur- 
Imphal Road. It was a special unit meant to provide escorts 
and the traffic control for movements of the tank columns Its 
establishment was a HQ of Britishers and one Indian Section. 
On 18 Dec 1944, it moved to Mile 74, Tamu-Kalewa and to 
Mile 9.5 Kalewa-Yeu Road on New Year’s day. It carried ous 
reconnaissance of staging areas, harbour areas for tanks, control 
of traffic in and, around the bde sector and general police duties. 
It moved to Sewebo on 1 Mar 1945 and to Mandalay og 
11 Mar. It then joined 88 Bde Provost Section at Mandalay 
and carried out local police duties. On 15 May it moved to. 
Prome where it remained till the end. of Dec 1945 and then 
returned to India. In the meantime, it was redesignated 254 
Independent Armoured Brigade Provost Unit, and again as 3 
Independent Armoured Brigade Provost Unit, on 10 Jan 1946, 
at Risalpur. It went to Pakistan after partition, during the 
latter part of 1947. 

It was commanded by distinguished provost officers such as 
Capt J.S. Hundal, (till 6 Jan 1947). Capt S. Nagaratnam, 
later Lt Col, and the first DPM of Western Command who 
organised the provost during the J&K operations in 1948-49 
(till 14 Feb 1947). Capt Rajindar Singh, served as APM and 
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OC Provost Unit for a long time (till 2 Aug 1947) and Capt 
Marshaland till 24 October 1947. 


66 L of C Provost Unit 

It was raised at Secunderabad during early 1942 and was 
in Poona with detachments at Dhond, Arkonam, Kalyan, 
Belgaum and other places, doing normal static provost duties. 
It was held as Southern Army Reserve till 27 Jan 1943. The 
first batch of Indian military policemen to be transferred 
permanently to the CMP (I) in Aug 1942 was from this unit 
viz Regt No MP 41 to 59, MP No | to 40 being from the HQ 
Depot itself. It moved to Gauhati in early 1944 and organised 
the No 3 Military Prison and Detention Barracks, Shillong, 
from 6 Jun 1944. 

The establishment of the unit was 2 British and 4 Indian 
Sections. One British VPP section was attached to the unit. It 
had detachments at Nowgong, Amingaon and Pandu and shared 
the traffic control responsibility with other L of C Provost units 
in Bengal Area. Its main responsibility was Gauhati-Shillong 
and Pandu-Naugaon with the Brahmaputra ferry crossing under 
its direct control. During the later part of 1944, its detache- 
ments were located at Gopalpara, Bongaigaon, Golakang, and 
Jayyehpara. 

One GOR Provost Section raised at Faizabad on 15 Feb 
1944, joined the unit at Gauhati on 29 Feb. A West African 
Military Police Section was attached to the unit for controlling 
Africans passing through Gauhati. There was also a detachment 
of American Military Police in the station. Combined patrols 
of British, Indian, American and African Police went out 
frequently, and checked soldiers of their respective nationalities. 
Almost a United Nations Discipline Enforcement Force ! 

The unit was mostly engaged in the maintenance of law and 
order among the Allied Forces, and in investigating serious 
crimes. 

Some of the major cases successfully investigated by the 
unit personnel were the arrest of a Field Cashier for misappro- 
priation of imprest money; sabotage on the railway line by 
placing large stones on the track, in which one civilian was 
apprehended, arrest of a civilian for being in possession of 
stolen defence goods; raids on cinema halls to prevent black 
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marketing in tickets, and personal liaison by provost officers 
with the cinema owners to bring down the rate of admission 
from Rs 1 to 12 annas; control of a large fire in 14th Army 
Advance Echelon by a combined party of BORs, IORs and 
East African MPs; arrest of 5IORs who were staying in the 
rest camp for a long time and were alleged to be deserters from 
forward units; arrest of a gang of 7 IORs involved in armed 
dacoity of civilian houses; loss of Rs 7,000 and security docu- 
ments from 202 Area HQ, suspected to be in the possession of 
a leave party leaving by train that afternoon, search of the train 
by a party led by Jem Narain Singh with 10 BOR and 10 IOR 
military policemen and arresting a clerk with the stolen money 
and documents, mostly blank railway warrant forms; spotting a 
leak in a petrol pipeline by a MP mobile patrol and its report; 
search of a party of 60 soldiers proceeding on leave and recover- 
ing large quantities of ammunition and explosive materials; 
Tecovery of many ‘lost’ army vehicles after laborious investiga- 
tion; theft of 200 gallons of petrol from the RIASC Petrol 
point; and a rape case involving a member of the Women’s 
Auxilliary Corps (India). ; 

Some of the civilians arrested for being in possession of 
Stolen military property were tried by summary courts, 
composed of a military officer as a presiding officer and two 
civilian judicial department members. These courts were 
constituted under a special war time ordinance, No 37 of 1943, 
in order to speed up the course of justice. In the war diary of 
the unit, we find that two civilians, Warat Giri and Babulal, 
were triel by such a court presided over by Maj Walker of 
Corps HQ and sentenced to 9 months rigorous imprisonment 
during May 1944. There were similar trials and convictions in 
other provost units. 


Special Force Provost Unit s 
This unit was raised at Bangalore on WE XI1/500/1 on 12 
Feb 1941. It was a purely British unit with Capt JB O’Reily in 
command. Its establishment was HQ and 2 British sections. 
Its HQ was located at Bangalore with detachments at Wellington 
(Nilgiris), Shimoga, Gwalior, Madras and Bidadi. It moved to 
Saugor on 20 Oct 1944 and then to Sagar on 6 Nov. A sub 
section of Women’s Auxiliary Corps Military Policewomen was 
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then attached to this unit. It moved to Jhansion 17 Nov and 
then to Calcutta on 18 Apr and later to Chittagong on 23 May 
1945. On arrival at Chittagong, it was allotted one Bren 
carrier, one jeep for each section and was earmarked for an 
important seaborne operation, but this never took place. It 
took over the administration of Alfsea Provost School. During 
Sept 1945, it was finally disbanded along with the Special 
Force. Two sections were first merged with 83 L of C Provost 
Unit during Jun 1945, leaving only the HQ to continue. Later, 
it was amalgamated with 100 L of C Provost Unit. 


100 L of C Provost Unit 

The unit was initially raised at Deula Camp in Jun 1945. It 
then moved to Chittagong to take over the Alfsea Provost 
School from 4 Jun 1945. O’Reily arrived with his Special Force 
provost Unit during May 1945 when it was re-designated as 
100 L of C Provost Unit, on 11 Jun 1945. However, the Special 
Force Provost Unit HQ remained effective only till Sep 1945, 
when it was disbanded completely and all its assets and 
liabilities were taken over by 100 L of C Provost Unit. 

During Sep the unit moved to Rawalpindi. It remained 
there till the partition, when it was allotted to the Pakistan 
Army. 

67 L of C Provost Unit at Lahore was disbanded and the 
personnel were posted to this unit on 1 Nov 1946. Jem Karam 
Singh (later Subedar Instructor in the CMP Centre and School 
Faizabad and who died of heart failure while on PT parade) 
wads the senior JCO of the unit at that time. After 67 L of C 
was disbanded, 100 L of C Provost Unit had a detachment at 
Lahore. 775054 L/NK Hira Ram of the unit was selected to 
attend the Victory Day Parade in London. 


39 Indian Light Infantary Div Provost Unit 

This unit was formed from the Indian remnants of No 1 
Burma Division Provost Company, during May 1942, on its 
arrival at Imphal. The Burmese elements had deserted or been 
permitted to remain in Burma during the retreat. Its establish- 
ment was HQ, 2 British, 2 Hindu and 2 Mussalman sections. It 
concentrated at Shillong for re-equipment and re-furbishing. 
Men from Ist Cameronians, 2/7 Rajputs, 5/1 Punjabis, 1/9 
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Royal Jats and 1/8 Gorkhas were posted in to complete the 
establishment. It did extremely well in providing traffic control 
in all the operations of No 1 Burma Division, right from 
Tennasserim to the eastern frontiers of India. The unit suffered 
many casualties but under the stewardship of Capt Deavilla 
they performed excellently, not only in providing effective 
traffic control during the withdrawal, but also during its initial 
te-raising at Shillong. Jem Abdul Ghaffar, an English speaking 
VCO, was on its rolls. 

Capt Bootland OC, appears to have attended an ‘Officers 
Provost Course’ at the GHQ Provost School, Simla, during 
1942, as he says in his war diary: ‘“‘with bound precis No 
50121/11/MT 3 GHQ India dated 13 Nov 1941 and MP Hand- 
book, the unit is being trained on police duties’, and adds” 
“The unit is being trained on the programmes brought with me 
from my course. The men are progressing favourably. A sand 
model exercise on Div Movements in the field was conducted 
and the men took great interest and also gave out some good 
suggestions, as some of them had been in active operations 
during the withdrawal in Burma in early 1942.” Capt Gordon 
Beavearidge, KOYLI,* who had 20 years colour service and 
had served in the Burma Retreat, joined the unit as second-in- 
command. With this vast experience and genial disposition, he 
administered the unit excremely well and the BORs called him 
‘the old goat’ and the Indians ‘dada sahib’. 

By Mar 1943, Capt Bootland had left and his place was 
taken by Capt Griffiths. In March or April the unit moved to 
Lohar Daga, Ranchi. During Sep 1944 it moved to Saharanpur 
with a detachment at Fatehgarh attached to the Rajput Regt 
Centre. It was disbanded on 13 Apr 1946. 


* King’s own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
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THE RECONQUEST—NORTH BURMA 


With the defeat of the Japanese in the Imphal-Kohima 
battles, the stage was set for launching a counter-offensive in 
Burma. During Nov 1944, IV and XXXIII Corps, 5, 7, 17, 19, 
20, 36 Div, 61, 74, 81, 82, 118,228 L of C, 254 Indian Tank 
Bde and 268 Lorried Infantary Bde provost units were con- 
centrated in and around Imphal, Kohima and Dimapur. This 
was probably the only time when such a large number of 
provost units was concentrated in one area during the Second 
World War, in the S.E.A.C. 

5 Div Provost Unit had, by then, reached Tiddim and 
Kalemoy; 17 Div Provost was still South and West of Imphal; 
7, 19 and 20 Divs were on the Palel-Tamu-Kalewa axis. 61 
and 81 L of C Provost units had extended their jurisdiction on 
on the Tamu and Tiddim axes upto some distance and had 
relieved units of active formations, which were preparing for 
the offensive operations. XXXIII Corps provost unit was 
manning the Ukhrul axis while IV Corps Provost unit was at 
Imphal proper. 36 Div provost was concentrated in Ledo, 
poised for an advance towards Mogaung and Myitkyina in the 
North. 

During the operations from Nov 1944 to Mar 1945, IV 
Corps and the Div provost units, less 19 Div provost, moved 
on the general axis Temu-Pakokku-Meiktilla. 7 Div provost 
followed Axes Gangaw-Pauk-Ghauk-Nyangu-Myingyan- 
Lanyawas; and 17 Division provost on Axis Nyangu- 
Taungtha-Mahaling-Thabutkon-Meiktilla. XXXIII Corps with 
19 Div Provost under command, advanced to Mandalay from 
the North, on axis Sittang-Myitkyoa, Indaw-Shewbo-Thbeik- 
kyin-Kyaukmyaung-Mandalay. 20 Div Provost advanaed on 
Kalewa - Mawlik - Budalin-Monyawa-Myinmu-Myotha-Wund- 
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win-Kyawkse. 36 British Div under Northern Combat Area 
moved down from Mogaung to Katha-Nabah. 

To maintain an army of two Corps strength in North 
Burma and supply them with the wherewithal for a major 
offensive against an enemy, required a very sound and elaborate 
administrative organisation, transport, and road or air com- 
munication. 

Prior to the Second World War, there was no proper road 
connecting Burma and India, except a ragged, one way, fair 
weather road through Kalewa-Tamu-Palel-Imphal. After 17 
Div withdrew in 1942, this road was developed into an all 
weather road and later extended to Ye-u-Shewbo. The Tiddim 
road, which was also a fair weather road, reached Fort White 
from where there was a fair weather track to Kalemyo on the 
Myittha River. These roads were by no means adequate. As 
the forces advanced, the engineers worked very hard indeed to 
tepair, extend, and develop these roads or tracks, and construct 
innumerable culverts and float pontoon or bailey bridges across 
the fast flowing streams. Despite the good work of the engi- 
neers, these roads, especially during the monsoons, posed 
many problems to the road users. 

The muddy roads were quickly damaged by the mules, 
men, tanks and carriers, guns and heavy ammunition vehicles 
and were often churned into deep ruts. These roads were often 
death traps for Despatch Riders, and military police road 
patrols took hours to cover a few miles. 

On several occasions the provost had to close a road to 
prevent its complete ruin. In parts, one way traffic had to be 
enforced by the military police, who were constantly patrolling 
the roads and helping the drivers to extricate trapped vehicles 
and move them to one side to keep the other traffic moving. 
The EME Recovery companies worked laboriously from dawn 
to dusk, to recover and repair broken down vehicles, funnily 
called ‘croakers’. Each TCP had an EME recovery detachment 
and did a marvellous job braving the rains, slush and the harsh 
words of those who were in a hurry. 
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MOVE OF PROVOST ALONG WI Tie THEIR 
FORMATIONS DURING RECONQUEST OF BURMA 


The Provost Units in Counter-Offiensive 


5 Indian Div Provost Unit 

The start of the campaigns saw 5 Div refitting at Jorhat 
after 14 months of yard fighting in the Arakan, Kohima and 
Imphal. Their provost unit busied itself with policing the 
Divisional tented camp and curbing the crime rate. 

On 3 Mar, two sections were placed under command of 
IV Corps Provost Unit. They were airlifted from Jorhat to 
Thabutkon air strip near Meikitila along with 9 Inf Bde. 

Capt Arundel, the Suffolk Regiment, was posted as OC on 
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11 Mar and.the next day the unit moved towards Monywa, to 
join IV Corps in its. offensive towards Meiktila. The move of 
the div along the.dry and dusty roads was controlled by the div 
provost by adopting a leap-frogging system of mobile TCPs 
en route. After the three days journey from Jorhat, the unit 
halted at Tamu for the night and on the 19th reached Indaingyi 
at 1600 hrs. The road journey from Tamu was tough beuause of 
bad stretches, dust and road repairs. 

By 23 Mar, the unit caught up with the Div HQ at Lonbo 
and established itself there. IV Corps Provost unit was at 
Myitche. From the 26th to the 29th, the unit established TPs 
at various places for the move of brigades and formation HQ 
to Kamye, after crossing the Irrawaddy river by ferry. IV Corps 
Provost Unit then relieved it from duties at Indiangyi, Lonbo 
and Myitche. Next day, 161 Bde advanced towards Meiktila 
with an armoured screen to clear the road. 

Its provost detachment followed the leading armoured 
column under command of Capt Arundel himself, sign posted 
the route and positioned pointsmen at the required places. For 
this purpose, a wireless set mounted jeep of the signal regiment 
was allotted to the leading provost section. which kept reporting 
on the progress of the move and also stayed in contact with the 
armoured column ahead. The unit reached Meiktila and 
established its HQ in an empty, dilapidated bungalow near the 
lake. The town was deserted and full of rubble, with craters on 
the roads, and electric and telephone poles twisted out of shape 
with coils of wire dangling on the roads. The Japanese had 
mined the roads extensively in the Mahlaing area. As soon as 
the mines were spotted by the engineers, pointsmen with 
necessary sign boards were posted to warn off the traffic and in 
some cases diversions had to be found and vehicles guided. 

The intricacies of traffic control experienced in the Burma 
theatre by 5 div provost is well serialised in the unit’s diary 
dated 3 Apr 1945 : 


“(d) Mahalaing TCP 


0500 hrs Armed patrol proceeded on roads East and 
West contact TCPs at Taungtha. 
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0530 ,, 


0915 ,, 


1600 ” 


1700 hrs 
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Started off 4 Corps convoy to Meiktila of 
this convoy not clear until approx 0900 hrs 
owing to small manoeuvring space in the harb- 
ours for larger vehicles like tank transporters to 
turn round which compelled TCP to hold 
convoy from Taungtha direction till 0915 hrs. 


Taungtha convoy started off. Part of the convoy 
consisted of 5 Div Rear HQ Warning from 
Meiktila TCP that a convoy was coming 
through to Taungtha which is to be given 
priority. There were large traffic blocks on main 
road and continuous road patrols went out to 
clear the jams. Two bad diversions at Miles 1/ 
and 8 Mahalaing-Meiktila Road, where the 
enemy had blown up the bridge, and the diver- 


sions through water had softened up and thus 
they held up the transporters and cosequently 
the whole convoy was held up. These tank 
transporters had to be given priority in that. 
Engineers help came from Mahalaing—Coy 
Norfolk Regiment was passed through on prio- 
rity for operations at Kyauktan. Wireless 
communication failed several times during the 
day and consequently no contact should be 
made with TCPs at Taungtha and Meiktila. 


Sqn of 116 R.A.C. (Gordon Highlanders) arrived 
Mahalaing TCP and harboured in staging area. 
One tank had its near side blown off by an anti 
tank mine as it moved off the road approxima- 
tely 100 yards from the TCP track. It was very 
strange because vehicles had been going back- 
wards and forwards over this particular portion 
through out the day without any mishap ! 
Recovery section under Conductor Thomas, 
IEME was called out three times that day. 


Road closed for traffic at Mahlaing-Meiktila 


and Taungtha TCPs were told to hold on to any 
further traffic. 
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2000 ,, 2/1 Punjab Regiment reported that one of their 
15 cwt trucks on patrol had slipped off the road 
due to lighting restrictions and wanted recovery 
immediately. 


2015 ,, Recovery vehicle with Capt Arrindel and a sec- 
tion of 2/1 Puniab for protection, moved to the 
scene. : 


2045 ,, Recovery vehicle returned with the 15 cwt. 


2100 ,, Call from Royal Norfolk regiment asking for 
recovery vehicle to fetch a broken down carrier 
at Nyaunkok, which was abandoned in the 
morning after an ambush. Replied unable to 
recover at night owing to black out restrictions, 
and the danger of the recovery party being 
ambushed. Agreed to set off next day witha 
platoon as protection party. 


In this manner, the war diary continues for days and 
nights. It amplifies the tremendous task and responsibility 
imposed on the provost during fluid and mobile operations and 
the vigour and efficiency with which the provost rendered their 
services on such occasions. 

By 11 Apr the Div was on the advance again in the final 
push towards Rangoon. The Provost Unit once again found 
the personnel to provide on additional section to the armour 
formation leading 5 Div’s advance. Despite the strain of the 
pace set by the armour, the provost unit was able to cope well 
especially as they were now in possession of a ‘‘mobile’” PW 
cage fabricated out of ‘“‘Sommerfield” tracks. The race was on 
and the end of the ill-fated Japanese adventure in Burma was 
in sight. 

During the first week of Dec, the Div, forming part of IV 
Corps, started the offensive along the Tamu-Gangaw-Pauk- 
Pakokku axis. The provost unit controlled the move to Tamu 
on 28 Dec and there to Kyin which was reached on 26 Jan 45. 
It was commanded by Capt W.M. Hewit with Capt J.D. 
Campbell as his second-in-command. 

Though the advance had taxed the provost unit, they were 
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soon to be involved in their most challenging task,-the crossing 
of the mighty Irrawady by an active Corps. IV Corps planned 
for this operation to be completed in two days, on 13 and 14 
Feb 45. Four provost units, namely 14th Army, IV Corps, 
17 Div and 95 L of C provost units were to establish crossing 
controls on the approach to the river and on the near bank. 
7 Div provost unit was to handle the traffic and build-up on 
the far bank. 

Initially the Japanese opposition was intense and 7 Div 
Provost had a hectic time sorting themselves out on the far 
bank. Fortunately this opposition petered out as the Japanese 
had withdrawn to meet XXXIII Corps advancing in the north 
towards Mandalay. 7 Div provost Soon established a PW cage 
on the far bank and controlled all ferry points, marshalling 
harbours and infantry assembly areas till 17 Div completed its 
crossing. The Japanese had mined the tracks and paddy fields. 
However, div engineers cleared these tracks and roads, while 
provost sign posted the route simultaneously and established 
control. By the 14th evening the whole 17 Div had crossed 
and broken out on the Meiktila road, while 7 Div continued 
expanding the bridgehead to enable the massive administrative 
tail to be pumped across the river. 

Thereafter the provost unit HQ moved on to Wetkyin, 
south of Myitche, and its sections were deployed at the 
Pakokku, Nyaungu, Pagan and Chauk Crossings. During Mar, 
the Japanese iaunched a determined counter-attack on the 
Nyaungu bridgehead. 17 Div was hard put to it but in the 
end held firm. On 23 March the div advanced to Myingyan and 
captured it. During this period the provost unit was dispersed 
in sections at various crossing places. On 17 Apr XXXIII 
Corps Provost unit relieved these sections and the unit moved 
to Ye-Nangyaung, where it took over the control of this oil 
town and its suburbs. 

The town, famous for the Burma Petroleum Company, 
was in a shambles and it was difficult to establish proper traffic 
circuits inside and outside the town. The war diary is replete 
with many instances of investigation of crimes, attacks by 
Japanese snipers on mobile MP patrols, and other problems 
common to any occupied industrial town. We shall leave them 
here for a while. 
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14th Army Provost Unit 

It has been mentioned earlier that XXI Corps Provost Unit 
moved from PAI Force Command during Aug/Sept 1943 and 
arrived at Arakan front during Oct 1943, where it was redesig- 
nated 14th Army Provost Unit. The establishment at that time 
was HQ with 2 British and 4 Indian sections. The unit 
functioned in the 14th Army HQ area, performing police duties 
in the Army Base. It organised and established the 14th army 
Provost School from Oct 1944, in which military policemen of 
Allied Land Forces South East Asia attended short duration 
courses on police duties and traffic control subjects peculiar to 
the Burma theatre. The unit and the School moved to Imphal 
during Jan 1945. On 9 Dec, it was reorganised into a nine 
section unit and many personnel of the IGSC who were trans- 
ferred to the CMP (I) were posted in. During Feb, Jem 
Harjallu Singh, (who later retired as Subedar Major and 
Honorary Captain of the CMP Centre and School) joined the 
unit, relieving Jem Girdhari Lal, another efficient JCO. 

On 20 Jan 1945, they moved to Moneywa and its sections 
took active part in the crossings of the Irrawaddy river. It 
manned the L of C in the general area Moneywa and controlled 
the maintenance axis of the divisions advancing towards 
Mandalay and Meiktila. The Ava Bridge on the Irrawaddy 
near Mandalay was taken over when it was repaired and 
reopened for traffic during the first week of Apr. 

On 7 Apr, it mnved to Meiktila and relieved 19 Indian Div 
Provost Unit, which in turn moved forward and assumed 
control of the Meiktila-Rangoon Road upto Toungoo, releiving 
5 and 17 Indian Div provost units. 

The unit moved to Rangoon during May 1945. It was with- 
drawn to India to plan Operation ‘Zipper’—invasion of Malaya 
by a sea borne assault. HQ 12th Army came into being at 
Rangoon in its place to control IV and XXXIII Corps in 
operations.! ' 

Operation Zipper, however, did not take place as planned 
because of the surrender of the Japanese on 12 Sep 1945. 14th 
Army Provost unit therefore moved to Singapore along with the: 
Army HQ, and was redesignated Malaya Command Provost 
Unit from Nov 1945. It was further redesignated 131 L of C 
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Provost Unit at Singapore on 1 Mar 1946, where it continued 
to remain till the end of 1946. 


IV Corps Provost Unit 

This Unit was at Imphal prior to the commencement of 
offensive operations in Nov 1944. During Dec, it moved to 
Mile 35 on the Morch-Thanan Road in Central Burma, where 
it established traffic control. The road from Manipur River 
Bridge to River Kahn was taken over for control on 19 Jan 
1945. 

All sections, except two with Corps HQ, moved to general 
area Pakokku during the first week af Feb 1945 and relieved 
7 Indian Div Provost unit. The Div established a bridgehead 
across the Irrawaddy River on the night of 12/13 Feb. The task 
of the provost was to establish control for ‘B’ assault beach, at 
Nayaungu Irrawaddy River crossing, ‘A’ assault beach being 
manned by 17 Indian Div Provost unit assisted by sections from 
14th Army and 95 L of C Beach Maintenance Provost units. 

Col Dunlop and Corps APM, Major Farmer, were the 
controlling officers, assisted by Capt F.H. Nicklin and Capt 
G.D.E. Gardner, both attached for police duties from the last 
week of Jan 1945. In the meantime, the provost unit HQ and 
Rear Corps HQ had moved to Akyab during the end of Feb 
1945. On 5 Mar, it left Akyab and arrived at Nyangu. There it 
assumed complete control of the crossing places, relieving all 
the formation provost units employed thereon. On 31 Mar, it 
reached Kamya and took over the control of the road upto 
Taungtha. In Apr it moved to Pegu and on | May it was 
located near the Rangoon-Toungoo road junction. 


17 Indian Div Provost Unit ; 
This unit was at Ranchi at the end of Dec 1944. After 


fifteen days of continuous movement by road from Ranchi, the 
div provost unit arrived at Dimapur on 15 Jan 1945. 

A fortnight later, on 3 Feb, the Div moved to Mile 3 Tamu- 
Kalewa Road and crossed the Indo-Burma border in a jubiliant 
mood, in sharp contrast to those gloomy days when it crossed 
the same point in the May 42 retreat. Its military policemen, 
who were raw and inexperienced then, now returned thoroughly 
trained and brimming with confidence. 
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On 5 Feb, the div moved to Indaingyi Myitche was 
Teached on Feb 15. As they hurried forward to keep pace with 
leading element, the provost unit saw much of the ravages that 
battle had wrought on their retreating foe. Mud clogged refles 
and splintered packing cases kept company with dirty webbing 
equipment, hand grenades and blood stained, muddy, rain- 
soaked corpses. At one crossroads lay the scorched and 
bluckled shell of a jeep that had blown up. At another a small 
Japanese tank, painted a pale shade of green and adorned in 
scarlet with the ‘rising sun’ of Japan, was now coated with dull 
greyish dust, as if it had been eclipsed. Outside a village, in the 
jungle was a one time Japanese headquarters with brown staff 
cars parked under shelters. These scenes reminded our veterans 
of what the Japanese must have found along the tracks we used 
during our retreat in 1942. 

Abandoned Japanese sign boards and some local ones trom 
shops and houses, collected and repainted overnight, came in 
handy to meet the vast need for sign posts for the crossing of 
the River Irrawady. af 

IV Corps planned to cross the Irrawaddy at Nyungu, with 
feint crossing at other places, All the div provost units, 95 
Beach Maintenance Provost Unit and Section from Corps and 
Army Provost were fully committed. As a matter of interest, 
we will discuss the crossing control established by IV Corp at 
Myaungu, where the actual crossing took place. 

IV Corps operations order dated 13 Feb 1945, laid down as 
its ‘Intention’ “to concentrate 17 Indian Div with troops under 
command for the crossing of the Irrawaddy.” From these 
orders, extracts, extracts relecvant to the provost tasks only 
are given below. It will be remembered that 7 Indian Div was 
to cross first and establish a bridgehead on the East bank of 
the Irrawaddy. 


“Conc area” — North of Pakokku-Myitche and East 
of Chaung Magyi—C 

Routes — Ybya-Tabya-Kanhla by pass—BE. 

Restrictions — No day light move by 17 Indian Div 


excl 255 TK bde on Rd Kanhla. 
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Myitche to WEST of Kalagyaung 
except on orders of HQ Movement 


Control. 

Speed — Wh veh excl 255 Tk bde-—15 mi2h tr 
veh 255 Tk bde —12 mi2h 

Density — Dust distance (approx 20 VTM) 

Move in controlled -—~ Control of move is vested in OC MC 

areas with HQ in area Lonbo-contact OC 

MC be est through HQ 5 A/TK Regt 
at Aungdhe. 

Pro cover 17 Inf Div Pro responsible to BE. 
Move forward of BE will be controlled 
by MC. 


Extract from 17 Div Sig Regt Sig Instr No. 36 of 10 Feb 45 

Relating to Pro only 
17 Div is taking over control of road 
from kyin to Chaun3u. TCPs are being 
est at Akyiban, Kyin, Yebya and 
Chaungu—to be manned by pro till 
17 Div had passed through approx 
date 15 Feb 45. 
In addition to TCPs, pro to have M/C 
and jeep patrols working between 
TCPs. 17 Div Sig Regt will provide 
WT Comn as in Diagram-W. At this 
stage and for the purposes of river 
crossing tpe of 17 Div will be nick 
named ‘Sulphur’. 


A careful study of the above extract will give us an idea of 
the importance given to the traffic control plan by the staff at 
IV Corps, and 17 Indian Div. A.P.M. Corps and Div submitted 
their plans in detail which were vested by G’ and Q’ staff and 
incorporated in the Operation orders and Instructions. 

In the plan the disembarkation point was at Nyaungu. 
Control upto the concentration area at BE, at the assembly area 
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was under IV corps provost. On the other side from dis- 
embarkation pcints upto embussing areas it was established by 
7 Div Provost. From the assembly area to the start point on 
the river line and upto disembarkation points on the far bank, 
17 Division Provost established control, and then again from 
the embussing area onwards it took over control. 

It will be noticed that from the assembly area on the rear 
bank to disembarkation points on the far bank, the formation 
which was crossing established its own control to enable their 
provost personnel to identity their div vehicle columns correctly 
and guide them. Once a formation had crossed through, the 
next formation’s provost relieved them, and the former joined 
their main body on the other side. 

Sketch showing layout of crossing control at NYAQNGU 
on river Irrawady. 

In the actual operation the Corps provost units crossed 
over on the heels of the leading brigades and took over the 
control of embussing points on the far side. Earlier two of 
their sections had already gone over to establish control at 
embussing points and on routes 10, 11 and 12. 

After the breakout had been achieved the unit reached 
Meiktila on 4 Mar and established its HQ on the South bank 
of Meiktila lake. The APM, Major Little Boy, OC unit Capt 
E.A.W. Benney and an Engineer representative entered Meik- 
tila for reconnaissance of routes and policing the town prepa- 
ratory to the Div’s entry. The town was completely deserted 
and the streets were blocked with wreckage and bomb craters 
as was the case with Myitche. The main causeway roads were 
mined. The provost personnel themselves lifted 6 Anti-tank 
mines and some body traps. Routes to the brigade areas were 
sign-posted and TPs established by the evening. The civilian 
population was kept outside the town limits till its clearance. 

All buildings, enemy depots and installations were placed 
out of bounds to all ranks and souvenir hunting by our troops 
was strictly prohibited. Check posts were established on all 
roads and tracks leading into the town to check the entry of 
civilians. There were many dead bodies on the roads, buil- 
dings, bunkers and the smell of the rotting corpses was nau- 
seating. Still, military police patrols on enemy supply and 
ammunition dumps and bring in enemy papers and equipment. 
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Capt Fort was appointed the Town Mayor. The Superi- 
ndent of Police and all available civilian policemen were 
collected. A Central Combined Police HQ was established in 
the centre of the town and a plan for policing the town was 
made. The civilian population was then allowed to return into 
town gradually, bringing in its wake various crimes, ranging 
from petty thefts to large scale smuggling of goods, mostly 
from the army sources. 

Meiktila. eighty miles South of Mandalay on the main 
road and railway routes to Rangoon, was a vital communi- 
cation centre for Central Burma. It was full of Japanese supply 
depots, base hospitals and maintenance units. Some of them 
were found fairly intact, as the Japanese had withdawn in a 
hurry. 

The provost established a PW Cage in an old building 
near the Provost HQ and PsW were received in large numbers. 
After interrogation they were flown out to the rear areas. 

Capt Bonney while patrolling the streets came across a 
Japanese soldier firing from inside a building. When the sol- 
dier resisted arrest he was shot dead. A Japanese officer was 

- arrested from a dug-out and his sword became a unit souvenir. 
A military police patrol found two Japanese in a bunker. They 
were shot when they tried to escape. The frightened men 
probably did not understand the call to surrender. A police 
party carried out a house to house search and many Japanese 
were apprehended. These were usually men who had lost 
contact with their own sub-units. Some continued to fight on 
stubbornly. The APM, Maj Littleboy, faced such a situation 
himself in Meiktila and had to end it all with a lobbed 
grenade. ; 

During Mar 1945, there was continuous shelling in the 
whole div area, but Japanese aircraft became scarce. On 12 
Mar, one of our own aircraft inadvertently dropped a bomb 
about ten yards away from the provost HQ. Luckily it did not 
explode and the next day the engineers dug it out. All vehibles 
and petrol dumps were kept in dugouts and bunkers. Some of 
them, shell proof, were prepared for men and motor cycles. 
An MP Check Post in the town received a direct hit but once 
again there were no casualties as the men had dived inta a near- 
by drain. 
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The strength of the unit at that period was BOs 2,VCOs 
2, British Warrant Officers 2, BORs 35, I.O.Rs 88 including 
non-combatants. The class composition was 26 Muslims and 
62 Gorkha. There were thus one Muslim sections, there 
G.O.R sections and two British sections,besides the HQ. 


19 Indian Div Provost Unit 

It was raised during early 1942 at Secunderabad. It was 
under command of XXXIII Corps whose HQ was at Puna. In 
Aug 1942, it was located at Sriperambudur near Madras. 
Its establishment was HQ and two British and two Indian 
sections, later increased to six sections. Subedar Sis Ram, (who 
retired as Subedar Major and Honorary Captain) served with 
the unit during Mar 1943. 

During the middle of 1944, the unit move to Central 
Burma under IV Corps. In Nov 1944, the div established a 
brigdehead across the Chindwin River at Sittaung, while 20 
Div on its right established another bridgehead at Mawlik, 
north of Kalewa. At the Sittaung River crossing, which was 
tenaciously opposed by the Japanese, the div provost, assisted 
by XXXIII Corps and 14th Army Provost sections, established 
an efficient crossing control organisation. 

By the first week of Dec 1944, the div was advancing to- 
wards Shwebo, Monyda and Mandalay with a target date of 
28 Feb for the capture of Mandalay. In early Jan 1945 the div 
came under command of XXXIII Corps, as part of a deception 
plan to surprise the Japanese into thinking that both 1V and 
XXXIII Corps were advancing from the North towards Man- 
dalay. 

By 9 Jan 1945, the provost unit reached Shwebo, 2 British 
Div Provosts unit reached there a day later and took over the 
responsiblities of traffic control. By 8 Jan, the leading bde 
provost detachment reached general area Thabeikkin on the 
Irrawaddy River, 65 kms North of Mandalay. XXXIII Corps 
planned the crossing of River Irrawwaddy at Thabeikkin and 
at Kyaukyaung about 30 Kms south of the next day. There was 
hectic activities all round to plan and organise a crossing control 
organisation within a day. Help was sought and gladly given 
by 14th Army provost Unit, which by now had reached Kale- 
wa, and also from XXXIII Corps Provost unit and 2 British 
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Division provost. Six sections were fully committed on the 
near side of the river while provost detachments with the bdes 
across had established control on the far side. The crossing 
was effected by the evening of 9th and a bridgehead was esta- 
blished in spite of ferocious counter attacks by the enemy. 

Sign boards could not be carried to the far side at first. 
The men had to man various points physically at all disembar- 
kation points, to guide the troops pouring in to enlarge the 
bridgehead. For the crossing at Kyaukmyaung on the night of 
14/15 Jan, sections were pulled out from the first crossing and 
IV Corps Provost Unit also spared two additional sections. The 
provost battle went on for nights and days till 18 Jan when the 
bridgeheads became secure at both crossing places. XXXIII 
Corps Provost Unit relieved the div provosts a day later, which 
then joined their Divisional HQs. 

It took six weeks to concentrate the administrative resour- 
ces for a further drive towards Mandalay. On 26 Feb, 64 Bde 
broke out from Kyakmyaung bridgehead, followed by 98 the 
next day from Thabeikkin bridgehead towards Mandalay, reach- 
ing its outskirts by 7 Mar. 62 Brigade captured Maymo, the 
nearby hill station, on 10 Mar. 

Fort Dufferin, in Mandalay, a massive rectangular, walled 
enclosure, held out till 20 Mar when the Japanese finally 
evacuated it. Thus finally Mandalay, the capital of North 
Burma, lay open to our troops. The first MPs to enter the 
town were the provost detachment of 64 Bde. They found the 
Fort reduced to debris by heavy shelling and bombing. 

On 13 Mar, the detachment with 62 Bde captured a 
Japanese officer at Maymyo and his sword was later presented 
to the Divisional HQ: Mobile patrols on motor cycles and 
jeeps brought in 18 Burmese and 1 Shan suspect plus 14 
Japanese prisoners. They were housed in the Japanese PW 
cage which had recently contained our own soldiers. 

Capt Nicklin, the OC, and Capt Ingram were ordered to 
carry out a reconnaissance to locate an air-strip for Dakotas, 
approximately 4000 yards long, North East of Kabaing. This 
was probably the first occasion when the provost was ordered 
to carry out such reconnaissance. Later it became a routine 
task for provost officers. The provost also provided the traffic 
and other security controls at all these airstrips. One of the 
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happier tasks carried out by our MPs was the release of about 
two hundred of our men who had been prisoners of the 
Japanese. These were then escorted to Kabaing air strip for 
further evacuation. Lt Gen Sir W. Slim, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
the 14th Army Commander and Mr. R.G.. Casey, Governor of 
Bengal, were met at the air strip and escorted to Mandalay 
Hill by Capt Nickling. He also conducted General Slim into 
the Fort where hc hoisted the Union Jack at the Old Secretariat, 
even though the building was in rather a mess. 

The local civil police was placed under command of the 
APM. An inspector of police and a party of military policemen 
patrolled the outskirts of Mandalay daily. They arrested many 
suspects and collaborators who were latet identified by the 
civil police. 

Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatton, the Supreme Comman- 
der, was conducted by Major Work, APM, to Mandalay Hill 
and to Obo village where two brigades were located. On 
26 Mar Ava bridge was opened for traffic and a provost detach- 
ment took over control. A new airstrip at Tada was opened 
and the provost detachment from Kabaing air strip moved over 
to establish control. 

During the advance towarns Maymyo, the section attach- 
ed to 62 Bde was rcduced to man pack and mule pack basis for 
about two weeks, all transport hyving been left behind. ‘This 
entailed a climb of 400 feet before the capture of Maymyo” 
grumbled the unit chronicler. He also observed, ‘‘Relation 
with Civil—On ths whole good. It is clear that the locals do 
not expect the Japanese to return. On one occasion, 2 military 
policemen with Div Tactical HQ were informed by a villager 
that a Japanese soldier was hiding in the village. The NCOs 
immediately set off and used their tommy guns to excellent 
effect. They returned proudly displaying a Japanese flag, 
significantly riddled with bullet holes’’. 

In view of the continual shelling, APM 19 Div issued a 
standing order for the provost to coutrol those roads which 
were being shelled constantly by the enemy. It is reproduced as 
under :— 


“Standing Orders for T.C. on road South Bound VIA Shweie 
(from Mandalay) 
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Police Information Post 

1. (a) Immediately information is received that any part of 
the Shwele is being shelled, a patrol will leave with 
diversion signs. These will be erected at the North and 
South ends of the particutar piece of road affected. 
(b) All vehicles moving will be warned of the diversions 
and that shelling is in progress. 
(c) All police patrols will be informed as well as the 
HQs. 
(d) Wherever practicable, a pointsman will be stationed 
at the extremities of the affected area. 
(e) Signs will be removed as soon as possible after 
shelling has ceased. : 
(f) All personnel will provide themselves with a slit 
trench no matter how short the period of duty on that 
point may be. 


2. (a) Immediately on receipt of information that the road 
is being shelled the Patrol will alter such signs as are 
necessary to create a diversion, und to inform the 
information post without delay. 

(b) All vehicles moving on road will be warned of the 
shelling. 


Note: Five Miles per hour will be observed by all. 


Dust Brings Shells 


Field Sd/- 

Major 

APM HQ 19 Ind: 
27 Feb 45 Inf Div 


The war diary gives information about reports preferred 
against the Division HQ staff officers. One was against the 
G.S.O. 2 (Intelligence) for “when asked to put out his torch on 
the edge of the perimeter defence of the provost unit, refused 
and shoved it on to the gun, with remarks not becoming an 
officer’. Another one was against a Major in HQ. I.E.M.E. 
for ‘refusing to carry out orders issued by Brigade HQ and 
using unbecomming language to an NCO of the CMP (1).’ 
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The war diary also records that, a few days aftec these 
charges were preferred, the provost unit represented to Division 
HQ staff that a large number of reinforcements and stragglers 
reported tu Provost HQ for guidance and diection, aud due to 
non-availability of transport they had to remain in MP HQ or 
in TCPs. The provost staff found it difficult to feed them with 
their meagre resources. Promptly, the divisional staff came to 
their aid by sanctioning extra rations. In addition the staff 
valuntarily provided extra amenities to the TCP personnel. 
The division HQ staff appears to have taken the provost charges 
ayainst their officers in the right spirit. 

Adidst the dim and dust of the battle, the provost did its 
best to contain crime. Many cases of theft, sale of Military 
property by unprincipled persons; assaults and affrays; searches 
to apprehend suspects, collaborators, deserters, enemy strag- 
glers and murderers kept them busy. 

On 7 Apr 1945, 19 Div moved into Meiktila, poised for 
the final effort which would bring to an end the forty months 
of strife with the Japanese in Burma. 


20 Indian Div Provost Unit 

Aug 1944 was spent at Thoubal near Imphal, training and 
preparing for the eventful days that lay ahead. In addition, the 
unit was constantly patrolling the Imphal-Palel-Tamu road. 
The mobile patrols led from the front and guided the convoys 
as the route had deteriorated with the monsoons. Even the 
road to the main gate of the Div HQ was under two fect of 
water. The vehicles were guided along the water course by a 
series of iron pickets embedded at the sides of the road with 
white tapes connecting them. On 15 Aug, one East African 
soldier ran amok and was fovnd shooting at anyone who 
happencd to be moving about. An armed MP patrol was 
despatchcd to intzrcept him. He took pot shots at the MPs but 
was soon overpowered, disarmed, and handed over to his 
unit. 

During the month the provost investigated a number of 
cases. They included an attempted sale of a stolen pony bya 
Naik; a sucide by an ambulance sepoy, assault on a chowkidar 
and a civilian by two IORs and a search for a deserter alleged 
by the Sub Inspector of Police to be living in a village. 
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In Sep a complete prcvost section was attached to XXXIII 
Corps Provost Unit. The Palel Air strip was taken over and at 
Mile 14, Road Palel—Imphal, a transhipment point was estab- 
lished and manned. At the same time a detachment of BORs 
and IORs left for Kuntang to establish a TCP. This unit also 
started price control patrols to check the spiralling prices in 
Thoubal ane Wangjing Bazaar. 

In Oct, the unit moved from Thoubal to Mile 20, Road 
Kalemyo-Kalewa. With the commencement of the offensive, the 
Division moved forward on the Kalwa axis to the accompani- 
ment of winter rains. The provost unit had to contend with 
control at diversions, onc way traffic, recovery of broken down 
vehicles, pulling or pushing bogged down vehicles in knee deep 
slush and mire. Finally on 3 Dec 1944, it had reached Kalewa 
and immediately had to establish a crossing control organisa- 
tion for the crossing of the Chindwin River at Nawlik, a few 
miles north of Kalewa. i4th Army Provost and XXXIII Corps 
Provost lent a helping hand and the Div successfully established 
a bridgehead across the Chindwin. This provost unit probably 
had the distinction of controlling traffic over the largest pontoon 
bridge (1000 ft.) to have been built. It was a task requiring 
constant alertness as forward and rearward convoys were alter- 
nately shepherded across this tricky bottleneck. However this 
was but a dress rehearsal for the tougher Irrawaddy crossing. 

Slowly 20 div surged forward with its provost signposting 
and guiding the convoys and foot columns through Budaulin and 
Moneywa. As soon as the fighting troops were through, there 
began the endless streams of convoys bearing the bridging and 
ferry equipment, rations and fodder. The GOC 20 Div, Major 
General D.D. Gracey, CBE, MC, visited the unit and congra- 
tulated all ranks for the splendid work they had been doing in 
spite of extreme hardship. 

Elaborate preparations were made to cross the Irrawaddy. 
The crossings were at two places; the main one just North of 
Myinmu and the subsidiary 10 KM downstream. Traffic 
circuits were carefully worked out for both crossing places, in 
and out routes planned and marked. Sectors were allotted to 
the provost sections from other units, their responsibility being 
the near bank. The Regulating HQ was opened early on 10 Feb 
and all troops were in position by the evening of 11 Feb. 
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On the night of 12 Feb, 20 Div Provost Unit crossed the 
river with the leading troops and soon established control on 
the far bank as the bridgehead expanded. Follow-up forces 
poured across, mostly during the night, to avoid Japanese air 
attack. Provost units on both banks worked ceaselessly for four 
days and nights till Feb 16, when the bridgehead became suffi- 
ciently secure to allow daylight crossings. 

With the Japanese contesting every inch of the way, the 
breakout and further advance was a slow and bitter struggle. 
The provost moved to Allagappa on 13 Feb, and established a 
movement control HQ under the able supervision of the RSM, 
to control the move of div administrative echelons across the 
river. 95 L of C Beach Maintenance Provost Unit located at 
Ye-U, provided immense help. 

In the event, the crossing of the Irrawaddy in the first week 
of March proved to be comparatively easy for the provost unit. 
Their earlier practice stood them in good stead and there were 
no foul-ups. 

By 13 Mar, the Div had forged ahead from Gyo to 
Chaungwa, led by an armoured column which was provided 
with a provost detachment. During these moves 20 Div provost 
carried out their movement control tasks ceaselessly and in the 
midst of it all came two unexpected requests-meeting an urgent 
call for a particular blood type to save someone's life at the 
field hospital and dealing with two Japanese soldiers who were 
suffering from food poisoning. 

By 30 Mar the unit had reached Nagasu and here a provost 
reconnaissance party, sent out to reconnoicre the route to 
Kyaukse, lost one of its vebicles on a land mine which gave its 
passengers a thorough snaking. At Nagasu the bridge to the 
town was found damaged and there was a cholera epidemic 
prevalent in the area. Provost patrols were immediately des- 
patched to prevent troops taking water from local streams and 
canals. Here the Div coiled up awaiting tae final phase of 
Operation ‘Capital’. 


36 Indian Division Provost Unit 


The details abovt this unit are scanty. However, from the 
daily orders held at the CMP Records Office it is obvious that 
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it existed from Sep 1943, since Other Ranks are found to have 
been posted to the unit. 

It was a mixed unit with HQ aad 2 British and 2 Indian 
sections which was later increased to 3 each. One of the daily 
part II orders published by GHQ (I) added “HQ L.E.C., India” 
withic brackets along with the name of the unit. It is, therefore, 
possible that the unit was raised at Pune and was under 
command of XXXIII Corps, which was originally HQ INDIAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, IRAQ till Dec 1942. 

36 British Div was located in general area Ledo during 
1943. The provost unit moved from South India and joined 
this div at Ledo. It is aiso possible that this unit was originally, 
purely a British section unit, but later due to tne shortage of 
British intakes in C.M.P (I), two Indiau sections were added to 
make up its strength, thus becoming a mixed unit, and re- 
designated as 36 Indian Div Provost Unit. 

However, the war diary commences from Aug 1944, when 
it was located at Ledo with detachments at Digboi-Tinsukhia- 
Margherita under 36 British Div. 

The primary role of the unit was the control of the Indo- 
Burma-China Road, the supply line to Chinese Forces operating 
in Upper Burma and the Kunming area. It had control points 
along the route at various places till it was relieved by line of 
communication provost units. 

The unit was air lifted to Sahmaw near Mogaung, in North 
Burma, on 19 Aug. On 21 Aug the war diary has an interesting 
entry : ‘L/Cpl Richards left for Mogaung. He was sent back 
from No 1 section with HQ 29 Bde owing to a nervous dis- 
position and shouting in his sleep, whichis very dangerous in 
forward areas.” 

The traffic control at the air strip near Mogaung was taken 
over by a detachment, whose additional function was to collect 
the official mail dropped daily by an American liaison plane. 
Some packages were ‘free dropped’ and some had coloured 
streamers attacked. These packages were collected and then 
delivered to ‘G’ staff by our MP personnel. A detachment 
established a small PW cage at Maingkwan. and one of its first 
inmates was a Japanese straggler who was captured by the MPs 
themselves. The unit also performed duties at an air strip near- 
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by, which was just a ‘stretch of a road to Thaikwagon’ on which 
only small reconnaissance and spotter planes used to land. 

As the railway bridge at Loilaw between Mogaung and 
Sahmaw had been destroyed by the Japanese when they with- 
drew all stores had to be transshipped across the river over a 
diversion. A provost detachment established a transshipment 
point to supervise the unloading, carriag: and loading on both 
sides. Such transshipment points became common at almost all 
railway bridges, which were usually found damaged till they 
were put right by the Engineers. 

During September, some Chinese deserters mixed with 
enemy agents were arrested at a check pust aad they were 
brought to Div HQ for interrogation. One of them had on 
his leg a large bandage of dirty cloth which emitted a nauseating 
smell. He was taken to the MI Room but he vehemently refused 
to allow the medical orderly to open the bandage. He was then 
forcibly restrained by the military police escorts and when the 
nursing orderly finally undid the bandage out popped a rotten 
fish ! There was no wound. He continued gesticulating and 
blabbering something in Chinese, probably trying to explain, 
but no one understood him ! 

On 27 Oct the unit moved to Namma, and on 4 Nov to 
Mawhun. There Capt Forrest assumed command, relieving 
Capt Walkar who was posted out. The Div established a box 
and the provost manned a portion of the perimeter defence. 
At night, one Havildar and 3 L/Nk MPs established a listening 
post ahead of the perimeter. All non-combatants were issued 
with rifles and were trained in handling them. On the night of 
5 Nov, the listening post heard a crackling noise and spotted 
a Japanese party approaching the box. Immediately the alarm 
was given and the box stood to. The listening post silently and 
gradually withdrew, keeping the Japanese under observa- 
tion. Finally they entered the defences. The LMG from one 
of the provost posts opened upand the Japanese ran away. 
Next morning four Japanese bodies were recovered with their 
arms, ammunition and some papers. 

On 28 Dec, the unit moved to Katha, a railway junction 
connecting Nabha on the Irrawaddy River. There the unit 
recovered an abducted girl and returned her to her parents on 
8 Jan 1945. The unit finally reached Maymyo on 8 Apr after 
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a series of moves. The DPM of 253 Area there was Lt Col 
C.L. Carnes, (the first Adjutant of the CMP (I)/Depot at 
Faizabad). On 25 Apr it moved to Meiktila where its stay was 
short. A month later it was airlifted to Imphal. It then moved 
by road to Dimapur to entrain for Poona. It arrived at Uruli 
Camp, Poona on 24 May and assumed provost duties under 
XXXIV Indian Corps and trained for a seaborne invasion of 
Malaya under HQ 14th Army, which had also moved to India 
by the end of May after the fall of Rangoon. The operation 
never came off. 

The Unit then moved to Nasik during the middle of 1945. 
On 12 Dec 1945, the unit was reorganised as HQ plus 4 British 
and 3 Indian sections and redesignated HQ British and Indian 
Troops Provost company (Japan), after which it moved to 
Japan. On 1 Mar 1946 it was redesignated Brindiv (Japan) 
Provost Unit and formed part of the British Commonwealth 
Occupation Force, Japan, and was located at Hiroshima. On 
14 Apr 1947, it again changed its name to 268 Inf Bde Provost 
Unit while still in Japan and moved to Ojayama. 

On reorganisation, its strength was greatly reduced from 
4 British and 3 Indian Sections to HQ and 3 Indian sections 
only. Surplus British sections moved to Deolali during Apr- 
May 1947 and were attached to a British L of C provost unit 
there. Surplus Indian personnel moved to Delhi and were 
attached to 47 L of C Provost Unit. The unit finally returned 
to India on 14 Sep 1947 and concentrated at Secunderabad for 
disbandment. 

However, with the fast changing political and military 
situation immediately after independence, the disbandment 
orders were cancelled. 268 Inf Bde Provost Unit was amalga- 
mated with 47 L of C Provost unit, the latter absorbing the 
personnel and assets of the former. It then moved to Colaba, 
Bombay, where it took part in the Junagadh operations. In the 
meantime, Jammu and Kashmir was invaded by Pakistani 
raiders, so 47 L of C was moved to Pathankot, where it assumed 
the new name of J & K (47) L of C Provost unit, and functioned 
under 21 L of C Area. In Oct 1955, it was given its present ° 
name, XV Corps Provost Unit, while still at Srinagar (Kashimr). 
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95 I. of C Beach Maintenance Provost Unit 

It was raised at Faizabad during Aug 1943 and moved to 
Bombay for training. Its establishment was HQ and 2 British 
and one Indian sections. On 10 Nov 1944, it left Bombay by 
road and arrived at Dimapur on 15 Nov, and then pushed on 
to Palel reaching there on 27 Nov. Part of the unit was flown 
to Tazagyo air strip near Kalemye to relieve 5 Indian Div 
Provost unit. The remainder reached there on 1 Dec 1944, 

A distance of over 2000 miles covered in 15 days by road, 
rail and air carrying the first line transport and complete unit 
equipment ! Marvellous going indeed ! Capt Miller Mathieson, 
Royal Scots, attached to 15 Punjab Regiment, was in command 
and Capt R.M. Mac Gregor, second in command. 

On arrival at Kalmyo, the unit took over control of the 
traffic at the air strip. The routes and from the air strip were 
reconnoitred and sign posted by 5 Dec 1944. Controls were 
established at assembly areas, embussing points and in and out 
traffic circuits. With scores of planes landing and taking off, 
one can imagine the dust, the hordes of working parties and 
the volume of traffic that would be at the air strip at any time, 
and the difficulty in controlling them. 

At the entrance to Kalemyo stood a millitary police sign 
post at the crossroads, with, a white arm showing Tiddim, 48 
miles. To the right was Falam 66 miles away. Another dust 
laden arm pointed towards a dusty road leading towards 
Kalewa, 24 miles away. 

On 11 Dec, a forward airstrip near Indangyi was recon- 
noitred and marked. The unit moved there on the same day 
but the airstrip at Yazagyo continued to function and a provost 
detachment was left behind to cover it. The Indangyi airstrip 
was an even larger one—capable of reeziving twenty Dakotas at 
a time. Indangyi was being developed as IV Corps Maintenance 
Area. 

A new problem was the Jarge number of gawking specta- 
tors that crowded around the unloading planes, sore plainly 
curious and others intent on pilfering whatever they could. 
Provost units had to institute a strict check of all civilians 
entering the air strip, issuing work tickets for labourers employ- 
ed for unloading and loading. On 25 Dec, the Yezagyo air 
strip ceased to function and the provost detachment rejoined 
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the main HQ a section was attached from IV Corps Provost 
unit to cope with the pressure of work. 

“Christmas celebrated with great enthusiasm in spite of the 
war. dust and noise” records the unit chronicler. Haviag 
written this, he moved on to record ‘Lance Corporal Sanderson 
surpassed himseif and turned out a menu fit for a king—general 
opinion of Christmas in the jungles of Burma was first class- 
every one enjoyed-plenty of chicken roast-fried fish potatoes- 
-boiled vegetables and peas-sauces of sorts and plenty of liquor 
to booze. The Indian military policemen joined in the celebra- 
tions with gusto —singing and dancing went on till the early 
morning of the 26th.” 

To reduce dust around the air strip, the speed limit of 10 
miles per hour was strictly enforced. A PW cage was establish- 
ed and the first batch of prisoners for airlift to the rear was 
reccived on 2 Jan 1945. 

The New Year brought a heavy downpou: of raia, but 
while the dust settled down, the roads became slushy and 
impassable for many days. A cloudy sky and the rain soaked 
air strips prevented landing. Whenever there was a clear sky, 
Dakotas arrived, dropped their load and flew away. Collecting 
parties waded through the slush to gather the stores. The 
Toads were closed for vehicular and mule traffic to prevent 
further deterioration, with the result that stores kept piling up. 
By 10 Jan, the weather cleared and the roads dried sufficiently 
for traffic to resume. 

The unit moved to Ye-U on 17 Jan and reached Alon, 
where a large PW cage was esstablished. The unit was made 
responsible for collection and disposal of all prisoners from 
the theatre. 

The credit for introducing the present standard colour 
combination for military police sign boards should go to Capt 
Miller Mathieson, Royal Scots, Commanding officer of this 
unit. According to the unit diarist, it was he who submitted to 
the higher-ups that black letters on a white background then 
in use for military police sign boards did not prove successful 
in the jungles and on the dusty tracks of Burma. He recom- 
mended that the black letters over yellow background for 
normal instruction and red letters for special warning or 
directions be taken into use.” This recommendation was 
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accepted by the higher authorities and was introduced from 
Feb 1945 throughout SEAC and later adopted by all provost 
units in India. 

The airstrip at Alon was taken over for traffic and police 
duties. A forward Army Maintenance organisation came into 
being and one section was attached to it. 

War or no war, the welfare of the men was a primary 
concern of commanders in the field. An ENSA party arrived 
and there was a mobile cinema party of Army ordnance Corps 
touring the area. The provost made all arrangements and also 
maintained law and order amongst the War weary spectators. 
In addition, a foot ball match was organised between the 
military policemen and all officers of the area. Of course, the 
young military policemen won by a big margin. A week later, 
another football match was played between 14 Army Head- 
quarters and the combined provost team at which General 
Slim, the Army Commander, was the chief guest. Here, too, 
the provost won. 

During the whole of Feb and Mar, the unit remained busy 
at the air strip. A great build up of the essentials for a major 
offensive was on and the planes landed in large numbers 
throughout the day and night. Traffic into and off the air 
strip was voluminous requiring strict control at all times. 
However, as a change from this activity, detachments were 
suddenly moved up to the front to assist in the crossing control 
organisation for 20 Div’s crossing of the Irrawaddy on 28 and 
29 Mar 44. 

The unit then moved to Myingyan on 30 Mar and 
established control in the newly captured town and on the 
surrounding roads. F.A.M.O. also moved forward and the 
dumping was at its height, placing heavy demands on the 
provost. 

On 28 Apr, Toungoo was reached and the fair weather air 
strip there was taken over. Toungoo was still under enemy 
shell fire and occasional air raids. The unit HQ came under 
enemy shelling many a time, but scraped through without much 
damage. The enemy, before withdrawing had also planted 
numerous ingenious booby traps. A few unwary military 
policemen on house to house searches, were injured by these 
unconventional devices.. Japanese patrols were also active and 
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all TCPs had to be reinforced and the pointsmen doubled at 
all times. 

On 27 May, the unit moved to Rangoon and was billeted 
in Casanova Restaurant-a luxury beyond belief when compared 
to their previous jungle abodes. 

On 28 Jun, it moved to Syriam, as oil producing centre 
and an industrial town. It took over control along with the 
civil police who were in the process of being reorganised. 

On 26 Oct, the unit moved to Moulmein and remained 
their till the end of the year. On 27 Dec, It returned to 
Rangoon, where it awaited a fresh assignment. The next move 
was a long journey from Moulmein to Bangkok port, using the 
railway line built by the Japanese, who had employed the 
technical skill and labour of allied prisoners of war, during the 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China. The unit relieved 7 Indian 
Div Provost Unit from provost commitments at Bangkok on 
29 Jan 1946. 

During its sojourn in Siom, it did excellent work in main- 
taining law and order. One of the important events recorded 
on 9 May 1946 refers to the apprehension of a gang of Chinese 
smugglers by a mobile jeep patrol and recovery of £66,000 
worth of smuggled goods. 

The Unit later went to Malaya for a short while and 
finally returned to India at the end of 1946. It was disbanded 
on 1 Mar 1947. 


97 Beach Maintenance Provost Unit 

This Unit was also raised along with the other Beach 
Maintenance Provost Units and trained in the same manner. 
There is no record of its activities from Aug 1943 to Jan 1946. 
In all probability, it remained at Bombay carrying out the 
normal duties of an L of C anit. The diary only covers the 
six months that the unit was located at Penang and Fort 
Dickson. Capt D.H. Potter handed over command to Capt 
L.F. Sturgese on 10 Jan 1946. 

The War establishment was two British and two Indian 
sections. The unit servhd in Penang sub Area under Malaya 
Command. In his confidential report of Feb 1946, the OC 
says : ‘Much had occurred in the last month as a very strong 
political movement is working in the town. On two occassions 
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we have been called out to break np meetings.” He also adds : 
“Numerous raids carried out and results had been good. A 
large amount of military goods have been recovered. Army 
petrol is still finding its way into the civil market but arrests 
were made and offenders have been heavily fined. The civil 
population in the last fortnight has shown definitely more 
confidence in the CMP. This is ascertained by the number of 
letters received from civilians giving clues to the hideouts of 
stolen military stores. On two occasions, the culprits had been 
apprehended’’. 

The unit moved to India where it was disbanded on 8 Nov, 
1946. 


119 L of C Provost Unit 

The unit arrived at Palel via Imphal from Arakan, by road 
on 7 Oct 1944. It took over control of Road Palel-Tamu and 
established TCPs at Miles 23,37,46,60 with both British and 
Indian Military Policemen. With the build-up for the winter 
offensive in full swing, there were about 750 vehicles going 
towards Tamu and about 600 returning towards Imphal daily. 
Convoys plied both by day and night and the TCPs were active 
round the clock. The Unit was relieved by 118 L of C Provost 
unit and it then established control over the Tamu-Kalewa- 
Kalenmyo block. There were many fords and culverts, with 
diversions for heavy vehicles and all these required provost 
control and guidance. By Christmas, the density of traffic in- 
creased to 1400 vehicles per day and the unit was policing about 
100 miles of road. The unit remained there till about the end 
of Jul 1945 and then it moved to Rangoon en route to Malaya. 
It served under Malaya Command during Oct and Nov 1945. 
On 27 Dec it moved to Borneo. It returned to Singapore on 
18 Mar, 1946 and reached Kowloon, Hongkong, at the end of 
the month. During Feb 1947, it was designated the Hongkong 
British Provost Unit. The Indian element was withdrawn 
during Aug 1947. 


120 of C Provost Unit 

The date and place of raising of this unit is obscure. The 
unit was in Pegu in Burma manning Japanese Prisoners of War 
Camps from Jul 1945 to 17 Jan 1947, when it was redesignated 
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Burma Army Provost Company. After Independence, the 
Indian element moved to the CMP Centre sometime during late 
1947. These troops were then reraised as 120 Bde Provot unit 
at Faizabad during Oct 1948 and moved to Amritsar on 6 Dec 
1948. Later, they moved into the Jammu Sector and took 
active part in the operations. Ia 1950, it was redesignated 
25 Iofantry Div Provost Unit and was located at Rajouri. 


The Unit of many names (26 Div Provost Unit) 

32 and 43 Indian Armoured Division Provost units were 
raised during Dec 1941. Each unit had a British section and 3 
Tadian sections. 43 Indian Armoured Div was disbanded on 10 
Mar 1943 at Faizabad and on disbandment, one section was 
re-formed into 268 Indian Lorried Inf Bde Provost section ard 
the remaining 1 British and 2 Indian sections were at Faizabad 
awaiting disposal instructions. 

On 9 Apr 1943, 32 Indian Armoured Div Provost unit, 
which was also in Faizabad, was renamed 44 Indian Div Provost 
unit, consisting of HQ plus 1 1/2 British and 4 1/2 Indlan 
sections, making a total of 6 sections. The composition of 44 
Indian Armoured Div Provost unit was | British and 3 Indian 
sections. Reorganisation was completed by May 1943, aad the 
whole outfit moved out and concentrated at Secunderabad by 
the end of May 1943, and remained there till 1944. 

It entrained for an unknown destination on 24 Apr 1944 
and reached Jorhat on 5 May, but was re-directed to Gauhati 
reaching there on 8 May. The next day they were at Cinnamara 
The strength was one BOR and two Indian sections at that time 
under Capt C. Fullerton, M.M. On 14 May, it was redesigna- 
ted 21 Indian Div Provost Unit. The unit diarist records: 
“Arrangements were made by OC 21 Indian Div Provost unit to 
help XXXIII Corps Provost Unit at Dimapur in the evacuation 
of Japanese prisoners from 23 Inf Bde, the Long Range Pencira 
tion Group, via Mokokchung. Arrangements were made with 
ADOS to put wire cages on two jeeps and one 15 cwt, so as to 
use them as PW vans. A detachment was despatched to 268 
Inf Lorried Bde on 24 May 1944. Traffic control from Garrison 
Hill to Jail Hill on the jeep track was established.” Thus it 
appears that its main function was the collection of prisoners 
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war from Jorhat and Mokokchung air strips and their evacua- 
tion to Rear Corps HQ at Dimapur. 

On 10 Jun, it moved to Kohima and took over traffic 
control responsibilities on Road Dimapur-Kohima and Track 
Kohima-Jessami. This strack was very narrow with steep 
gradients, sharp bends and the surface corrugated with deep 
ruts and pot holes. It was also wet and slippery due to inces- 
sant rains, making it treacherous to drive loaned jeeps with 
trailers in tow. 

At the end of Jul 1944 it moved to India. For the military 
policemen of the unit, the war was over. On 1 Sep 1944, it was 
renamed 44 Airborue Division Provost Unit. 

On 28 Apr 1945, its composition was modified into HQ 
plus 3 British and 3 Indian sections. On 10 Jun it moved to 
Bilspur in the Central Provinces (now Madhva Pradesh) for 
some jungle training before proceeding on “Operation Zipper” 
i.e. air and sea borne invasion of Malaya and the East Indies 
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which never came about. On 31 Oct 1945, it was redesignated 
2 Indian Air Borne Div Provost unit in conformity with the 
change of name of its parent formation, and moved to Karachi 
during Nov 1945. (2) 

During 1946, it deployed detachments at Malir Canton- 
ment, Karachi and Quetta, and performed normal provost 
duties. 

On partition, the Muslim element remained at Karachi 
and the unit moved to Dehra Dun in May 1947. 

On 8 Jan 1948, it was on the road again towards Delhi 
en route to Jammu and Kashmir to deal with the Pakistani 
raiders. It reached Pathankot on 17 Jan and entered Jammu 
and Kashmir the same day. It now became Jammu Division 
(2 AB) Provost Unit from 16 Feb 1948. It moved to the Jammu 
area and plunged deeply into the operation along the Jammu- 
Naushera-Rajouri route. Later it became 26 Div (2 AB) provost 
Unit and finally in Feb 1980 it shed its ‘wings’ and became 
simply 26 Indian Division Provost Unit. 

We now come to the end of Phase 3 of Operation Capital 
By the end of March 1945 IV Corps and XXXIII Corps were 
poised for the final drive towards Rangoon. Lt us now return 
to the Arakan front and see how the military policemen there 
occupied themselves since we left them a year ago. 


FOOTNOTES 


1, Although this Chapter deals with ‘Reconquest of North Burma’ only, 
in the case of some units, the narrative further extends till their 
disbandement, just to maintain continuity. Since we do not find much 
information of their activities during that period, it will be futile to 
refer to them again in subsequent chapters dealing with the other 
campaigns in the Far East. 

2. The brief history of changes and reorganisations given here were 
compiled from the correspondance found in the war diary file No 
601/1023 WD held at Historical section, Ministry of Defence, New 
Delhi. 
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THE THIRD ARAKAN CAMPAIGN 
General Situation Jun 1944—Feb1 945 


At the beginning of the Dec offensive, XV Corps, 25 and 
26 Indian Division Provost Units were in the Arakan, 25 was at 
Maungdav; and 26 at Chittagong as Corps Provost Reserve. 
The 81 and 82 African Divs had reached the upper Kaladan 
Valley, and they too had fully trained provost complements. 

25 Infantary Div cleared the Mayu Peninsula by 26 Dec 
1944. Buthipaung fell to the Africans on 15 Dec. Akyab was 
occupied without resistance on 3 Jan 1945. 26 Indian Div 
landed on Ramree Islands and cleared it by 22 Feb. Cheduba 
Island was soon occupied followed by Re-ywa. The leading 
elemants reached An and Taungup by the end of the month. 
XV Corps achieved its aim of releasing Allied divisions and 
making available airfields at Akyab and Ramree Islands to ease 
the maintenance problem of 14th Army. 


26 Indian Div Provost Unit 

We left this unit at Ngakyedauk Pass in May 1944. The 
monsoons were just about to start with their usual fury and the 
military policemen were getting ready to face the many traffic 
problems that would be created. During Aug, a proper PW 
cage came up at Chittagong and a section was sent to man it. 
Orders were received that all troops need not wear shirts during 
the day because of the excessive humidity. This order equally 
appllied to military policemen on duty but the pointsmen on 
traffic control wore the white sleeves with the MP arm band. 

During Oct 1944, the Japanese infiltrated on to the Corps 
Pass road but within a few days the road was cleared and 
the policemen resumed traffic control. 

Ina signal message, Comdr 71 Bde commended the work 
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of the bde provost detachment during the move in Oct 1944: 
“Wishes to place on record appreciation of the way the NCOs 
of the provost detachment carried out the move. Please pass on 
to all concerned.”” The monsoon continued unabated and many 
toads became impassable and some of them were closed for 
traffic to prevent further deterioration. While Capt Bullar, the 
OC and two BORs were sign posting oné of these roads in the 
pouring rain, a Japanese patrol fired on them. The party took 
up positions and returned the fire. The Japanese withdrew after 
a while without causing any damage. 

Subedar Ganesha Ram, who had been with the unit for 
long and who was promoted to Subedar Major during Dec 1943, 
was posted out to IV Corps Provost Unit on 21 Nov 1944 and 
Sub P.S. Bhandari, (who was later commissioned and served as 
a provost officer for a long time) took over from him. A few 
selected instructors were despatched to the 14th Army Provost 
School being organised at their HQ. 

During Nov, the unit moved to Ukhia and then to ‘Colaba’ 
beach (code name for a beach in Arakan) where it took over the 
control of the causeway. The unit HQ with 17 BORs and one 
Hindu and one Punjabi Mussalman section left the area to join 
the D day convoy at Kazi Camp-Dohazari, in preparation for 
Operation Matador. It embarked from Chittagong for opera- 
tions on 18 Jan. On 19 and 20 Jan it was at sea. While on 
board the ship, blackout patrols and ‘action stations’ were 
practised. Capt Symington was appointed as Brigade Intelli- 
gence Officer in addition to his duties as Provost Officer, The 
unit disembarked at Ramree Islands at 1300 hours on 21 Jan. 
Detachments with 4 and 71 Indian Bdes went ashore at 
Kyaukpyo on the northern tip of Ramree islands and establish- 
ed beach control. By the evening the Provost Unit HQ also 
joined and Capt Symington took over the Organisation of 
beach control. Traffic circuits were marked and sign posted 
within hours, and disembarktion of troops and vehicles continu- 
ed till late at night. 

In the meantime, MP patrols went out to the coastal villages 
and searched for local suspects and hiding Japanese. Three 
suspects were arrested and handed over to the FSS for investi- 
gation. The bridge at Ondaw was under repairs by engineers 
and a demand came for a provost detachment to proceed there 
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to take control. Thc party was despatched immediately and 
reached there by 2000 hrs, The next day, two beaches were 
established and control provided. Routes nicknamed Red and 
White were sign posted and controlled. Red route led from the 
beach where the heavy vehicles were being unloaded and White 
Route from the one where the light vehicles and men were dis- 
embarking. Along both routes check posts were established to 
guide vehicles and marching columns. Capt Symington was at 
Control HQ and each route was under a sergeant assisted by 
Havildars and IOR MPs. Both these ‘routes converged ata 
common transit area from where they branched off to assembly 
and concentration areas. 

On 28 Jan an air strip was commissioned and the provost 
assumed contro]. The capture of Zagkyun Island involved the 
setting up of a similar beach control organisation. Capt 
Symington with a strong police detachment accompanied the 
securing force and no sooner had the leading elements landed 
that he also disembarked with his men and organised the 
provost set-up. On 7 Feb the unit HQ moved to Gongchwein 
area, where a Forward Maintenance Area was being formed, 
leaving a section with Main Div HQ. Area Myinbyin was also 
placed under the operational control of the unit and a detach- 
ment was sent there to establish TCPs and organise the traffic 
control under the supervision of the RSM. On 13 Feb, 94 
Beach Maintenance Provost unit arrived and took over control 
at the FMA. 

36 Bde moved from Gonchwein to Ramree and the provost 
carried out the control of the move so efficiently that it drew 
the attention of the GOC 26 Indian Div who sent out a letter of 
appreciation congratulating all ranks of the div provost for 
their exemplary conduct and excellent devotion to duty during 
the operations. Duties at the air strip still remained with the 
unit. The unit then moved to Myinbun beach to facilitate full 
control. Duties included beach control, checking timings of 
high and low tides with naval authorities and erecting warning 
sign-boards on the approaches to the beach. During high tides 
the beaches were flooded and the vehicles, since they were likely 
to get bogged down, were prohibited from entering the beach. 
This was a twenty four hour duty for the provost as the tide 
timings varied daily. In addition, storm warning wore also 
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iasued on information from the naval authorities. These sudden 
storms were not uncommon during Apr and May and usually 
claimed many lives. 

The Div was now waiting for the final phase of the Burma 
Campaign—a seaborne landing to capture Rangoon. 


-25 Indian Div Provost Unit 

The war diary of D.P.M., Southern Army mentions that the 
unit was under command on 11 Jan 1943. Thus we can assume 
that the unit was raised during the later part of 1942. Its 
strength was raised to 2 British and 4 Indian sections on 
11 January, 1943. The unit HQ was located at Coimbatore, 
according to the DPM’s war diary and on 19 Feb 43it had 
detachments at Cochin, Trichinopoly and Danushkodi. 

During June 1944, the unit moved to MAUNGDAW in. 
the Arakan Front and came under APM XV Corps. The Third 
Arakan Compaign began by 25 Iuf Div Provost Unit establish- 
ing control on the roads South of Maungdaw on 12 Dec 1944. 
When the Mayu peninsula was clcared and Foul Point fell by 
26 Dec, the provost detachments followed the leading bdes and 
took charge. Three days later, the provost landed at Kadaung 
Island, north of Akyab, separated from it by a narrow channel, 
where it had the first experience in organising beach control. 
It performed extremely well under Capt E.R. Burniston, West 
Yorkshire Regiment, the OC. 

The new year, 1945, commenced with the successful 
landing and capture of Akyab by the Div. The provost unit 
organised an efficient beach control organisation and the 
handling of the division went off smoothly. 

On 12 Jan 1945, the unit entered Myebon and tuok over 
the control of the captured town, the road from Minbya and 
the ferry crossings. The div then lauded at Kangaw village on 
the mainland. The landing place was a swampy mangrove and 
the troops had to wade through waist-deep mud under shell fire, 
which continued for eight days. This landing was the toughest 
of the lot and the provost found it extremely difficult to organise 
proper traffic control in the soggy ground. 

The beachhead remained under constant shelling for 
10 days. The provost had to establish control in the initial 
bridgehead, whose width was only about 75 metres and through 
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which all casualties and supplies for re-organisation and build 
up had to pass. Later, 51 Indian Bde and 17 Lancers were 
inducted and they also had to be passed through. 

On 31 Jan, the Japanese launched a desperate counter 
attack with intense shelling of the bridgehead area, but were 
trepuleed with heavy casualties. Through mud, incessant heavy 
enemy shelling and firing, the MPs stood their ground defying: 
both nature and enemy action. The unit suffered a few casual- 
ties during this particular operation. 

In Feb the unit was moved to Ru-Ywa, where the problems 
were the same as in Kangaw. The approach was through 
80 Km of chaung (Water channel) and nearly 20,000 tons of 
stores and over 500 mules and vehicles passed through this 
chaung on improvised rafts and landed at Ru-Ywa. The dis- 
embarking, guiding, planning of traffic circuits, assembly areas 
and so on posed problems of immense proportions to the pro- 
yost, but with determination and resourcefulness, the passage of 
stores and personnel went on without a break. Then the unit 
pushed on to TAMANDU, an old ferry steamer station just 
North of Ru-ywa and took over both the ferry point and the 
routes leading towards the An Pass. 

The provost unit remained in that area performing normal 
duties till the first week of Apr 1945, when it sailed for Madras, 
and on 7 Apr it reached Coimbatore and came under 34 Corps 
of 14th Army, preparing for the sea borne invasion of Malaya. 

In Aug 1945, the unit sailed along with the Div once again 
and reached Taiping, Malaya, where it remained on occupation 
duties. It carried out duties at Taiping, Kuala Kangsan and 
other places till about Feb 1946 where it was relieved by 7 Indian 
Div Provost Unit. At the beginning of Apr, it returned to India 
and was finally disbanded on 1 May 1946. 

Thus the Ace of Spades having acted as the trump in 
helping to defeat the mighty Japanese, was temporarily shuffled 
into the pack till it was again dealt out to chase out the 
Pakistani raiders in 1947, under the new name af 120 Brigade 
Provost Unit. Later this unit was reorganised and redesig uated 
25 Infantry Division Provost unit on 19 Jan 1950, with a HQ 
and five sections. We will follow their fortunes later when we 
deal with the operations in Jammu and Kashmir. 
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9] L of C Beach Maintenance Provost Unit 

This unit was raised at Faizabad on 13 Aug 1943 on the 
Basic Provost unit establishment and moved to Bhiwandi on 
15 Aug. Capt J.H. Parvin was in command. On 17 Sep, it 
moved to Madh Island and took part in Exercise Swordfish in 
Nov 1943 along with other beach maintenance provost units. It 
then returned to Bhiwandi. No further details are available. 
Probably it was disbanded during early 1946. 


XV Corps Provost Unit 

XV Corps Provost unit was at Chittagong at the end of 
December 1943. Capt Mackay assumed command on 
22 August 1944, from which date he made sure that the chro- 
nicle of the unit was recorded properly. However, he changed 
over as APM of 26 Division with the dawning of the new year, 
1945. In the meantime the unit moved near the Western end of 
the tunnel on the Budhidang and Maungdaw road close to 
Corps Tactical HQ. The APM was with the Tactical HQ and 
controlled all the provost units in the area. The Unit established 
a Regulating HQ with telephone links with all TCPs and Tac 
HQs. 

Jem Sowar Khan and a section of IOR military policemen 
under him moved to Akyab to establish traffic control in 
coordination with 25 Div Provost Unit. The whole unit moved 
by ferry from Foul Point and reached Akyab, where they 
remained till May 1945. On 11 May the Corps provost unit 
sailed for Madras, arriving there on 16 May. On the 17th it 
reached Bangalore and camped at Iblur (where at present the 
CMP Advanced driving training area is located). 

On 22 Aug it got ready to move on overseas service, this 
time not to fight the Japanese since they had already surrender- 
ed, but for a different task. Immedialely on disembarkation its 
first duty was to organise the traffic and crowd control for the 
Japanese surrender ceremony, in coordination with 5 Div 
Provost unit who were there earlier. Both units shared police 
duties in Singapore, where law and order had deteriorated due 
to the vacuum caused by the Japadese surrender. In the mean- 
time, on 30 Sep one BOR section and 3 NCsE were detached to 
be sent to Batavi(JAKARTA). Later on 7 Oct, the whole unit 
sailed for Batavia reaching there on 11 Oct. © 
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APM XV Corps was placed in control of all police forces— 
civil and military, on 10 October, and later, he was also 
appointed commissioner of Police in Botavia and given legat 
powers. 

During Dec 1946, the unit returned to India and concen- 
trated at Secunderabad. On 15 Jan 1947, it was reorganised 
into a six Indian sections Provost Unit and redesignated I 
Corps Provost Unit. 


L of C Units 

This chapter cannot be closed without a short but special 
tribute to the L of C Provost Units and Beach Maintenance 
Provost units which took part in this campaign. They were :— 


(a) 73 and 83 L of C Provost Units. 
(b) 91, 92 and 94 L of C Beach Main Provost Units. 
(c) SEAC Beach Maint Provost Unit. 


Though they cornered little glory as it was their lot to take 
over control responsibilities from the fighting formations’ 
provost units, they did, in fact, do valuable work in keeping the 
tide of supplies required by the troops ahead flowing smoothly. 
It was also their unenviable task to bring normalcy back to the 
war ravaged towns and also to tactfully handle the breaches of 
peace and discipline by troops arriving back from the tensions 
of the battlefield. Many were the dangers they faced from 
uncleared mines, from collaborators and local criminals and 
occasionally from fanatical Japanese stragglers left behind by 
the tide of battle. These L of C provost units did their job well 
and the Corps owes its high reputation in no small measure to 
their dedication and devotion. 
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Naik Mauji Ram and a Gorkha Military Policeman searching 
a Prisoner of War - Italy - 1944 
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RECAPTURE OF RANGOON—THE JAPANESE 
SURRENDER—The ALLIED OCCUPATION 


General Situation—April-May 1945 

By the end of March 1945, 14th Army had consolidated its 
its conquest of Mandalay and Meiktila, though there still were 
some active Japanese groups dispersed in pockets in North and 
Central Burma. It was a race against time, not only to mop up 
these Japanese remnants, but also to capture Rangoon, before 
the onset of the monsoons, so that the sea route could be opened 
early. 

14th Army plan was for IV Corps to advance on the axis 
Meiktila-Rangoon with 5 and 17 Indian Divisions with 255 
Indian Tank Brigade in support, while 19 Indian and 36 British 
Divisions directly under 14th Army held Mandalay and 
Meiktila and carried out mopping up operations against the 
Japanese in Central Burma. XXXIII Corps was to advance 
down the Irrawaddy axis with 7 and 20 Indian Divisions. To 
speed up the capture of Rangoon, 26 Indian Division was to 
carry out an airborne assault near Elephant Point at the 
entranc of the Rangoon River, combined with a sea borne 
assault landing at Rangoon. 

In these swift noving operations, the provost contributed 
every ounce of their energy, every form of ingenuity, improvisa- 
tion and skill for the ultimate success of the 14th Army. 

The advance from Meiktila began on 4 April, 17 Indian 
Division and 255 Indian Tank Brigade captured Pyawbwe on 
10 Apr, after three days hard fighting. On 11 April, 5 Indian 
Division passed through Pyawbwe and together with 255 Indian 
Tank Brigade continued the pursuit and on 6 May 1945 reached 
Hlegu, 45 miles North of Rangoon, from where it had 
commenced the disastrous withdrawal in March 1942. 
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On the Irrawaddy axis, XXXIII Corps advance was led by 
7 Indian Division moving along both sides of the river, captur- 
ing Kyaukpadang on 23 April and the Fnangyang oil fields on 
21 April. 20 Division advancing along the sybsidiary Meiktila- 
Taungdwingyi road cleared the latter town on 13 April and 
Magwe six days later. Allanmyo fell on 27 April and Prome 
was entered on 2 May. Minhala, about 145 Kilometers from 
Rangoon, fell to 20 Indian Division on 10 May. The div 
continued to push forward towards Tharawaddy. 

Meanwhile, 26 Indian Division had a battalion airdropped 
at Elephant Point, the entrance to the Rangoon River at 0630 
hrs on 1 May. The next day a convoy of ships carrying the 
assaulting division steamed up the river and reached Rangoon. 
26 Indian Division thus had the honour of re-entering Rangoon 
on 3 May 1945. The mopping up of the Japanese remnants 
continued till 12 September, when the Japanese. officially 
surrendered ending three and a half years of bloody strife. 

Now let us glance through the exploits of the military 
policemen of these divisions and other units during their 
triumphant push to Rangoon. 
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5 Indian Division Provost Unit 

We left the MPs of this division at Meiktila during the first 
week of April where they were preparing for the Pursuit of the 
Japanese on the Meiktila-Rangoon main axis. 

The Division was to commence the advance at 0800 hrs on 
10 April. The start point (SP) was established at mile 314 in 
123 Brigade sector on road Mandalay-Rangoon. In the mean- 
time, a Japanese Patrol party opened up LMG fire on the 
Perimeter of 123 Brigade and caused a delay in the move of 17 
Division's convoys. Unfortunately APM 5 Division could not 
be contacted to hold up his convoys owing to the failure of 
wireless communication with him, and this caused a large 
traffic pile-up at the SP. The convoys were sorted out by order- 
ing the 161 Brigade columns to halt on the roadside at mile 317 
until the tail of 123 Brigade had passed through. 

12 April was also a day of hectic activity and a test of 
Provost ability to deal with serious Situations. 123 Brigade was 
to lead the advance at 0600 hrs. Capt Arundel was at the Start 
Point at about 0525 hrs. The GOC himself landed up there 
and gave instructions for the order of march of the Rear Divi- 
sion Headquarters and administrative echelon ex the night 
harbour, as follows :—A_ company of Jammu and Kashmir 
Regiment to move at 0600 hrs followed by Armour and POL 
vehicles; artillery—A group consisting of reconnaisance group, 
28 Field Regiment, Medium Regiment, 56 L.L.A. 

Just as they were nearing the SP, four Mitsubishi Zeros 
attacked from the East. They bombed and strafed the SP and 
harbour areas, which were crowded with vehicles parked nose 
to tail, many of them ‘carrying loads of ammunition and Petrol. 
The GOC gave Captain Arundel verbal orders to muster the 
Provost in strength to stop the troops getting panicky and to 
quickly disperse the vehicles. Capt Arundel later recorded in the 
war diary : “I screamed out the orders that all vehicles were to 
disperse as best they could in any direction, and to get out of the 
zone of the blocking and burning lorries in the middle of the 
harbour. This was done at great speed—many three ton lorries 
taking the bunds of the paddy fields as though they were on a 
steeple chase, The ammunition lorries containing 5.5 medium, 

-25 pounder and lesser type. of high explosive ammunition 
began catching fire. The military policemen who were on duty, 
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teinforced by others, drove out many of these burning lorries 
as the drivers could not be found in the confusion. Finally 
when the flames got too intense and the danger of shells 
exploding become imminent, I ordered the policemen to stand 
back. The artillery ammunition exploded and the splinters were 
flying about as far as the bridge in all directions causing many 
casualties. The aftermath of the air attack was that 28 three 
ton lorries were completely gutted. Order was restored by 
1200 hrs, and the column consisting of about 1200 vehicles 
moved on, clearing the diversion at the bridge site with great 
difficulty. 

On 13 and 14 April, 123 Brigade moved forward and the 
provost section established necessary control. As the provost 
was busy with these moves, their attention was diverted by the 
report of three cases of indiscipline from 9 Brigade sector on 
13th at about 1230 hrs, and a case of shooting a civilian from 
123 Brigade sector on 14th. These cases were also investigated. 

At 1300 hrs on 15 Apr, 123 Brigade was ordered to move to 
Thatkon for an important operation. It was to use the same 
main axis on which many other formations and maintenance 
convoys were moving and no road space was available. It was 
therefore decided to move the Brigade column by the “‘infiltra- 
tion” method. It was divided into smaller groups of 10 vebicles 
and these were made to join the main stream by halting the 
main traffic for a few minutes at atime. Thus the move of the 
main traffic was not unduly interrupted and the brigade also 
moved to its new location in time. 

Most bridges en route were destroyed by the retreating 
enemy and all likely diversions were heavily mined. The 
engineers had to remove these and make fresh diversions. This 
needed time and there were, therefore, many abnormal delays 
in the advance of the forward brigades. The provost bore the 
brunt of these enforced halts as they had the onerous task of 
halting and dispersing convoys and having to face irate 
commanders of every rank. 

By 17 Apr, the Div had moved forward to mile 250 on the 
Rangoon-Mandalay Road. On 22 April Toungoon was reached 
and by 14 May it was at mile 52, two miles South of Pegu. 

With Japanese resistance crumbling 5 Div Provost unit now 
found itself policing Pegu for the whole of June and thereafter 
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Mingaladon Cantt till August. With the stress of battle re- 
moved, troops tended to forget discipline and the MPs had 
their hands full investigating reports of all kinds. 

On 23 Aug, the unit left Burma and embarked for Singapore 
arriving there by 4 September. However their stay here was 
short lived as on 3 Nov the unit embarked for Java and landed 
at Sourabaya the next day. 

Having taken over provost duties, the unit was faced with 
the unenviable task of upholding and improving the standard 
of discipline of the troops. This meant round the clock duty 
for the MPs as they busied themselves with investigations 
concerning missing vehicles, murder, assault and affray, 
looting, tracing of suspects, thefts of Governmcnt property, 
search of premises for hidden arms, dock duties, and manning 
PW cages. This occupied the best part of the mont of December 
and January 1946. Throughout the day there were four mobile 
and four foot patrols in the city. In addition, there were reports 
of desertion with arms. In many cases, the provost investigation 
war successful and the offenders were apprehended. In addition 
to these duties, the unit also manned and administered a 
Military Prison and Detention Barracks where erring armed 
forces personnel, sentenced by commanding officers or by 
Courts Martial, were received and lodged. The Military Prison 
which was manned by the provost was in fact a civil prison, 
named Kalisosock Jail. It was also used by the Civil Police 
and the Provost to confine suspects, civilians under trial and 
other offenders including women prisoners. The whole show 
was under the adm control of S. Div Provost Unit. 

Capt The Honourable I.G. Ganning, Indian Armoured 
Corps, arrived to take up duties at unit HQ on 6 Feb, 1946. 
During Feb 1946, the major cases investigated included a 
robbery in an RAF, unit’s laundry; theft of 6 bags of sugar from 
a civilian shop by some IORs; search of a house for hidden 
arms in which, L/Cpl F. Trigge received gun shot injuries and 
where an Indonesian was shot dead. 

During March, 1946, Dutch Army units arrived to take 
over from the British occupation forces. The unit provided 
guides and traffic control for the move to their locations. On 
21 March the provost unit assisted a naval capt of HMV 
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Samgar to conduct a search of his ship for for missing pro- 
perty. 

The unit left Sourabaya during May 1946 aud concentrat- 
ed at Ranchi by June, 1946. Subsequently 5 Div was selected 
as one of the post war experimental divisions. Thus, 5 Div 
Provost unit is the only field formation provost unit which has 
been in continuous existence from the data of its raising ie. 
Szptember 1940, though there were minor changes in its desi- 
gnation, and organisation. 


17 Indian Division Provost Unit 

On April 4, the division advanced on the axis Meiktila- 
Rangoon, and reached 14 Km short of Pyawbwe on 5 April. 
After days of hard fighting, Pyabwe fell on 10 April. The 
provost unit had provided traffic control smoothly during the 
advance. A bridge on the main road was found destroyed and 
in a quick reconnaissance for a diversion, Lance Curporal F. 
Rotherhanm and Lance Naik Chandrabahaduria were blown 
on up with their jeep by an anti-tank mine. Lance Corporal 
Rotherhanm was killed on the spot and Chandrabahaduria 
suffered severe multiple injuries. 

On 11 April, 5 Indian Division took over the pursuit 
while 17 Indian Division Provost Unit, following on their. 
heels, took over control of the exis. 

The mobile provost PW Cage proved to be very useful. At 
every halt, Japanese, Chinese, Burmese, Japanese, India Forces 
(Fifs) and INA prisoners of war were collected and dispatched 
to rear areas with returning convoys. 

Havildar Dilbahadur of 48 Brigade detachment was badly 
injured while doing duty at a diversion in the darkness. On 27 
Apr, L/Cpl Welford on mobile patrol was hit by an enemy 
sniper and seriously wounded in the neck. Some I.N.A. 
personnel in the PW cage gave some useful information and 
acting on this, L/Cpl Leake searched a building and brought 
in a few Japanese PsW. 

With the staff growing more and more confident of the . 
provost’s abilities, the MPs were given full authority over 
traffic on the axis. 17 Indian Division Move orders No 3 dated 
20 April stipulated:— 

“Generous gaps have been given between serials to allow 
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for delays at diversions. Column Commanders will ensure 
that vehicles after passing diversions speed up to recreate the 
gaps as allowed. A representative from each serial will report 
to divisional provost at start point one hour before the serial 
due to start. If state of traffic permits, timings may be 
speeded up on the orders of Divisional provost.’, 

During May 1945, Capt E.A.W. Bonny was posted out 
as DAPM 253 Sub Area and Capt R. Haimes assumed 
command with Capt F.B. Taylor as his second—in—command. 

The Division reached mile 51.5 North of Pegu on 1 May. 
On 5 May, the Black Cat’ divisional sign was taken into use. 
All sign boards were painted with the Black Cat. The divisional 
Black Cat flag was hoisted at the Divisional HQ on 10 May at 
Intagaw. The Division HQ and provost unit moved to Benwe- 
gon and halted there. The following entry appears in the war 
diary dated 17 May ‘‘General Disappointment at non-entry of 
the division into Rangoon and of its fall to another division.” 
The leading brigade passed through and arrived just East of 
Pegu on 29 April. Stiff opposition was met in Pegu town but 
nothing could stop their eventual victory. 

The leading brigades of 17 Div met their counterparts in 26 
Indian Div at Hlegu, 28 miles miles north of Rangoon. For 
the old veterans still serving in the provost unit, the Pegu- 
Hiegu road was not new but the manner in which they traversed 
it now was a far from those nightmarish days of 1942. 

Lt General Messervy, GOC in C IV Corps, visited all 
divisional troops on 15 and 31 May and the provost provided 
pilots and escorts. Lt Col Daniels, DPM 14th Army, visited 
the unit and showered high praise on all ranks. 

At Penwagon, during June, the unit was concentrated at 
Daiku after a very long interval. It refitted and had a well 
deserved rest. About 30 BORs and a similar number of IOR 
volunteers for the provost were interviewed by the APM and 
the OC. A short Basic Provost Course was conducted for those 
who were selected for transfer to the Corps. On 29 June, 
Major Hopkins became APM. The unit continued to receive 
prisoners of many nationalities including Burmese women 
mistresses of Japanese officers. Lt General Sir Oliver W.H. 
Leese, K.C.B., D.S.O., visited the divisional area on 11 and 12 
June andthe provost provided pilots. A victory parade was 
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held in June 1945 at Rangoon and the military policemen of 
this unit jointed the Provost contingent and proudly and 
smartly marched past. 

On 17 August, it moved back to Pegu proper and assumed 
control of the town. However, its main occupation was manning 
a PW cage. The total number of prisoners received and dis- 
posed of upto 1800 hours on 24 July was 1552. 

During October, the unit moved to Moulmein, crossing the 
battle fields of earlier days and the Sittang and Belin rivers, 
which many had swum or crossed by rafts with the Japanese, 
chasing them. At Moulmein, the provost established an Air 
control post at the airfield. They also manned information 
posts, dock and jetty duties, town patrols and normal duties at 
Divisional HQ. The unit was also given the responsibility of 
escorting Lieut General Kimura, Commander Japanese 28th 
Army, his Chief of Staff, staff officer and an orderly from Mis- 
sion Road Jetty, Moulmein, to the airfield enroute to Rangoon 
for the surrender ceremony. Later, on 25 October, Capt Taylor, 
Havildar Punna Khan and two L/Cpls also escorted Lieut 
General Honda, Commandar 33rd Japanese Army and Col 
Abbe to Rangoon by plane. 

On 27 October, the Indian community in Moulmein gave a 
reception to the Division staff in honour of “the return of the 
British to Moulmein”. The G.O.C., Major General D.T. Cowen, 
D.S.O., M.C. and staff officers attended the party. The provost 
provided an impressive cavalcade of M/C riders, jeep pilots and 
escorts to the G.O.C. The procession wound through the main 
throughfares of the town, lined with Union Jacks and men, 
women and childeren of all nationalities dressed in their best 
and shouting their welcome to tne British and Indian troops. 
The procession ended at King Cinema, an appropriate name for 
the oceasion, where the reception was held. Next day, to out-do 
the Indian community, the Burmese also held a similar recep- 
tion on a grander scale, this time the procession taking a 
different route. 

During Feb 1946, on the report of 13 Indian Casualty 
Clearing Section of the loss of a large quantity of medicines 
from their stores, the provost instituted a series of searches of 
the medical establishments in the town and made a big haul of 
1,30,000 units of penicillin. 12,000 tablets of Mephacrine, 1-1/2 
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cut of Canteeu stores and 1/4 ton of rations. As case of loss of 
Rs 3,000 from Divisional welfare funds an instance of suicide 
by an 1.0.R and other cases kept the provost busy. 

In March 1946, the division returned to Meiktila. The first 
record of the Unit Durbar appears on 2 April 1946. During the 
move a fatal accident took place in which two M.P.s were killed 
and 3 seriously injured. Capt F.B. Taylor proceeded on release 
and Capt D.C. Styles took over. 

On 1 Jan 1947, the unit was reorganised from a HQ with 
3 British and 5 Indian sections to a HQ and 8 Indian Sections 
and renamed North Burma District Provost Unit. It was dis- 
banded on 20 April 1947. 

This famous division which fought relentessly and heroically 
throughout the Burma Campaign for five long years went into 
hibernation in 1947. It was resurrected on 5th December 1959. 

North Burma District Provost Unit moved to India during 
Apr 1947, and concentrated at Secunderabad. During August 
1947, it moved to Red Fort, Delhi and was formed into Delhi 
District Provost Unit in Jan 1948 along with ¢wo sections of 
23 Indian Division Provost Unit on its disbandment. Capt SM 
Khan was in command during Jul 1947 Capt Mohd Ali Khan 
15 Punjab relieving him on 19 Sep 1947. As the Muslim 
elements left for Pakistan, Capt V.K. Ghai assumed command 
on 16 Sep 1947. It became Delhi Area Provost Unit on 
31 March 1948 taking the old 62 L of C Provost unit as an 
asset. Capt E.M. Masilamani relieved Capt V.K. Ghai as 
commanding officer from that date. Tragically Capt Masilamani 
met with a motor cycle accident and died, the night before his 
marriage, which the unit was preparing to celebrate ina big 
way. 
In October 1948, the Delhi Area Provost Unit was disbaned 
on paper, and from its assets arose 42 Brigade Provost unit. 
Later it became 42 L of C Provost unit. Capt G.S. Nagi 
became the officiating OC on reoganisation on 17 Dec 1948. 
Major P.C. Lahiri 1elieved him as OC on 1 April 1949. The 
unit’s designation kept changing till 1956, when it again 
became the Delhi Area Provost Unit. Thus it will be seen that 
although the bigger ‘Black Cat’ went into hibernation in 1947, 
the small Provost Black Cat remained active throughout, only 
changing its name and, of course, its colour. 
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7 Indian Division Provost Unit 

When IV Corps was dashing across Central Burma XXXIII 
Corps advanced south along the Irrawaddy river. 7 Indian 
Division was in the lead and cleared both banks of the river, 
capturing Kyaukpadaung on 12 Apr 1945. It reached Yenag- 
yeung on 21 April. While 20 Indian Division continued 
advancing along the road, the Seventh was busy in mopping up 
the Japanese remnants on the west bank of the river. Such fast 
moving operations put tremendous strain on 7 Div Provost unit 
especially as they were covering two axes of advance. 

On 10 May, their MPs at the stragglers’ post stood to as a 
party of 20 armed soldiers advanced on them from the nearby 
jungle. The party was halted and only the leader permitted to 
advance. With both hands high in the air he appeared to be a 

_ Japanese officer. He surrendered his weapon and indicated by 
signs that he was followed by 20 others. It transpired that that 
party was not Japanese, but Burmese Nationals trained by the 
Japanese to fight for them, and who realising that the Japanese 
were on the run probably changed their minds. 

The unit then moved to Magwe for a short while and then 
to Allanmyo, where Capt Hewitt was posted out to port 
Calcutta Provost Unit on 29 May and Capt Campbell assumed 
command. A month later, on 29 Jun, it reached Pegu. Capt 
U.A. Nangiani reported as probationer officer during earlier 
July and Capt M.C. Barton relieved Capt Cambell on 5 Jul and 
Lt W.H.J. Bray reported to the second-in-command on 26 Jul. 
2nd unit remained in pegu performing local police duties and 
controlling the move of other formations through the town till 
7 Sep, when it moved to Rangoon and embarked for Bangkok, 
arriving there on 7 September. It wae located at Don Maung 
Aerodrome and assumed police duties in Bangok town, the 
harbour and other vital installations. 

_On 5S Sept, Capt Barton and the advance party arrested a 
Capt Muscamp, suspected of spying on troop movements at 
the aerodrome. A Japanese liaison officer at Bangkok visited 
the unit HQ regarding some witnesses for trial of war criminals. 
Lt Col Mora Tulalamba of the Thai Police visited the provost 
HQ on a liaison visit regarding the policing of the town. He 
offered full cooperation to the military police patrols who 
virtually took over thr complete town to maintain law and order 
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Another Important duty assigned to the unit was to take over 
Allied prisoners of war being released from Japanese PW camps 
and to move them to reception centres near the aerodrome for 
their airlift to Singapore or Rangoon. An Australian Division 
was to arrive to take over the Bangkok-administration. The 
unit carried out reconnaissance, marked the routes and arranged 
for guides to receive and lead them to their respective camps. 

On 15 Sep 1945, the following entry appears in the War 
diary : 

‘I.N.A, No 1605 Hav Abdul Ghafur reported to this unit 
and said that he had deserted the I.N.A. five days before the 
surrender of the Japanese and was since then livin as a civilian. 
Unii V.C.O. took him and handed him over to Col Thakur 
Sheo Datt Singh, who rose to Major General’s rank and was 
appointed the first Colonel Commandant of the Corps of Mili- 
tary Police, on 6 Jan 1950. 

A temporary PW cage was constructed near Bang Wang, 
Bangkok to accommodate high ranking Japanese officers. Lieut 
General Mamada of the Japanese army was one of the first 
inmates of this prison. However before moving to Bang Wang 
prison, the General reported that some one had stolen his 
personal belongings. Capt Sailer, who had himself been a 
prisoner of war in the Japanese PW camp and who had recently 
been released and taken on the provost unit strength, investi- 
gated the case and recovered the property from a Japanese 
other rank in the same PW camp. A unit diary entry for 
20 Sept 45 states: “The General was obviously grateful to 
his erstwhile prisoner as he profusely thanked Capt Sailer”. 

In addition to all this, the unit had to contend with con- 
trolling many cases of looting by civilians, sometimes by 
resorting to firing; enforcement of curfew and investigation of 
cases like missing cars, complaints of civilians or armed forces 
Personnel, theft of WD property, escorting incoming units to 
their locations; escorting Japanese officers to Bang Wang 
Prison; control of out of bounds areas, preventive measures 
against prostitution which was rampant; control of drinking 
dens, opium shops, hotels and clubs who were all selling illicit 
liquor; dealing with altercations and affrays between civilians 
and soldiers and even between soldiers of different nationalities, 
especially between Americans and British soldiers and R.A.F. 
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men. In one peculiar case a plane which carried General 
Gardner and which was kept in a hangar in the aerodrome was 
broken open and many articles stolen. The group Captain of 
the aerodrome reported to the provost unit who, by a careful 
and thorough investigation managed to recover part of the 
stolen property. 

On 19 Feb 46, the division moved to Taiping, Malaya 
where the provost unit relieved 25 Divisional Provost Unit. The 
unit remained in Taiping till Nov 46, when it was repatriated 
home to India, reaching Bangalore in the middle of December. 
During the post-Independence period, it moved to Rawalpindi 
and took active part in the evacuation of refugees during the 
holocaust of 1947-48. 10 Indian Division Provost Unit, which 
had arrived from PAIFORCE, seems to have been amalgamated 
with this unit. For a short while the unit was commanded by 
Lt Col S. Nagaratnam from 31 Jul 1947. Thereafter Major 
U.A. Nanjiani assumed command on 17 October 1947. On 
23 Oct 1947, the unit was allotted to Pakistan after its very 
distinguished service with the Indian Army. 


20 Indian Division Provost Unit 

During the last week of March, 20 Div Provost Unit moved 
to Meiktila, where its stay was short, as the division once 
again moved towards the Irrawaddy area. It advanced rapidly 
along the subsidiary route to Rangoon via Taungwingyi, 
Magwe, Allanmyo, Prome and Tharrawaddy. It captured 
Magwe on 19 April and Allaemyo on 27 April Prome fell on 
2 May. Monhalla was reached on 10 May and thus it continued 
its victorious march towards Tharrawaddy. 

Covering the move of the division the unit reached Mata- 
mauk on 21 April where 337 I.N,A. personnel were brought in 
and taken into the PW cage. Later a complete I.N.A. battalion, 
600 strong, were handled efficiently and evacuated rearwards. 
On 28 Apr, one Lt Colonel and 35 I.N.A. junior officers were 
brought into the cage, followed by a full colonel the next day. 
Unfortunately the unit diarist has not noted down their names 
and other particulars. 

After short halts at Magwe and Allanmyo, the unit finally 
entered Prome on 5 May. 

Prome, once a thriving and thickly populated town, now 
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presented a sorry spectacle. The town lay in ruins. No house 
was left undamaged. 

20 Div Provost came to Prome and restored law and order. 
Extensive patrolling had to be undertaken to contain looting. 
It took days of hard work by the civil affairs organisation to 
clear the rotting corpses strewn everywhere. The civil police 
was virtually non-existent in the beginning but by and by, some 
organisation came into being, though they could not assume 
complete responsibility and the provost had to do most of 
their work. On 4 May, some more I.N.A. personnel were 
brought to the cage. Illegal distillation and sale of local 
brands of liquor were rempant, especially by the Chinese resi- 
dents, and effective measures had to be taken to prevent such 
practices. No sooner had normalcy been restored in Prome than 
the unit received orders to move to Tharawaddy where they 
began similar activities. They remaiaed there from 20 May to 
mid Sep 45. 

On 22 Sept. the unit arrived in Rangoon for embarkation 
to Saigon. It reached Saigon, on 7 Oct, and shared the police 
duties with the local French Police to restore normalcy. 

Finally, it moved to India some time early in 1946 and was 
would up on 31 Jul 1946. Exactly five years later it was revived 
at Fort William, Calcutta and it took a further ten years to 
become a field formation provost unit again. 


19 Indian Division Provost Unit 

On 24 Apr, 1945, the unit moved to Toungoo and took 
over control of the town and line of communication duties. On 
1 May, a small Japanese patrol probed the frontage of the 
provost perimeter defence in the Divisonal HQ box. The unit 
stood to and was ready to deal with them, but they soon 
disappeared. 

There is a mistaken belief that the provost is a ‘passive’ 
service and remains in rear areas far removed from shells and 
bullets. To dispel such wreng notions, a copy of an operation 
order issued by 19 Indian Division Provost unit ‘Action in the 
event of enemy action against Toungoo (Burma)” is re-produced 
here, which is self-explonatory. 
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SECRET 


Subedar Sis Ram 
Jamedar Roshan Lal 
R.S.M. Brooker. 


Action by 19 Indian Division Provost Unit in the event of action 


against Toungoo 
In the event of Code-Word Isiah being received the follow-’ 


ing action will be taken without delay. 


(1) All Vehicles/trailers now parked outside the company 


(2 


(6) 


Ss LS 


Defence Posts will be brought immediately inside the 
perimeter. This particularly appliesto No 1 Section 
Vehicles and those parked between the 1.0. Rs Lines 
and the Road. 

All men will immediately take up their allotted ‘Stand 
To” Posts. 

Sten-guns will be set at “Single shot” fire. The maxi- 
mum range at which they will be used at night will be 
10 rpt 10 yards, and by day 40 rpt 40 yards. Conser- 
vation of ammunition is imperative. 


Automatic fire will only be used for a party of extremely 
close range (i.e. 10-15 yards). 


(4) All grenades will be primed—this will be checked by the 


(5 


(6 


Y 


LS 


C.Q.M.S. In no circumstances will they be used unless 
the situation becomes desperate. 

L/Cpl Surguy with 2 IORs/GORs (detailed by name by 
the Sub) will proceed at once to the “Div HQ X-rds”. 
All non-operational traffic will be diverted under the 
trees along the Division HQ rd, where they will halt. 
Occupants will be ordered to debus and fight. 

Cpl Casewell with 2 IORs/GORs (detailed by name by 
the Sub) will proceed at once to the Sawmill M.R. 


91480). 


There Cpl Casewell will report to O.C. Kris Column 
(Major MOIR, 116 R.A.C.), and ascertain from which direction 
the threat is expected. 
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He will supervise the move of KRIS Column in accordance 
with the instruction given below :— 


(a) Threat from the North 
Sawmill—Main Road— Mandalay direction. 
(b) Threat from the South 
Sawmill—Main Road—Rangoon direction. 
(c) Threat from the East (most probable) 
Sawmill—Main Road-—turn left—F.S.D. X Rdsturn 
right—direction of civil police station Toungoo. 


As soonas Cpl Casewell is personally satisfied that the 
KRIS Column is away, he will report with his assistants to 
Company HQ. There, they will take up their allotted ‘Stand- 
To’ posts. 


(7) All on duties except those at the Sittange River Bridge 
will immediately return to Company HQ., and take up 
their allotted “‘Stand-To” posts. 

(8) The men on duty at the Sittang River Bridge will act as 
follows : If the threat comes from the East, all 4 men 
will take up positions at the West end of the Bridge. 
There they will halt all non-operational traffic attemp- 
ting to proceed East. 


If the threat comes from the West all 4 men will take 
Positions at the East end of the Bridge, and halt all non-opera- 
tional traffic attempting to proceed West. 

(9) The Provost lines will be held as a Box. 

(10) On completion of the a/m details, the V.C.O‘s and 
R.S.M will report to O.C. Coy for further orders. 


S.E.A.C. sd/—X X XXX XXXXXXX 
26th June’ 45 Captain 
AWV/— Comdg, 19 Ind Division Provost Unit, 


(F.N. NICKLIN) 

Copy to :—-A.P.M. 19 Indian Division—ref his letter No 
; APM/425/PRO 

dated 24th June 1945 
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Capt K.N. Ingram, second in command, who was admitted 
to hospital earlier, expired in the evening on 3 May. The officer 
was ccnscientious and extremely popular amongst all military 
policemen. His death was deeply mourned by all, but duty 
prevented many from attending his funeral. 

A PW cage was opened at Toungoo where many prisoners 
of war, Jifs and INA personnel were received and disposed of. 
In his Monthly Confidential Report dated 15 May, Capt 
Nicklin reported “In all cases where the MPs have contact with 
civilians, relations have been excellent. The local population 
does not hesitate to approach the military policemen with their 
innumerable troubles and disputes. Civil police have stated 
that the local Burmese are satisfied with the efforts made by the 
MP to trace any army personnel who may have committed civil 
offences such as rape, assault, looting and so on.” 

The strength was increased to 3 British and 5 Indian sections 
during May. By the end of August 1945, the discipline of troops 
had considerably improved and there were practically no serious 
cases involving soldiers. However, the provost soon faced a 
new problem. Service drivers had begun to transport civilians 
on cash payment on the Rangoon-Toungoo road. They were 
clever too. They would make the civilians get down some 
distance from the TCP, tell them to walk across to the other 
side, where they would pick them up again. The provost put a 
stop to this malpractice by establishing check posts at unex- 
pected places and times and also by frequent checking by blitz 
mobile patrols. 

In September, Major Woods was repatriated and Capt 
Nicklin assumed command of the unit; Sub Sis Ram continued 
to serve from March 1943, Jem Roshan Lal joined the unit 
during April 1944. Both VCOs remained with the unit till the 
end and were truly the backbone of the unit. During Dec, the 
civil police requested aid from the provost to deal with many 
armed dacoits. As a result of provost co-operation some dacoit 
gangs were arrested although in one of the encounters, an 
1.0.R. M.P. was fatally wounded by a gun shot. Searches of 
houses and shops were continued and a lot of stolen property 
was recovered. 

The new year found the unit packing up and setting sail 
towards India. It arrived at Madras sometime during March 
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1946, and moved to Secunderabad where the ‘Dagger’, still wet 
with blood, was cleansed and sheathed till it was again drawn 
to meet the hordes of raiders in the Kashmir Vally during 1948. 
26 Indian Division Provost Unit 

As IV Corps and XXXIII Corps were advancing towards 
Rangoon from the North by land, 14th Army mounted Opera- 
tion Dracula, an amphibious assault on Rangoon to speed up 
its capture. 2/3 Gorkha Parachute Battalion was air dropped 
at Elephant Point, the entrance to the Rangoon River, at 0630 
hrs on 1 May. The assault naval convoy carrying two brigades 
of 26 Indian Division entered the river, in spite of torrential 
tain, and sailed for Rangoon on 3 May. The brigades entered 
the town the next day. The provost unit immediately swung 
into action and established control at the disembarkation points. 
The town was reconnoitred and routes to brigade areas sign- 
posted. The Japanese had already evacuated it leaving the town 
in the hands of looters and free booters. 

Utter confusion reigned with bands of armed, unsocial 
elements roaming the streets. Intoxicated with success, every- 
one seemed to take the law into their own hands and cases of 
looting of unattended shops, firing of weapons, absence without 
leave and drunken brawls abounded. The resources of one 
divisional provost unit were not sufficient to meet the situation 
and 94 Beach Maintenance Provost Unit landed on 9 May and 
took over control of the jetties and the river front. It also 
spared some sections for policing the town. Contact was 
established with the local police. Combined patrols were insti- 
tuted. Curfew was declared and enforced strictly. 

The division had been in the fight for the last two years 
continuously, and when orders for its move to Bangalore were 
received at the end of the month there was great elation. The 
unit embarked at Rangoon on 1 Jun and by 9 Jun, reached 
Vadigenhalli, Bangalore and settled down. Major Kay had, by 
that time, become A.P.M. He visited the unit on 13 June, and 
briefed the OC on the duties to be undertaken by the Provost. 
Whether it was peace or war, resting or fighting, the provost hd 
to be on their toes. Other may rest and recoup, but the provost 
had to be up and about to carry out their traditional role of 
upholding discipline. 

Jem Gul Mohammed Naik Abdullah Khan and L/NK 
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Mohd Shariff who were left out of battle along with the 
divisional rear details at Chittagong, arrived and reported that 
the unit’s heavy baggage and stores were safe at Chittagong. It 
took about there more months to get them to Bangalore. 

In July 1945, Major Buller, who was eommanding the unit 
took over as APM and Capt Symington assumed command. 

For 26 Division their overseas duty had not yet ended. 
The Division was now required not to fight the Japanese but 
the menace of anti-social elements. The unit reached Sumatra 
Padang some time in November 1945. It sent out strong 
detachment to Belawan and Medan. At dawn on the first day 
of 1946, the unit reached Medan where they met their old 
comrades of Ramree Islands and Rangoon—94 Beach Mainte- 
nance Provost Unit. Even before settling dowa, the unit had to 
tackle a shooting incident at 2230 hrs on Jan 1946. The War 
Diary records: ‘Capt Hilton and NCOs went out investigate a 
shooting incident at Wilemann street, and at 0200 hrs, the 
party returned with six Indonesian youths and 4 K.R.T. M.P. 
(Indonesians)”. Constant calls for investigation of such cases 
were promptly attended to during the unit’s stay at Medan, 
which lasted for about nine months. 

To organise investigations in the proper manner, and in- 
vestigation Section under Capt Mayward was formed, com- 
prising selected BORs and IORs. The result was that upto 
March, more than a hundred cases of various crimes were 
investigated. - Those cases which were beyond the scope or 
capability of the Provost, were handed over to the SIB or to the 
local police. 

There were orders that no vehicles would be left unattended, 
yet there were many instances of theft of W.D. vehicles. Many 
of them were recovered after skilful investigation. On 20 
March there was spasmodic firing in and around Medan Town. 
The unit stood to for a few days and pairs of policemen were 
mounted at all vulnerable places. It continued for two days 
and then normalcy was established, but the system of patrolling 
in parties continued. 

The SIB Singapore sent a detachment and they also under- 
took serious cases for investigation. There was admirable co- 
operation between Provost, SIB, F.S.S. and other allied police 
forces. © 2a 
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The Dutch M.Ps arrived on the scene during May 1946, 
but they were so few in numbers that they could not do much 
except make reports to our provost for further action. In 
spite of their best efforts, however, looting by unsocial elements 
of Nigeostorea in Hindu Street and theft of vehicles, stores and 
weapons from army units continued. 

Extracts from the war diary for Aug 46 will give the reader 
an idea of the difficulties the unit faced: 

“Chinese Security Corps call for assistance to escort the 
Chinese Day patrol in town-4 Aug. Report of an explosion of 
a bomb in town killing one Chinese—6 Aug. 2 IORs awaiting 
Court Martial proceeding escaped from Guard Room of 126 
Ordnance Sub Park by burrowing under the wall—7 Aug. A 
rifle reported stolen from IORs canteen on 7 Aug. 3 Japanese 
rifles and some hand grenades recovered from the Indonesian 
extremists—9 Aug. A soldier creating disturbance in the town— 
10 Aug. Chinese Security Corps personnel brought in one 
Chinese in connection with armed robbery of a civilian house 
14 Aug. Mayor of Medan requested for MP guards in his 
residence for security—19 Aug. Dunken IOR creating distur- 
bance in Dutch Governors’ residence—21 Aug. All MPs stand 
by in the event of disturbance in the IORs canteen—23 Aug. 
RAF hand over 3 Indonesians in connection with large scale 
theft of stores and one pistol from RAF Officers, Mess—24 Aug, 
Chinese Security Corps reports six IORs fighting in the Central 
Market area—24 Aug. Disturbance reported at Rex Cinema— 
29 Aug. IOR missing from 41 Coy provost with a3 Ton 
vehicle, No 501743—30 Aug, Report from De With Club that 
a jeep belonging to Royal Navy Commander stolen by unknown 
persons-Aug 31. 

At the end of September, the unit thankfully packed up 
and sailed for India. After a few days halt and siget-seeing at 
Singapore, it reached Secunderabad where it was disbanded on 
31 Dec 1946. Four years later, in Sep 1950, it was reraised as 
2 Airborne Division Provost Unit in Jammu and Kashmir. 


IV Corps and XXXII Provost Unit 

As is the lot of any higher formations’ provost unit, these 
two corps units traveled in the dust of their advancing divisions 
and gained little of the glory. However, their contribution was 
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important to final victory. During the push towards Rangoon 
both units were constantly on the move, relieving the forward 
troops of their tasks so that they could resume the advance. It 
fell to their lot to handle the streams of prisoners being trans- 
ported rearwards and the refugees returning to their abodes. 
However their main task remained that of keeping the convoys 
with replenishments for the army flowing smoothly. After the 
surrender of the Japanese, IV Corps was located at Rangoon. 
On 29 Sep 45 the Corps HQ was disbanded and its provost 
unit was redesignated 132 L of C Provost Unit. XXXIII Corps 
Provost Unit concentrated at Peguand on 1 Jul 45 and was 
renamed 12th Army Provost Unit. Later it became 130 Pro- 
vost Unit and sailed to Singapore for occcupation duties. 


Situation after the Japanese Surrender 

During Aug 1945, Headquarters Allied Land Forces 
Netherlands East Indies came into being and the following 
provost units came under its command:— 


14th Army—Singapore and Malaya (Later re-designated 131 
Line of Communication 
Provost Unit) 
34 Corps—Malaya (Later re-designated Malaya Command 
Provost unit on 6 Aug 1945 and 133 L of 
C Provost Unit on 1 March 1946). 
15 Corps—Batavia (Jakarta in Java—Indonesia) 
5 Indian Division—Singapore and Soerabaja (Indonesia) 
7 Indian Division—Bangkok Siam: (Now Thailand) 
20 Indian Division—Saigann (Indo China) 
23 Indian Dixision—Batavia—Soerabaja (Indonesia) 
25 Indian Division—Borneo (Indonesia) 


120 L of C—Rangoon 

130 L of C—Rangoon 

131 L of C—Singapore and Malaya 
132 L of C—-Rangoon 

133 L of C—Malaya 

119 L of C—Hongkong 


17 IndianDivision—Burma—Mandalay—Meiktita—Pegu Re- 
designated Northern Burma District Pro- 
vost unit. 
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Generally the problems faced by the provost were the same 
in all occupied areas, with slight variations depending upon the 
traditions, customs, character and attitudes of the population 
and the national leaders. Some of the provost duties, however, 
taxed the dexterity and forbearance of the military policemen. 

When one entered an area on the heels of a retiring enemy 
or as soon as he had surrendered, one invariably found that the 
country’s economy, health, sanitary, and other municipal 
utility services like water and electric supply had been fully or 
partially shattered; the water in the lakes and rivers had beeo 
polluted; that a serious epidemic was on the verge of taking its 
toll; that the unsocial elements had acquired an upper hand, 
many armed with stolen or discarded weapons, creating a 
critical law and order situation, by resorting to looting, armed 
dacoities, organished smuggling, pilferage, thefts, murder and 
arson in a mass scale; that the scarcity of food and other 
necesscities of life prevailed; that the traders were few but the 
Prices steep; and that a fear of uncsrtainity and insecerity 
existed among all classes. 

Communicalions had been disrupted both in the towns and 
in the interior by the damaged bridges and culverts, and by the 
disruption of telephone links. The remnants of the enemy still 
hid and sniped. Fifth columnists still moved underground, 
spreading rumours and causing sabotage and espionage. 
Suppressed political parties surfaced to the top and encouraged 
the populace to organise strikes and take up arms against the 
government. There was no strong central authority to enforce 
law and order. The civil police organisation was virtually non- 
existent. 

The primary task of provost in occupied countries is thus, 
to establish a traffic control organisation and restore of law and 
order. 


23 Indian Division Provost Unit at Soerabaja (Indonesia) 
Towards the end of Sep 1945, two brigades with the normal 
provost detachments of a section each, landed piecemeal in 
Batavia, at the western end of Java. Their arrival was greeted 
with suspicion on the grounds that they were assuming control 
in order, later, to restore the Netherlands East Indies Colonial 
Administration in Java. The nationalist Indonesian Republican 
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Government was assured that the task of the British Indian Army 
was to give succour to the internees, remove the Japanese, and 
help maintain law and order. Such assurance did not cut much 
ice and the city remained tense and apprehensive with the 
situation worsening day by day. 

The task of the occupation forces were to help Dutch 
internees-men, women and children who had been detained in 
thousands in large internment camps by the Indonesians; 
disarming and evacuating the Japanese and assisting the local 
authorities in the maintenance of law and order. The reception 
accorded to 49 Brigade on its landing at Soerabaja (now Sura- 
baja) was extremely cool and no doubt was left that its presence 
was resented. Though no hostile acts were actually committed 
against our troops in the early days, the atmosphere was extre- 
mely charged and as day succeeded day it grew to explosive 
proportions. 

However, 49 Brigade proceeded to occupy the key points 
in accordance with an understanding reached with the local 
chief of the Indonesian Government. Small detachments were 
placed in the radio station and at public service installations to 
protect them against possible sabotage. The Indonesian 
Government, which had just assumed authority after the 
Japanese collapse, lacked the executive machinery to carry out 
its orders. 

On 27 October, some of our forces moved into Dharmo, a 
suburb of the city, where the largest number of European women 
and children was concentrated in a camp. Convoys escorted by 
MPs went out to collect small parties of internees scattered in 
camps throughout the city and bring them centrally to this large 
camp. Throughout the day convoys moved back and forth 
collecting many hundreds of these women and children. The 
military police, though small in number, provided motor cycle 
guides and also acted as despatch riders 

On the afternoon of 28 October, an infuriated mob incited 
to violence and frenzy by frequent vituperative broadcasts from 
Radio Batavia, and by the active propaganda of the Black 
Buffalo Secret Society, poured out from their kampongs. Some 
of our lorries which were going about their work in the 
city were immediately trapped. Eleven officers and fifty other 
ranks were captured and shot at once. A convoy of women and 
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children driven into Dharmo from another residential quarter, 
Goebeng was attacked and set on fire. Despite the prolonged 
and gallant defence by the small escort of Marathas and by the 
R.1.A.S.C. drivers, only three out of twenty lorries escaped. 
Many of the women and men were massacred with the utmost 
brutality. Few escaped with their lives. In this action, MP 
2860 Naik (MP) Abhaji Shinde was awarded mention in des- 
patches in recognition of his valour. When the radio station 
was set on fire, the ammunition ran out, and as the surviving 
Maratha defenders fought their way out of the flames, they 
were killed by overwhelming numbers of Indonesians wielding 
swords. One company of the Rajputana Rifles was overpowered 
and the survivors butchered in the jail that they were guarding. 
The Brigade HQ officers’ Mess was attacked and the mess 
servants and orderlies put to the sword. Brigadier Mallaby, the 
Brigade commander, who attempted to pacify the crowd 
along with some Indonesian officers, was slain by the merciless 
mob. 

By October 3lst the situation became very grave, the bri- 
gade having lost 25 per cent manpower and with only 1U rounds 
of ammunition left. per man. Fortunately 5 Division arrived in 
the nick of time to restore normalcy. 9 Brigade with a strong 
provost detachment was the first to arrive in the first week of 
November. 123 Brigade joined later in the operations to clear 
the city and the Indonesian islands of the fanatics who fought 
very bravely. It took about six months to restore law and order 
and bring in a semblanee of peace to the rebellious and war-torn 
country. 

*23 Indian Division stayed on till the end of May 1946, and 
then return to Malaya. On 1 January 1947, the provost unit 
was reorganised from 2 British and 4 Indian sections to 8 Indian 
sections while under Malaya command. By the end of May 
1947, it reached India and concentrated at Puna. It was there 
that it underwent a trisection, out of which arose 80 Infantry 
Brigade Group Provost Unit with HQ and 2 sections; Delhi 
District Provost unit with HQ and 2 sections and 23 L of C 
Provost unit with HQ and 4 sections. The last one remained 
in Puna and changed many names till it finally emerged as 
Southern Command Provost Unit. Delhi District Provost Unit. 
combined with the sections of 17 Indian Division Provost Unit, 
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later became Delhi Area Provost unit. 80 Infantry Brigade 
Group Provost Unit was the first provost unit to move into 
Kashmir valley ou 15 December 1947 where it became 
Sri Div (80) Provost Unit, which was later absorbed into 19 
Indian Division Provost unit. 


5 Indian Division 

On September 4, the surrender ceremony was held on board 
H.M.S. Sussex and the Japanese General Itagaki accepted the 
terms of surrender. Early in September, Admiral Lord 
Mountbatten laid down for his Allied Commanders, the rules 
of conduct for relations with the surrendered Japanese forces. 
We may quote the following. as they are very important details 
for the provost officers who may be required to man the 
prisoner of war camps :— 

“There will be no fraternizing whatever between Japanese 
and Allied Forces. In nealing with Japanese, your behaviour 
will be guarded and coldly polite. You will, in the case of 
senior Japanese officers, use their correct titles to address them. 
You will not shake hands with them. In no case will British 
and Japanese officers feed in the same room, nor will tea be 
offered at any meeting. Any Japanese who comes to receive 
orders or reports should be kept at arm's length e.g. with a 
table between you and them, and they should not be allowed to 
sit at the same table... . Under no circumstances will either 
the Japanese prisoner of war or surrendered personnel be 
abused or maltreated nor will violence be used against them 
except when necessitated by their own behaviour”. 

On 5 September, 5 Division landed at Singapore and 
landed out to take over such key positions as arsenals, instal- 
lations, airfields, the railway stations and camps. The provost 
commenced reconnaissance, sign posting, traffic control and 
patrolling on cleared roads. During the first week only a few 
shops were open since nobody knew what would happen and 
everyone was scared. 

Slowly the civil population trickled into the city and 
normalcy returned. Social life was revived and the troops had 
plenty with which to occupy their spare evenings, thus giving 
the policeman plenty of headaches. Local liquor, which had 
been doped with the aim of killing our troops, caused a 
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poisoning epidemic and 21 men died in one week. Military 
Police searched all breweries and wine shops. Local brews 
were confiscated and destroyed. 

By the end of September 1945, other provost units arrived 
and took over control at various cities and towns in Malaya 
and also augumented 5 Division’s provost resources. 


British Commonwealth Occupation Force=Japan 

As soon as warended inthe Far East, Allied Command 
decided to send a token occupation force to Japan. The 
British organised a Commonwealth force consisting of 
contingents from all its colonies and dominions. It was chris- 
tened the British Commonwealth Occupation Force” or 
‘BCOPF’. 

The contingent from India was drawn from 36 British 
Division and 268 Indian Infantry Brigade, with administrative 
services consisting of other Indian Army Service Units. It was 
called British Indian Division (Japan), or Brindiv (Japan). 
The provost complement consisted of 36 Indian Division 
Provost Unit with Headquarters and 3 BOR sections and 3 IOR 
sections. The provost force was called the Brindiv (Japan) 
Provost Unit and came under A.P.M. BCOF. The whole force . 
moved to Japan in November 1945. In March 1946, it was 
re-designated 268 Indian Infantry Brigade Group Provost 
Unit, whose subsequent moves and reorganisation have already 
been narrated. 

Strangely enough, this Provost Unit which occupied the 
enemy’s own country, had the least trouble of all the occupa- 
tion force provost units. For this they must thank the inborn 
discipline of the Japanese. Once their minds accepted their 
defeat they became model of discipline and courtesy. True 
there were many cases of theft to be investigated, but thank- 
fully there were few flare-ups between troops and civilians. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROVOST 1948-1980 


The office of the Provost Marshal and progress of the Corps in 
general 

With the end of the war, demobilisation and reductions 
became the order of the day. By Oct 1947 the Corps strength 
was down to 706 men and more important the post of Provost 
Marshal at AHQ had been abolished. Little did anyone realise, 
however, that the Indian Army as well as the Corps were to sec 
a complete reversal of this policy of cutbacks, compelled by 
both the political and the military situation that arose immedia- 
tely after Independence. From 1948 to 1953, the Corps 
expanded to 6 divisional, 8 Independent Brigade groups and 
10 L of C provost units with a strength of about 3000 all ranks 
on its rolls. 

The Director of Personnel Services, who was also the 
ex-office Provost Marshal, found it increasingly difficult to 
devote sufficient time to the administration the Corps needed. 
To solve it, the only answer was the restoration of the appoint- 
ment of a whole time senior officer a3 the Provost Marshal. 
Thus, to the good fortune of the Corps, the appointment of 
Provos! Marshal along with an office establishment was sanc- 
tioned on 24 Jun 1953. It consisted of the Provost Marshal 
(Colonel), one JCO Head Clerk, one Havildar Clerk and one 
Naik Clerk. Virtually a one man show ! The first Head Clerk 
was Sub R.D. Malhotra and his assistant was Havildar Clerk 
Bachan Singh. On 23 Oct an additional Harvildar clerk was 
provided. 

Col Sheikh Mohiuddin. the Maratha Light Infantry, had 
the honour of being selected for the post in Jul 1953. Thus, 
he was the first Indian officer to hold this coveted appointment 
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and sadly he was also the first Provost Marshal to die in har- 
ness, in a vehicle accident on 4 Apr 1956 at Jammu. 

The first thing he did was to reintroduce the Provost 
Marshal’s Routine Instructions. 

During his tenure, the Corps expanded further and many 
independent brigade group provost sections were raised. A 
Corps Provost unit also came up at Udhampur during 1955. 

However, there was a morale sapping economy measure 
introduced during his time. The strength of the sections on 
peace establishment was modified to 1 Havildar, 1 Naik, 6 
Lance Naiks, 7 Sepoys, 1 Sepoy Cook and 1 Sweeper from 
15 Nov 1955. Thus the provost section lost a Naik. Also the 
age-old tradition of the minimum rank of an MP being a Lance 
Naik was dispensed with in the name of national ‘economy’. 
Consequent to this decision, 198 lance naiks had to be deprived 
of their appointment and 90 probationers who had come as 
volunteers on the understanding that they would be appoint- 
ted lance naiks could also not be promoted. However on the 
recommendations of the Commanding Officers, the Provost 
Marshal first agreed to appoint these unfortunate ones as 
unpaid lance naiks, but the decision was implemented only in 
Feb 1957. 

However, an important concession obtained by the Provost 
Marshal at that time removed a constant headache to the MPs 
on duty at the railway stations. At some stations, the railway 
authorities insisted that the MPs should buy ‘platform tickets’ 
and in one case, a pair of MPs on duty at Madras Central 
Railway Station was chargesheeted and fined for being in the 
station without tickets. The matter was taken up with the 
Railway Board. 

Specific directions to the General Managers of all zonal 
Railways, laying down that ‘‘The Board had decided that the 
personnel of the Military Police and the civil police including 
the Government Railway Police who are required to enter the 
station premises in connection with their official business should 
be given access to the platforms withont having to purchase 
platform tickets." 

The custom of Provost Officers wearing ‘PM’ arm bands 
was re-introduced from early 1954? and MPs were sanctioned a 
dark blue woollen backing to their cap badges to be worn in a 
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diamond cut. Col Sheikh Mohiuddin also introduced night 
lights on the left hand top corner of the wind screen of all 
provost jeeps. Jeep used by provost staff officers were to have 
lights painted with formation colours with the letters ‘PM’ on 
them. Jeeps used for piloting and other provost officers, were 
to have a blue back ground with the words ‘MP’ in scarlet 
superimposed, 

On the sad and untimely demise of Col Sheikh Mohiuddin 
Major V.P. Singhal, who was the Senior Provost Officer at 
Delhi attended to the duties of the Provost Marshal till Col 
R.V. Karve, MBE took over the reins on 4 May 1956. 

During his tenure, a number of Independent Brigade Group 
Provost Units were raised. However there was on overall 
reduction in the strength of the Corps due to the decrease in 
the number of sections in each unit. 

From Sept 1956 onwards, the Provost Marshal was made 
directly responsible to the Adjutant General in the matter of 
establishment, equipment, training and efficiency of the provost 
service and he was permitted direct access to the Adjutant 
General.* An office allowance of Rs 10 per mensem was sanc- 
tioned by the Government to each provost unit on peace estab- 
lishment. Also a comprehensive instruction laying down the 
tole and responsibilities of the provost service was issued. To 
offer incentives to deserving individuals a system of accelerated 
promotions was introduced upto the rank of Havildar and the 
qualitative requirements to become eligible for such out of turn 
promotions were also laid down during Jun 1956. 

Colonel Karve issued another important ruling pertaining 
to saluting by pointsmen on traffic control duty. There were 
many occasions on which military policemen on pointsman 
duty were checked by officers for not having saluted them. It 
was therefore laid down that ‘coming to attention on point duty 
is to be considered sufficient gesture for a military policeman to 
have conveyed due respects. He may not salute, as saluting at 
the time may distract his attention from ‘point duty’.* 

On 21 Jan 1958, in supercession of the instructions issued 
in Jan 1957, the Provost Marshal issued the following direction. 
“In addition to the authorised number of each rank laid down 
in peace establishment, Commanding Officers are permitted to 
appoint unpaid Lance Naiks at their discretion provided 
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such appointments are considered essential in the interests of 
efficiency.” 

On 24 May 1951, there was a revision of the establishment 
of the office of the Provost Marshal. One staff captain from 
15 May and one Assistant-in-Charge (a senior civilian clerk) 
and a civilian stenographer replaced the existing JCO Clerk and 
a Naik Clerk from 15 Sept 1958. Another peon was also added. 
Thus, the office of the Provost Marshal consisted of two officers 
and 4 clerical staff and two class IV staff from Sept 1958. Capt 
Ranvir Singh posted as Staff Capt ‘A’ in Oct 1958. 

Colonel Rawind Singh M.C. took over on 15 Jul 1958 and 
remained in the chair till Mar 1960. In spite of the stiff opposi- 
tion on the grounds of economy of manpower and finance, he 
was able to obtain sanction for a special increased authorisation 
for the ‘Command Provost Units’ in each Command HQ. 
During Nov 1958, a firm ruling was issued by the Army HQ 
grading the Officer Commanding provost units as ‘Deputy 
Assistant Provost Marshals (DAPM) if they held the rank of 
Captain and Assistant Provost Marshals (APM) if they were 
Majors’. Thus, the officer commanding Area Provost Units 
became ex-officio APMs. This was done to empower the Provost 
Officers appropriately while exercising powers as representatives 
of the Provost Marshal, so as to avoid any legal complications. 
It may be remembered that such gradings existed during the 
Second World War and also carried additional pay. 

In a major project, Col Rawind Singh was able to get the 
pumber of sections in Southern and Eastern Command provost 
units revised upwards. These unfortunate units were, till then, 
fully stretched. For example, Southern Command Provost 
Unit deployed thirty one detachments all over South India with 
more garrison military police under command than actual MPs. 
However, when the new establishment was introduced from 
24 Aug 1959, Army Headquarters imposed a cut on the overall 
strength, by 39 and 15 ORs respectively from Southern and 
Eastern Command Provost Units, ordering that these units be 
underposted to that extent. It took one more year for Col 
Rawind Singh to get this order for underposting vacated. He 
also initiated a strong case to restore the basic rank of Lance 
Naik to the military policemen, but this took two long years to 
materialise. 
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Colonel T. Taryan succeeded Colonel Rawind Singh during 
Apr 1960 and was in the chair for only a short time till 
Dec 1960, when he was relieved by Colonel Gurdial Singh. 

Colonel Gurdial Singh was an able administrator and 
during his tenure of about two years, he devoted much energy 
to improving the administration, training and the general effi- 
ciency of the Corps. 

His detailed instructions covered such subjeets as drill and 
turn out; change-over of personnel from the field to peace areas; 
compassionate postings to home stations; selection of the right 
type of personnel for the Corps by APMs and DPMs; physical 
fitness; training at the CMP Centre and School and other 
general administrative matters. 

One of his important achievements was the restoration of 
the basic rank of Lance Naik to the MP from 3 June 1961. 

The establishment of the office of the Provost Marshal was 
revised again in March 1961 and a superintendent replaced the 
Assistant-in-charge. Another clerk was added during 1962. His 
DAPM (Capt) was upgraded to APM (Major). Major R.S. 
Ayer, an experienced Provost Officer of 1944 vintage who had 
been the adjutant of the CMP Centre and School from 1946-48 
and the second-in-command and the chief instructor from 
1960-1962, was selected to fill the appointment. 

From 1948 onwards to 1961 the foremost concern of almost 
all branches of the army was the reduction in strength being 
enforced on them. Sadly it took a short but very humiliating 
war—the 1962 border war with China—to reverse this unwise 
trend. The years that followed witnessed an urgent and rapid 
expansion programme in which the provost also followed suit. 
Numerous corps, divisional and independant brigade groups, 
airfield and other communication zone provost units were raised 
hurriedly. 

In addition to this a new Border Roads organisation 
sprung up with six separate task forces, each one being provided 
with provost staff. 

The war establishment of field units was also revised from 
1 Dec 1962. Under tnis the rank of the OC of provost units of 
four or more sections was upgraded to Major and to cope with 

‘feeding experienced hands to new raisings, the strength of a 
provost section was officially reduced. At Army HQ the appoint 
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ment of Provost Marshal was raised to the rank of Brigadier in 
‘Jan 1963. Brigadier N.K. Lal, therefore relieved Colonel 
Gurdial Singh on 7 Jan 1953. 

The overall increase in corps strength naturally caused a 
spate of promotions in the lower ranks. However, there was 
as yet no regular policy on Corps promotions. Brigadier Lal 
streamlined the procedure for initiating confidential reports and 
character rolls and finally laid down a firm policy for depart- 
mental promotion committees to follow. 

Detailed instructions were also issued on the correct and 
uniform markings of the provost vehicles, which at that time 
differed from formation to formation. 

Jan 1963 also saw a rather drastic reduction in the strength 
of the provost sections of the mountain division provost units. 
These were brought down to 12 men. 

Major Suraj Bhan took over from Major R.S. Ayer during 
Oct 1963. Brigadier Shivindar Singh relieved Brigadier N.K. 
Lal during Dec 1964. In Jan 1965, a policy that ‘personnel 
posted to Delhi Area Provost Unit should have a minimum of 
two years service in the CMP excluding the probationary 
period’ was brought into effect. 

In June 1965, the peace establishment of the static provost 
units was again taken up for revision. All Command provost 
units were in future to have only a HQ and 4 sections. This 
meant a loss of six sections, four from Southern Command and 
Two from Eastern Command. However, Eastern Command 
was soon bifurcated and Headquarters Central Command was 
raised in Lucknow, with a Command Provost unit absorbing 
four of the lost sections. 

During the 1965 operations, prisoners of war cages were 
authorised at the scale of 1 per Corps. 

On the revision of the war establishment of field units 
during 1966, there were further reductions in the division 
provost unit. Corps provost units lost {3 men. These reduc- 
tions, though forced by economic reasons, created many admini 
strative problems and a lowering of morale in the Corps, 
because there was never any reduction in tbe scope of provost 
duties and the available men had to bear an increased burden. 
The reduction of a tailor caused much inconvenience and in 
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fact lowered the standard of turnout of the the military 
policemen. 

In Mar 1967, Brigadier Shivindar Singh relinquished his 
appointment and Major Suraj Bhan held the fort till June, 
when Brigadier Raghubir Singh Butalia took over. Major 
Suraj Bhan was posted out and Lt Col A.N. Gupta, a re- 
employed officer, relieved him in the middle of 1968. From I 
Nov 1968, the appointment of APM was upgraded to DPM 
(Lt Col.). It Colonel A.N. Gupta, APM was posted out to 
Bengal Area Provost Unit and Lt Col C.V. Donoghue, the 
Madras Regiment, who earlier had a good innings with the 
provost in 1950-54, first as the second in command of 1 
Armoured Division Provost Unit at Meerut and then as Adju- 
tant of the Centre and School, assumed the appointment of 
DPM from Dec 1968. Thus he was the first Indian officer to 
hold the appointment of DPM Army Headquarters, which was 
revived nearly 22 pears after its abolition in Feb 1947. 

Since the Corps’ inception, the officers who were seconded 
to the Corps wore their respective regimental dress and insignia 
except that they were required to wear white belts and MP On 
MP arm bands to indicate that they were provost officers. It was 
felt that this custom would not promote comradeship between 
officers and men in the Corps. The regimental insignia kept 
reminding them of their own regiment, inducing divided loya- 
Ities. The men also looked upon them as outsiders. To remove 
this drawback and to inculcate a sense of oneness and belong- 
ing in the Corps, Brigadier Butalia submitted a proposal that 
the officers serving in the Corps should wear CMP insignia. 
The Chief of the Army Staff accepted the proposal and orders 
were issued to all provost officers to wear CMP shoulder titles, 
cap badges and white lanyards on working dresses (No 7 and 8) 
in addition to white belts and arm bands. Later, a white 
leather belt with a crested buckle was also introduced. 

Another innovation was the introduction of a Senior 
Provost officers study week of 6 days duration at the CMP 
Center and School once a year with a capacity for 10 officers. 
Prior to this, officers seconded to the Corps, irrespective of 
their rank and appointment, were required to attend the 
Officer’s Basic Provost Course, which dealt with the basic 
principles and planning relating to provost duties during peace 
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and war. There was no meeting ground for the senior officers 
of the Corps to assemble and discuss provost planning and 
execution at the higher levels and formulatate guiding princi- 
ples. Introduction of this study week from Nov 1969 was 
meant to rectify this defect. 

Another redeeming feature during 1968 was the improve- 
ment in the conditions of service and promotion oppurtunities 
of general duty personnel and drivers in the Corps. So far 
these personnel continued in the ranks as sepoys for want of 
opportunities for promotion. The situation was improved by 
reserving for them a certain number of higher appoint- 
ments. 

In many accidents or serious crimes it was found necessary 
to photograph the scene of the accident or crime soon after its 
occurrence to preserve the evidence. This was done by employing 
private photographers and the cost was usually met out of the 
unit funds. To meet this requirement, indigenous cameras 
with flash attachments wers authorised to the peace and war 
equipment tables of all provost units. 

Other developments during the tenure of Brigadier Raghubir 
Singh Butalia were the introduction of the new Corps motto 
‘Seva Tatha Sahayata’; a new Corps badge; increase in the 
number, capacity and duration of the Officers Basic Provost 
and other courses; the inauguration of an open air cinema hall 
in the Centre; and CMP teams taking part in the Army Rifle 
Association Shooting competition organised at the Infantry. 
School, Mhow. 

There were also a few retrograde measures under the orders 
ofthe ASEC and Army Headquarters such as combining the 
duties of CHM and CQMH in the static provost units, thus 
reducing the CQMH from the establishment, to the detriment 
of the unit’s administration and manpower. 

In Dec 1969, Brigadier Raghubir Singh Butalia proceeded 
on a well earned pension and Brigadier Raghubir Singh, MVC, 
took over from him. 

IC—658 Major General M.R. Rajwade, VSM, MC was 
appointed Colonel Commandant of the Corps on 28 Apr 1970, 
in place of Major General Ram Singh who relinquished the 
appointment from the same date. 

The Corps contingent which participated in the 197% 
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Republic Day parade at Delhi earned the praise of almost all 
dignitaries who saw it for their smartness, turnout and bearing. 
They won second place in the Inter-contilngent competition. 
The contingent was commanded by Capt Bhupindar Singh. 

At the start of 1972, Brigadier Raghubir Singh was 
saddled with the heavy burden of organising PW camps which 
housed about 90,000 Pakistani combatant prisoners and 
civilians. To meet the heavy documentation and procedural 
complications, the provost Marshal's office was expanded by 
one DPM, two APMs and a large number of clerks asa 
temporary measure. The office also moved from Ramakrishna- 
puram to the South Block so as to be near the Adjutant 
General’s Branch. 

In May 1972 Brigadier Rajinder Singh Pathania rook over 
the chair. His main occupation continued to be the manage- 
ment of the PW camps He was, therefore, unable to pay 
much attention to Corps proplems. The Corps of Military 
Police did, however, earn many kudos for the manner in which 
90,000 prisoners were handled in accordance with the Geneva 
Conventions, repatriated in an orderly manner and the camps 
wound up without delay. Lt Col C.V. Donoghue was awarded 
the Vishist Seva Medal for his dedicated service to the corps 
in general and for the efficient performance of his duties of 
housing, evacuating and repatriating PWs during 1972-1973. 

The Corps contingent which participated in the 1974 
Republic Day Parade at Delhi, commanded by Captain RAK 
Maneck, won the first place in the inter-contingent competition 
for marching, turnout, smartness and interior economy and 
proudly brought home the coveted rolling trophy. That was 
the first time a ‘Corps’ contingent had succeeded in annexing 
the trophy in spite of the presence of all the crack infantry 
regiments. Colonel W.H. Grant, the Commandant of the CMP 
Centre and School worked very hard towards this victory and 
much credit for it goes to him. Of course the proudest person 
at Delhi on that day was Brigadier R.S. Pathania. 

In Sept 1974, Brigadier Narinder Singh relieved Brigadier 
R.S. Pathania. Lt Col C.V. Donoghue, VSM retired but pro- 
ceeded to command Punjab, Haryana and Himachal Pradesh 
Atea Provost Unit, Ambala on re-employment. Lt Col Kul 
Bhusan relieved him as DPM. 
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Brigadier Narinder Singh remained for about a year and 
then was relieved by Brigadier R N. Thumby during December 
1975. Lt Col Kul Bhusan was also relieded by Lt Col Ranjit 
Sen during June 1976. 

Brigadier R.N. Thumby’s tenure was marked by many 
acheivements before he was taken away from us by serious 
illness during Nov 1978. He was the second Provost Marshal 
to die in office, the first one being Colonel Sheikh Mohiuddin. 

During his three years of dedicated service, in spite of 
illness, he worked hard to develop the Corps in all directions. 

He streamlined the promotion policy, calling for enhanced 
qualifications, higher gradings in the annual confidential 
feports and a better standard of professional efficiency. The 
Dress Regulations for the Corps of Military Police were codi- 
fied and comprehensive instructions were issued. The military 
police warrant and identity card was revised and new provisions 
relating to the power of arrest of the military policeman were 
incorporated. Under his guidance the syllabi for the various 
courses was revised and ‘modernised’. 

During 1976-77, the GOC-in-Cs of all Commands were 
cajoled into presenting the Corps with many valuable trophies 
and the Corps is indeed grateful for their kind gesture. Among 
them were trophies for a motor cycle tent pegging competition 
from Lt General A.M. Vohra, PVSM, GOC-in-C Southern 
Command; for a judo competition from Lt General JFR Jaeob, 
PVSM, GOC-ia. C Eastern Command; for a shooting competi- 
tion from Lt General [.S. Gill, PVYSM, MC, GOC-in-C Western 
€ommand; for a pistol shooting competition from Lt General 
J.S. Nakai, PVSM, GOC-in-C Central Command and fora 
photographic competion by Lt Gen H.C. Rai, PVSM, MVC, 
GOC-in-C in Northern Command. Lt General R.D. Hira, 
PVSM, MVC, GOC-in-C XI Corps was pleased to present a 
trophy for the best student in the officers basic provost course. 

The vehicle markings were once again revised and Hindi 
script introduced on sign posting. The role and tasks of pro- 
vost were also revised. New colour combinations for the 
armlets of the provost staff officers serving in various formations 
were introduced. White scarves and gloves were to be worn 
by all ranks on ceremonial occasions or while on important 
duties and also by the motor cycle outriders. 
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The promotion and upgrading tests hitherto conducted at 
the CMP Centre and School centrally for the whole Corps, 
were decentralised. DPM commands were now authorised to 
constitute appropriate testing boards for testing Lance Naiks 
to Naiks and from Naiks to Havildars. They were also required 
to conduct short duration cadres before such tests. The pro- 
motion cadre and tests for Havildars to JCOs were, however 
conducted at the Centre as before. Regarding upprading tests, 
DPMs/APMs were toconduct cadres and tests for Class III to 
Ilfor all trades and from Class IJ to Class I for group ‘E’. Tests 
for Class II to Class I for all trade groups however continued 
to be held at the Centre and School. 

He also insisted that the Corps Day bec elebrated by all 
provost units in an appropriate but austere manner so as to 
build up esprit de corps. 

Another important innovation of his bad a far reaching 
effect on the whole army. It involved the preparation of 
‘Accident Profile Charts’ in every provost unit to study and 
analyse all vehicle accidents in their respective areas and to 
recommend preventive measures. 

He also insisted that provost officers take interest and render 
recommendations to realign roads, or the reconstruction of a 
culvert or an approach to a bridge; improving road camber and 
proper marking of the road with cautionary and informatory 
signs; use of speed breakers and positioning pointsmen, speed 
checking by mobile or static patrols and so on. He was sure 
that if these profiles were prepared and analysed painstakingly, 
the provost could render very useful assistance to their for- 
mations in preventing the loss of life, costly vehicles and 
equipment. 

Another measure he recommended was the introduction of 
the regular courtesy patrols. The aims was to follow a driver 
of a vehicle unobstrusively for a certain specified distance, 
observing his faults and good points in driving rnd road 
etiquette. The report submitted to the OC specifically men- 
tioned that it did not constitute an offence report and no further 
action need be taken except that the OC might use it to advise 
his unit drivers on how to improve their standard of driving. 

A Corps Mess dress of the officers was also introduced by 
Brigadier R.N. Thumby for the first time in Oct 1977. 
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On 18 May 1978, he further revised the 1976 Dress Regu- 
lations for CMP based on two years experience and the sugges- 
tions of the provost officers, and issued a comprehensive order 
on the subject. This has become the standing dress regulation 
which the Corps was in need of for a long time. 

He maintained close liaison with the Naval and Air Force 
Provost Services and was presented a Naval Provost Memento 
by the Provost Marshal, Indian Navy, when he visited the HQ 
Western Naval Command. 

Another improvement was the revision of the establishment 
of the office of the Provost Marshal from 1 Feb 1977. An 
Assistant Provost Marshal (Major) was added to the establish- 
ment. Major Sekhri, the Kumaon Regiment, assumed the new 
appointment in the middle of 1977. 

Thus during the tenure of Brigadier R.N. Thumby, the 
Corps progressed in all its spheres and he would have done 
much more had not the hand of fate reached out for him in 
Nov 1978. The Corps salutes him for his dedicated service to 
its welfare and progress. 

The next to take over was Brigadier Raghbir Singh, a 
name which had by then, become quite common for the PM. 
He proved to be no less dedicated to the development of the 
Corps than his immediate predecessor. Lt Col Ranjit Sen, who 
ably assisted Brigadier R.N. Thumby, was relieved by Lt Col 
Y.B. Mathur soon after. On 28 Aug 1979 Maj Gen 
CN Somanna was appointed Col Commandant of the Corps 
when Major Gen Rajwade relinquished the appointment. 

The first act of Brigadier Raghbir Singh was to re-introduce 
the Provost Marshal’s Personal Instructions and take steps to 
redress the various complaints and grievances emanating from 
MPs or from their relatives. 

Traditionally, the provost Corps never had a permanent 
cadre of officers. The backbone had always been the Warrant 
Officers in the Corps of Royal Military police (United King- 
dom) and the Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers (now Junior 
Commissioned Officers) in the Corpr of Military Police (India). 
The officers were always seconded to the Corps far a tenure of 
three years or less (more often less) and in some rare cases for 
a second tenure or more. 

From 1948 to 1962 the Corps strength was small and 
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manageable, requiring only a small number of officers who 
could be carefully screened by the Provost Marshal and the 
Military Secretary. These were mostly high average officers 
who left their imprint in some way or other on the path of 
progress of the Corps. 

After 1962, however, came the sudden expansion which 
continued till about 1978. To command and control a provost 
force which had multiplied tenfold since 1948, more officers 
were needed. The whole army, in fact was expanding and more 
Officers were required elsewhere. Our Military Secreitary’s 
Branch was in a dilemma and could no longer pick and choose 
suitable officers for the Corps which, naturally had a detri- 
mental effect on the performance of the Corps as a whole. 

The cry for a permanent cadre of officers for the Corps has 
been raised since its inception and espccially after the CRMP 
in the U.K. had succeeded in getting their permanent cadre of 
officers. However, the cry became rather vociferous from 1962 
onwards. The attempt made during 1972 by Brigadier 
R.S. Pathania came pretty close to success and merits mention. 

A very high level meeting held at Army HQ under the 
chairmanship of Field Marshal S.H.F.J. Maneckshaw, M.C, 
Chief of the Army Staff, considered the submission, of the 
Provost Marshal in detail. The gist of the minutes of the meet- 
ing reads : ‘‘During the conference, the COAS stated that from 
the experience gained, the raising of a separate cadre of officers 
for each small corps was not advisable. 

“In view of past experience, the COAS was not in favour 
of ‘immediately’ accepting a permanent cadre of officers for the 
Corps of Military Police. If such a cadre was formed, it is likely 
that the officers who valunteer to serve in that cadre would be 
those who had no future in their own corps and as such our 
hope to get the better quality of officers in the CMP will remain 
unfulfilled. Many of these officers could turn out to be a burden 
to the CMP and it would, at that stage, be difficult to return 
them to their original Corps’. 

“The COAS, therefore suggested that an Army Order, in 
consultation with the Military Secretary be issued to carry out 
a screening of all officers now serving in the Corps of Military 
Police. Those officers who are considered unsuitable will be 
posted out.” 
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“The Military Secretary and the Provost Marshal as the 
Adjutant General’s representative, will carefully screen the 
officers considered for posting to the Corps of Military Police. 
Only those officers acceptable from all points of view, in future 
be posted to the provost units. Such officers will be posted to 
the Corps of Military Police for a tenure of 3 years. At the end 
of that tenure, those officers who volunteer to serve with the 
CMP for a further perod and, ‘if found suitable’, by the Provost 
Marshal may be given an extension of tenure upto a maximum 
of 3 years”? 

Though the long standing question was once again shelved, 
it is pertiaent that the Field Marshal noted that a cadre of 
permanent officers for the Corps was not ‘advisable’ for a small 
Corps and the creation of such a cadre ‘immediately’ was not 
favoured. The conference also seemed to have accepted that 
the officer situation in the Corps was not as good as one would 
like it to be and recommended a system of screening the officers 
then serving in the Corps and also that the officers for posting 
to the Corps in future should also be screened by the Provost 
Marshal as Adjutant General’s representative and the Military 
Secretary. 

After 1972, there was further expansion of the Corps till by 
about 1978, its strength reached about 8000. This large force 
distributed throughout India needed at least some officers of 
high calibre and Brig Raghbir Singh rightly addressed himself 
to this problem. His dedicated work finally led to a representa- 
tion to the COAS Gen OP Malhotra, PVSM on 16 Deo 80 in” 
which Gen CN Somanna and he effectively projected the 
difficulties the corps was facing. Though nothing concrete 
emerged, there was a complete understanding of the CMP 
position all the participants, which augurs well for the Corps. 

Another project of Brig Raghbir was to project a request to 
the COAS to consent to becoming the honourary colonel of the 
Corps. This was turned down, but in a qualified manner “when 
the discipline state of the Corps improves drastically I will 
consider it”. And to this end the Provost Marshal devoted 
much of his energies. His personal routine instructions on the 
subject and numerous visits to units brought about a good 
response and the incidence of red ink entries dropped dramati- 
cally from 150 to 40 a quarter at the time of his departure. 
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During his tenure many other schemes were projected and 
some finalised. Bangalore was finally accepted as the Centre’s 
home; the MP trade group rose from group D to group C; the 
height for MP entrants was raised to 5 ft 8 inches; a cummer- 
bund was authorised on ceremonial occasions. A new special 
army order was published on the CMP role, functions, powers 
and charter of duties and responsibilities of commanders; a case 
to reorganise the corps ona standard establishment including 
equipment and transport; and sanction to wear the lanyard on 
the right shoulder in keeping with the tradition of all ex 
“Royal” regiments and Corps. 

The year 1979 started with a bang for the Corps when its 
contingent at the Republic Day Parade marched past the 
President of India and drew tumultuous applause from the 
spectators. They won the first position and the much coveted, 
newly introduced COAS rolling trophy for the ‘best marching 
contingent’. Lt Gen S.K. Sinha, PVSM, the Adjutant General, 
conveyed his appreciation in the following words : “Your 
contingent put up a very fine all-round performance which was 
appreciated by all. Please keep it up”. The contingent was led 
by Capt H.P.S. Nagra, a tall and imposing officer from the 
CMP Centre. The men who took part were drawn from all 
provost units and trained at the Centre under the watchful eye 
of Col W.H. Grant, the Centre Commandant. During his 
Previous tenure, too, he had supervised and guided the CMP 
contingent to victory. 

Another welcome development during 1979 was the 
upgradation of the appointments of all Corps APMs, Officers 
Commanding Army Headquarters Provost Unit, all Command 
and Corps Provost units to the rank of Lt Col as a permanent 
measure; and all officers commanding Area and Divisional 
Provost Units to Lt Col as a temporary measure from 22 August 
1979. Thus the Corps is now authorised 66 Lt Cols as against 
only 7 authorised earlier. 

There was also a windfall in the career prospects of the 
JCOs and jawans of the Corps. There was a review of the career 
opportunities of Forces personnel in general and the Corps 
received a good share of the cake. In consequence, the rank 
structure was varied to accommodate to 30 Sub Majors, 232 
Subedars, 154 Naib Subedars, 665 Havildars and 1185 Naiks. 
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There was also a great improvement in the rank structure of 
clerical, general duty, drivers and tradesmen cadres in the 
Corps. 

The cadre review also benifited the officer cadre and as a 
Ttesult the Provost Marshall’s appointment was upgraded to 
Maj General and on 15 May 81 Brig Raghbir Singh handed 
over to Maj Gen S Krishnamurthy, AVSM. 

The Corps owes a lot to Brig Raghbir. Even the publication 
of this Corps history would not have progressed as it has done 
without his dynamic leadership. 

For his exceptional devotion to duty and dedicated service 
as Provost Marshal, his name was brought to the notice of the 
Chief of the Army Staff and he was awarded the COAS 
commendation card on Republic Day 1980. Incidentally, he is 
the first Provost Marshal to be so honoured. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Governnent of India, Ministry of Railways (Railway Board) letter 
No 1000-TG/55/13 dated 2 Dec 1955. 

. Army Order No 224, 1954. 

. PMRI No 12 dated 27 Sep 1956. 

- PMRI No 6 dated 5 Nov 1957. 

. Extracted from the Digest of Service, CMP C&S P, 154. 
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THE CMP CENTRE AND SCHOOL 


The first peace establishment of the Centre after World 
War II catered for the training of 120 probationers at a time. 
The sanctioned establishment of 7 officers, 12 JCOs, 385 other 
ranks and 34 non-combatants un-enrolled totalling 438, came 
into effect on 1 Sept 1947. However, difficulty was experienced 
in getting suitable volunteers forthe Corps. So the planned 
strength of the probationers course of 120 per quarter was not 
subscribed to, in full by the infantry, artillery, and armoured 
corps centres. The strength of various courses had to be 
reduced to 72 i. e. 48 from Infantry and 12 each from armour- 
ed corps and artillery. 

The main reason for jawans from other arms not 
volunteering for the CMP was that the Corps did not offer 
enough incentive either in terms of material benefits or in 
terms of promotion prospects. Armoured corps and artillery 
personnel were mostly specialist tradesmen, drawing pay of a 
group higher than the military policemen, who were in group 
E. Further, the trade training they received in their CorPs was 
of little or no use when employed as military policemen. In 
the infantry, which was also expanding, the educated soldiers 
had better career opportunities. : 

To tide over this difficulty, Lt Col S.L. Menezes, AAG in 
PS 1 who was dealing with the provost policy in the Adjutant 
General’s Branch, suggested direct recruitment of educatio- 
nally qualified persons to the Corps. These men, after their 
basic training in infantry regimental centres, would be posted 
tothe CPM Centre, and after provost training would be 
absorbed as military policemen. Alternatively, he also suggest- 
ed that the terms for transfer made more attractive. 
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Lt Col Manohar Lal, the Centre Commandant, was of a 
different opinion. He felt that experience and character and 
not only education would make a better policeman. He, 
however, supported the alternative proposal to enhance the 
basic rank of military policeman to Naik. 

In Jul 1949, the policy of direct recruitment to the Corps 
was accepted in principle, but it was not introduced till 1962. 
Lt Col Manohar Lal suggested that, to attract better educatio- 
nally qualified men, the pay group of the military policeman 
be raised from Group E to C. He also recommended that the 
basic training be carried out at the CMP Centre and School 
itself. The Centre establishment would be revised to include a 
basic training company and a Provost School. This separate 
wing would have the requisite instructional and supervisory 
staff to conduct the new entrant courses in law, police and 
traffic control duties and to train them as Class III drivers. By 
the end of 1949, the proposal was only approved for a Provost 
School. This school was elevated to a Category ‘A’ Establish- 
ment, while the Centre portion remained a Category ‘B’ 
Establishment. The proposal to upgrade the pay group was 
also accepted in principle, but came into effect only in Jun 
1951. 

The Corps found a friend and well-wisher in Lt Col S.L. 
Menezes (later Lt General, Vice Chief of the Army Staff). It 
was due to his untiring energy, foresight and a clear under- 
standing of the role of the military Police that the Corps owes 
its existence today. He was also responsible to initiate a 
special message of appreciation of the military policemen by 
General K.M. Cariappa, the Commander in Chief, which 
boosted up the morale of military policemen all over. (1) 

On 4 May 1949, the first officers’ basic provost course 
(OBP in short) after Independence, OBP-24, with a strength 
of ten officers, commenced at the CPM Centre, Faizabad. 
Capt Shiv Karan Singh, the Centre QM (and Commandant in 
1965-68), Capt R. Ganapathi (Deputy Commandant and Chief 
Instructor 1967-70), Capt A.N. Gupta (APM Army HQ 1968- 
69) were amongst the first batch of ten officers. Major N.K. 
Anklesaria was the Chief Instructor. 
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On 6 May 1950, the revised charter of responsibilities of 
the Corps of Military Police was published in an Army 
Order. (2) 

The peace establishment of the Centre adopted in 1947 and 
amended in Jul 1949, was taken upfor revision on 21 Feb 
1951. The sponsor once again, was Lt Col Lt Col S.L. 
Menezes, on behalf of Brigadier Ram Singh, the Director of 
Personnel Service and the Ex-officio Provost Marshal. 
However, the Army Standing Establishment Committee 
approved only 9 Officers, 13 JCOs, 28 Havildars, 51 Naiks, 61 
civilian lascars, 10 extra regimental employees from the 
E.M.E. and Education Corps totalling 355. The Centre and 
School was designed to train at any one time, 15 officers, 170 
probationers and 10 recruits on basic training. It was 
organised into an Administrative Group consisting of Centre 
HQ, Duty Company, and a Training Group consisting of 
School HQ, Mechanical Transport Company, Police Probatio- 
ner Company and a Provost School. It came into effect on 
1 May 1951. 

On 9 Jun 1951, the proposal to raise the pay group of the 
military policemen to Group D was approved 

On 10 Sept 1951, a Dairy Farm was started with eight 
buffaloes which arrived from the Military Dairy Farm, Meerut. 
Milk was supplied to the families of the Jawans. Capt V.N. 
Megha, the Adjutant, was posted out to 25 Infantry Division 
Provost unit and Capt C.V. Donoghue took his place. On 8 
Nov 1951, the first Annual Provost Officers’ Conference was 
held, presided over by Lt Col Manohar Lal. Lt Col S. 
Nagaratnam, DPM HQ Western Command, Major H.K.K. 
Shula, APM XI Corps, Major N.U. Desai, APM 5 Inf DiV, 
Major Rajindra Singh, APM 21 Lof C Area, Major N.K. 
Anklesaria, APM 26 Inf Div, Capt V.K. Jha, OC 50 Para Bde 
Independant Provost Unit, Capt J.J. Jones, OC, 23 L of C 
Provost Unit Poona and Capt B.D. Misra, OC, 61 Provost 
Unit, Bombay attended the conference. 

The next day the ninth anniversary of the Corps was 
celebarated for the first time with a ceremonial parade in the 
morning and a barakhana in the evening. At the conference, 
Major N.U. Desai, with his vast experience of the provost 
units dating from 1943, offered very constructive suggestions. 
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On 15 Mar 1952, the Record Office establishment was 
increased. The overworked clerical staff breathed a sigh of 
relief. Havildar Clerk Balwant Singh, who later received a 
special list commission, was promoted to Jemadar Head Clerk 
and many new faces came into the Record Office. During May 
1952, Major J.K.K. Shukla, the Kumaon Regiment, relieved 
Major F.S. Sondhi as instructor class ‘B’. He became the 
Training Major. 

Since a band platoon had been sanctioned from 1 May 
1951, Lt Col Manohar Lal set about raising one from scratch. 
Havildar Mohan Massey was a band master serving with the 
Raja of Balrampur’s (Banares) band, which was being wound 
up. He, with eleven trained bandsmen and their instruments, 
were enrolled as the first batch of musicians. Havildar Mohan 
Massey who was promoted to the VOC's rank, worked to 
“develop and train the raw recruits to make up the full band 
complement. Unfortunately, he did not live long to see the 
fruits of his hard labour. He passed away owing to heart 
failure, on 28 Nov 1954. 

Sub Major Autar Singh, a tall Sikh with and impressive 
personality, took over as Centre Subedar Majoron 13 Sept 
1948 after Sub Major Ganesha Ram. Though he had served 
in the Army for 27 long years, at heart he remained a farmer. 
On becoming the Sub Major of the Centre, he put to the 
Plough all the land lying vacant in and around the Centre 
lines. With the dairy farm added to the project, he was 
certainly the happiest and busiest of all the JCOs. During his 
tenure, 1948-53, the Centre reaped a rich harvest and built 
up its regimental funds. 

General K.M. Cariappa, the Commander-in-Chief, visited 
the Centre and School on 18 Oct 1952 and addressed all 
officers in the station. It was the proud privilege of the Centre 
to provide him a guard of honour on his arrival at the landing 
ground 5 Kms away. 

Driving and riding formed one of the most important part 
of the probationer’s training in the school. A driving track 
which included all aspects of driving and riding was improvis- 
ed, using the mum ramparts of an old fort on the banks of the 
Sarju (built by the Nawab of Oudh during 1765 but now in 
Tuins) to simulate ‘hill’ driving. There were steep gradients, 
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blind corners, sharp turns, narrow culverts and one way 
bridges. 

On 11 Dec 1952, the second Annual Provost Officers’ 
Conference started under the chairmanship of Lt Col Manohar 
Lal. The Corps Day was also celebrated. It was in this year 
that a motor cycle trick riding and acrobatic display was put 
up for the first time. From 15 Oct 1952 yet another establish- 
ment change took place. The Centre lost the appointment of 
Assistant Commandant and Chief Instructor, and the overall 
strength was also reduced from 355 to 335. It was reorganised 
into a Centre HQ, M.T. Training Company and Police Proba- 
tioner and Provost Company. The Provost School was 
eliminated. 

The new year, 1953, dawned with the news that the CMP 
Centre had been adjudged the best unit in the Uttar Pradesh 
Area in equipment maintenance. There was also sad _ news. 
After about nine years of distinguished and dedicated service 
to the Corps, Lt Col Manohar Lal was to be reverted to his 
parent regiment-9 PUNJAB. He was APM Sind Area prior 
to partition, a training wing commander in HQ and Depot 
CMP (I) and the first Indian officer to command the Centre. 
Lt Col Brijpal Singh, Vr C, who was then DPM Western 
Command, relieved him on 9 Feb 1953. 

While Lt Col Manohar Lal established a firm base for the 
administration of the Centre, Lt Col Brij Pal Singh’s forte was 
training, for it was under him that the gigantic task of updat- 
ing the syllabi and precis of the Centre was undertaken. With 
Capt R Ganapathy to help him the work took about six 
months, taking place mostly during the night. The sources for 
these were the Corps Standing Instructions issued by Brigadier 
A.R. Forbes ; notes left by Lt Col D.R. Dutton and other 
Chief Instructors—Major N.K. Anklesaria and Major P.S. 
Sondhi; the Manuals of the Corps of Royal Military Police, 
(United Kingdom), the Australian, Canadian and United 
States Army Military Police; Military Training notes and 
pamphlets issued during the war relating to movements of 
formations in the field. These were collated. 

The JCOs and NCOs with war experience in the provost, 
such as Sub Major Autar Singh, Sub Harjallu Singh and Sub 
Ram Chander were interviewed and their practical experience 
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were recorded. At the end of 1954, the Corps had a new set 
of precis covering all the important subjects. 

The next major task was writing the Manual for the Corps 
of Military Police. Capt K Dhrub Singh, OC 25 Div Provost 
Unit and Capt R Ganapathy were entrusted with this task 
and the final product, approved and published in 1966, was 
included as a GS publication in 1970. (3). 

29 Aug 1953 was a trying day for the Centre. Lt Gen Sant 
Singh, GOC-in-C Eastern Command, was scheduled to inspect 
units in the station. The day literally startee with a bang as 
the General’s arrival coificided with an actual earthquake! No 
major damage occurred, but a fair amount of plaster came 
down, spoiling the all round spit and polish. However, this was 
nothing compared with the earthquake that followed in which 
the GOC-in-C, while admiring a rose in the Centre garden, 
found to his dismay the whole wretched plant keeling over. 
{t had probably been shoved into the ground the night before 
by an extra keen jawan. General Sant Singh broke off the 
inspection in a terrible huff and turning to Lt Col Brij Pal 
Singh told him, “You will hand over a written paper by 1300 
hrs today, stating reasons why this Centre and School should 
not be disbanded!” 

The paper was duly produced and it proved to be a 
masterly piece of psychology. Gen Sant Singh had been the 
first Indian GOC of the Red Eagle Division, and the team of 
officers who tackled the paper dwelt at length on the achieve- 
ments of 4 Indian Division Provost Unit in Africa, Italy and 
elsewhere. 

The General arrived at the Officers’ Mess for lunch at 
1330 hrs. He was all smiles as he pulled out the letter from 
his pocket and waving it about said, “Dammit, you fellows 
have touched my weakest spot. Yes, I suppose that the Indian 
Army cannot do without the white belts’’. 

On 30 Aug 1953, Col Sheikh Mohiuddin, the Provost 
Marshal, visited the Centre and School for the first time after 
assuming the appointment. He stayed for three days and went 
through all aspects of adminstration and training, He promised 
to get more funds released from the M.T. Directorate. On 
6 Sep 1953, the contingent for the United Nations Custodian 
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Force for Korea embarked at Madras. Major Chet Ram was 
the OC and the contingent includeo sueh MP stalwarts as 
Sub Karam Singh, Havildar Raj Singh, seven foot tall L/Nk 
Veeran, L/Nk K.K. Moorti, L/NK Janaki Raman, L/Nk 
Kishen Chand, L/Nk Tara Singh, and scores of other equally 
dedicated policemen. 

The peace establishment was revised during Jul 1954. The 
Centre was once again reorganised into a Centre HQ anda _ 
Training Group with a Group HQ, Military Police Wing and 
Mechanical Transport Wing. The appointment of Deputy 
Commandant and the Chief Instructor was revived and one 
of the company commanders became a Major. However, one 
officer was eliminated, thus reducing the total officer strength 
froin 8 to 7. There was also an overall reduction of 34 men 
from the previous establishment, making a total of 301 all 
ranks. The commitments, however, remained the same. There 
was also a reduction of 12 moter cycles, 12 bicycles and 5 
trucks 15 cwt. 

On 14 Apr 1954, two 35 mm cine projectors were received 
from the Ordnance along with some old British training films 
dealing with provost duties in peace and war. From then 
onwards these films were shown to the students. Col W.H. 
Grant arranged for the shooting of a training film in Hindi 
covering all aspects of provost functions, during his second 
tenure in 1978. 

Normal film shows were also started by procuring com- 
mercial feature films on hire. 

During 1955, two important projects were undcrtaken. 
One was the completion of a new draft for the manual. The 
second one was the preparation and submission of a letaiied 
statement of case for the establishment of a Military Prison in 
Secunderabad. 

Major H.K.K. Shukla left to attend the Staff College 
Course at Wellington during Jan 1955. Major A. Guha 
arrived in his place during Aug 1955 and Capt R. Ganapathi 
was posted out. 

In Nov 1955, the peace establishment was again revised. 
The Provost School was reintroduced but it had no officer 
authorised to run it. The senior company commander, in 
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addition to his duties, was expected to look after the school. 
Major C.L. Trikha, the M.T. Company Commander, was 
nominated for the purpose. Major A. Guha continued to 
be the Assistant Commandant and Chief Instructor, although 
Major C.L. Trikha was the de facto Chief Instructor in the 
School. 

The advent of 1956 saw Capt Ram Labhya, Record Officer, 
leaving for Delhi to taken on a new assignment. He had 
Struggled hard for 8 long years from 1949 to Te-establish 
the CMP Record Office on a firm footing. When he took 
over the Records as the Senior Record Officer, it faced 
problems caused by the release of a large number of war time 
military policemen, repatriation of British elemenls transfer of 
Muslim elements to Pakistan and reduction of the Corps 
strength during 1946-48. 

There followed a sudden expansion and an equally sudden 
reduction during 1952-55. It is to his credit that Capt 
Labhya and his team of clerks took these problems in their 
Stride. 

On 22 Jun, Lt Col Brijpal Singh, after a three year tenure 
as Commandant, was posted to 17 Rajput. Lt Col Pahlad 
Singh relieved him. During his tenurc, the Corps continued 
to maintain the pace of progress set by Lt Col Manohar Lal. 
The School became, in due course, one of the best military 
police training institutions east of Suez. 

In Sep, Major A. Guha, Assistant Commandant and 
Chief Instructor, visited the Naval Provost Establishment at 
Bombay and Bangalore on a liaison visit to acquaint himself 
with the Naval Provost. The Air Force also started sending 
their provost officers and sergeants for training in provost 
duties. The first Air Force Provost Officer to attend an 
Officers’ Basic Provost Course, Serial No 12 from 24 Jan to 
5 Mar 1955, was No 3691 Flying Officer M.G. Hastak from 
No 12 Provost and Security Flight. From then onwards, the 
CMP School has continued to train the Air Force Provost 
Officers, although the junior Air Force policemen have ceased 
to attend courses. 

It will not be out of place to briefly review here the 
working of the Provost School from 1949 to 1955. It was 
conducted the Officers’ Basic Provost, JCOs’ Referesher, 
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Senior NCOs; Section Commanders, Advance Military Police 
Course for Junior ranks and promotion cadres for Naik to 
Havildar and Havildar to JCO. Upgrading cadres for Group 
‘D were also conducted. 

From 29 May 1950, Garrison Military Policemen’s Course 
of 6 weeks duration was introduced. The aim of the course, 
as expressed by Colonel Manohar Lal, was to train and turn 
‘out efficient Garrison Military Policemen to help the formation 
‘commanders, who always faced a shortage of provost personnel 
in their formations. This trained manpower with the units 
could also be requisitioned by the formation provost in an 
emergeney. Vacancies were. allotted by Army HQ directly to 
Commands, who ‘sub-allotted ,them to the formations. The 
course capacity was 30. This ¢ course continued till about 1970 
by when almost every formation ‘had been provided with 
adequate provost cover. 

In May 1957, four teams led by JCOs, were sent out to 
various infantry regimental centres in an effort to get suitable 
volunteers for the Corps. On their return, the teams reported 
that there were qualified volunteers, for the Corps but many 
of them were being discouraged by their units. The latter 
would spare only those whom they ‘themselves did not wish to 
retain. 

The first Reunion of the Corps was s held from 16 to 18 Oct 
1957. The Colonel Commandant, Major Gencral Thakur Sheo 
Datt Singh and Colonel R.V. Karve, MBE, were the chief 
guests. The three hectic days were packed with various events, 
47 military police pensioners and 97 outstation serving military 
policemen attended the function, which went off well. The 
only slip-up was that the organisers had not thought of 
inviting the old provost officérs to join in this first ever 
reunion. 

In May, Sub Major Sis Ram retired after 27 years of 
service. He was granted the Honorary rank of Lieut in the 
active list. Sub Harjalu Singh became the Centre Sub Major. . 

On 7 Jul 1958, Lt General .S.P.P. Thorat, D.S.0, GOC- 
in-C, Eastern Command inspected the Centre. He was one of 
those generals in the Indian Army who appreciated the work 
of military policemen. He said in one of his personal letters 
dated 30 Sep 1954 to Col Sheikh Mohiuddin, the Provost 
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Marshal, “Before I write anything else let me say with all the 
honesty at my disposal that the members of the CMP with 
whom I had the honour of serving with in Korea, dida 
magnificent job of work. They were outstanding not only 
in their professional work and meticulous turnout but 
they earned the universal praise by their gentlemanly 
behaviour. . .”” (4) 

On 28 Aug; Mr V.N. Giri, Governor of UP visited the 
unit and expressed his satisfaction on the orderly manner of 
the functioning of the Centre. “‘Little did he know that the 2 
hours notice for his visit was too short for any unit and every 
one had worked in top gear during those two hours”. 

1959 opened up with a visit of Brigadier Ram Singh, 
Commander Lucknow Sub Area, who was to become: the 
Colonel Commandant a year later. On 29 May Lt Col Dharam 
Singh M.V.C, relieved Lt Col Pahlad, Singh, who left on 
posting to 14 Jammu and Kashmir Militia. Before he left, 
he arranged for the publication of the first issue of the Corps 
News Letter. 

Major General Thakur Sheo Datt Singh again visted the 
Centre from 20 to 22 Nov, 1959, this time to bid farewell as he 
was to relingquish the appointment in Jan 1960. 

Since he had taken over as the Colonel Commandant of the 
Corps in Jan 1950, he had worked ceaselessly to develop the 
Corps on the right lines. His advice and guidance on all 
Corps matters were always sought. and gladly given. The 
upgradation of the pay group of the military policemen to 
Group D, the sanction of the Military Prison Establishment 
and many welfare measures werc due to his personal interest 
and drive. The Corps will remember his dedicated service for 
a long time to come. ; 

The year 1960 dawned with the announcement that 
Brigadier Ram Singh, then Commander Lucknow Sub Area, 
was to assume the coveted appointment of the Colonel 
Commandant of the Corps from 28 Apr 1960. 

During the year many new provost units were raised at the 
Centre and despatched to their parent formations. 114 
Infantry Brigade Provost Section under Jem Sharam Singh, 
XXXIII Corps Provost Unit under Capt N.K. Singh and 165 
Inf Bde Provost Section under Major R.S. Ayer, were some 
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of the units raised during 1960. The Corps anniversary was 
celebrated from 20 to 22 Marchand he was the chief guest. 
1960 also saw Major R.S. Ayer return to the Centre to become 
the Assistant Commandant and Chief Instructor. 

In the wake of the 1962 NEFA reverses, the whole army 
expanded quite rapidly and a number of new formations were 
raised. Naturally the Centre was hard put to turn out more 
trained personnel to provide for the newly raised units and to 
reinforce those units those strength had been increased. 
Infantry regimental centres had their hands full in their own 
expansion programmes and this resulted in the basic training 
of MP recruits being reverted to the CMP Centre itself and 
direct recruitment to the Corps commenced in mid 1963. 

The sudden expansion also brought about a large number 
of promotions at the junior levels. To make these NCOs fit 
for promotion, refresher courses were required to be conduc- 
ted. Taking all these factors into consideration, the Centre 
was directed to submit a proposal for an interim establish- 
ment, designed to have under training at any one time 15 
Officers, 300 each on military police training, driving and 
maintenance training and basic military training. In addition 
there were a further 150 on Cadres and Courses, totalling 1065 
trainees and students. The interim establishment was accepted 
a and sanctioned from 1 Jul 1963, for a period of two years. 

From Jan 1963, the frequency and the capacity of the 
courses and cadres were increased, but the duration was 
reduced as a temporary measure. The officers course lasted 
for only three weeks. 

On 14 Mar, 1963, Sub Major and Honorary Lieut 
Harjallu Singh retired from service. He had joined the Corps 
during 1942 and had served in various provost units during the 
Burma Campaign with great distinction. He was a quiet and 
calm JCO who rarely lost his temper. Sub Major Bagga Singh 
relieved him on 17 Mar 1963. 

During the latter half of 1963, six Communication Zone 
Provost Units, four airfield provost units and three bde provost 
units were raised at Faizabad and other places. 

On 19 Jul, four basic training companies each with a 
strength of about 300, were organised. Two more were added 
during Aug to cater for increased intakes. 
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During Lt Col Onkar Deva’s tenure, apart from the vast 
expansion of the Corps, direct recruitment, increase in courses 
and cadres, and a larger establishment at the Centre and 
School, another important achievement was the construction 
of avery beautiful and impressive temple to Lord Rama and 
his consort, Shri Janaki Devi, near the Centre lines. No doubt 
Faizabad and Ayodhya abound in such temples, but this one, 
called the ‘CMP Mandir’, built by the Military Policemen, 
became a special attraction to pilgrims and other visitors. 
Approximately three and a half lakh rupees were spent on the 
construction and installation of deities. After overcoming 
many obstacles, the grand temple came into being in early 
1965. The opening ceremony of the temple was performed on 
14 Feb 1965 by Lt Col Onkar Deva. 

In the 1963 interim establishment which came into effect 
from Jul 1963, a full time Regimental Medical Officer was 
included for the first time, but the post remained unfilled. On 
17 Feb, Capt N. Ganguly, AMC, arrived to fill the vacancy. 
Thus he was the first medical officer to join the Corps. 

In Mar 1964, the strength of the basic trainiag companies 
was reduced as the Corps had nearly made up its strength and 
recruitment was curtailed. 

In Jan 1964 there was a new development. Technical 
Supervision of training in the Centre and School, which was 
vested with M.T. 14 of the Directorate of Military Training, 
was transferred to the Provost Marshal. On 25 and 26 Mar, 
Brig N.K. Lal visited the Centre to carry out his technical 
inspection. 

On 17 and 18 Oct, the Corps anniversary was celebrated. 
Brigadier Ram Singh, the Colonel Commandant, Brigaider 
Harbhajan, Singh Commander Lucknow Sub Area and 


Brigadier N.K. Lal, the Provost Marshal, joined in the 
celebration which was on a low key this time due to other 


commitment, 1964 came to an end with a visit by the Provost 
Marshal on 11 and 12 Dec Capt Pushpindar Kumar was 
posted out on 22 Dec. 

The year 1965 started with the sad news that the basic 
training of recruits at the Centre would cease. Henceforth, 
they could be attached to infantry reimental centres directly 
on enrolment and on completion of recruit training they would 
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be posted to the CMP Centre and School. In consequcnce of 
this policy, the establishment of the Centre was considerably 
reduced. From 1 Feb, the basic training companies were 
wound up. 

On 4 Feb 1955, Lt Col Onkar Deva relinquished his 
command and handed over to Lt Col Shiv Karan Singh, an 
experienced provost officer who had served many tenures in 
the Corps during the forties and fifties. He personally knew 
_ Most of the JCOs of the Corps, and the Corps’ system of 
working and administrative problems. In fact, he was the 
second provost officer to become the Commandant of the 
Centre after Lt Col Manonar Lal left in 1953. All others had 
no previous provost service. 

1965 also found the Corps undergoing vast re-organisation. 
Fourteen new provost units were raised and the strength of 
the existing ones increased. 

The interim establishment adopted in Jul 1963 was then 
slightly revised and became effective upto May 1969. It catered 
for holding at any one time under training 15 officers, 275 on 
military police and 275 on driving and maintenance, 20 on 
basic military training, 150 on cadres and courses, totalling 
737 trainees. It also provided for holding and administeting 
upto 100 personnel in the Depot. The staff of the CMP 
Record Office was also brought under the administrative 
control of the Centre. 

The Centre and School was again reorganised into the 
Centre HQ with a Depot Company and a Training Group 
consisting of Military Police Training Company and Mechani- 
cal Transport Training Company. As the new raisings and 
the contemplated expansion had been completed by the middle 
of 1964 and the Corps was holding enough manpower under 
training and in reserve, it was decided to do away with direct 
enrolment by the end of Dec 1964. Thus the Corps reverted 
to its earlier practice of getting its manpower by receiving 
volunteers from other arms and services from 1 Jan 1965. 

In Oct 1965, it was represented to Army HQ that the 
system of getting driver and general duty categories on extra 
regimental employment from other arms and services, which 
had been in vogue since Feb 1963, was not working well and 
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had many disadvantages. It ‘took two more years to get this 
system anbulled. ; 

In Sep 1965, the confiict with Pakistan started. Four 
prisoner of war cages (now transit camps) and one prisoner of 
war camp, were raised and experienced personnel were ‘milked’ 
from other provost units to man them. 

On 12 Sep Capt K.S. Kahlon assumed the appointment 
of Adjutant, relieving Capt A.X.D.R.P. Ferrao, who was 
posted out to command the Shanti Provost Section with the 
United Nations contingent at Gaza (Egypt). Major Mohindar 
Singh, M.C., also reverted to regimental duty on 20 Sep. On 
24, Major Roop Singh left to take over as Commandant of 
No 4 Prisoner of War Cage, Panagarh. On 17 Oct, Brig 
Shivindar Singh visited the Centre. The Corps Anniversary, 
scheduled for 18 Oct was cancelled due to the emergency. The 
annual Provost Officers’ Conference was, however, held 
between 25 and 27 Nov. Brig Shivindar Singh presided and 
all DPMs and APMs attended. 

On4 Jan 1966, Major Govid Singh who had been the 
company commander of M.P. Training Company for about of 
year, left on posting. On 16 Jan, Sub Major and Honorary 
Lt Bagga Singh proceeded on leave pending retirement after 
serving for 32 years, the majority of which he spent with 
the provost. In 1942, he was one of the Indian NCOs selected 
as an instructor to tour Provost Units ‘in Paiforce. A tall 
upright Sikh with an impressive personality, he was a good 
administrator and also a profossienal military Policeman. On 
26 Jan, he was granted the rank of Honorary Capt, a well 
earned reward for meritorious service. 

During Jun 1967, a research and development cell was 
opened at the School with the object of developing various 
equipment peculiar to provost. Some of the aids developed 
during 1953-55 and during 1967-70 are now in use such as 
the static speed check system using reflectors, box type night 
signs and folding frames to support canvas sign boards. 

The long awaited Manual of Corps of Military Police was 
finally released to provost units and formations during 1967. 
Thereafter, in became the authority for provost policy, role, 
responsibilities and employment. It was uygroded as a General 
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Staff publication in 1970, when some of the staff officers at a 
few Formation HQ disputed its authority. 

On 13 Nov the annual Provost Officers’ eonference assem- 
bled. Major General Ram Singh, the Colonel Commandant 
presided and Brigadier R.S. Butalia, The Provost Marshal, all 
DPMs, APMs and a few selected senior officers commanding 
Provost units attended. One of the novelties in the conference 
was the conduct of a model outdoor exercise to help explain 
the organisation and role of Provost during a division’s advance 
to contract. 

On 8 Apr 1968, Lt General J.S. Dhillon, Padma Bhushan, 
GOC-in-C Central Command, visited the Centre and School. 
During the course of his visit he sat in onasand model 
discussion of the Senior NCOs Course and was suprised to 
hear tnem discussing the moves,of Corps and Divisions. 

The appointment of the Commandant of the Centre was 
upgraded to the rank of full Colonel from 1 Mar 1968, in 
conformity with the policy of upgrading the rank of all 
regimental centres to that rank. 

After the loss of direct enrolment for the Corps in Jan 
1965, the old problem arose of getting suitable volunteers 
from other arms, especially from the infantry and armoured 
Corps. Not only was there a shortage of volunteers, but the com- 
manding officers, quite naturally, were unwilling to let any of 
their better man go. 

Fortunately, from Nov 1868, it was decided to re-introduce 
direct recruitment for 50 percent of the requirements of the 
Corps with the remainder to be obtained by transferring 
volunteers. It was also decided by Army HQ that these new 
intakes would in future report only to the Guards, Para and 
Rajput Training Centres for their basic training. 

In order to give these “DPMs” an understanding of the 
Strenuous life of an infantry soldier, most of them were atta- 
ched to the infantry battalions for a few months on their 
posting to the provost units. However, it was found that this 
system of attachment did not achieve the primary aim and was 
discontinued. 

On 16 May, 67, a draft design for a new CMP badge 
incorporating the Corps motto “Seva Tatha Sahayatha” and 

‘Sena Police’ in Devnagari script was submitted to the Provost 
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Marshal for obtaining the approval of the President of India. 
A draft Corps March tune composed at the Centre and 
School by Bandmaster Sub Devi Dayal, was also sent off for 
approval. 

On 13 Jul Colonel Harwant Singh, who had a short tenure 
of a year and a quarter, laid down his office on retirement 
and Colonel K.T.J.S. Chhatwal, the Kumaon Regiment, took 
charge. 

During Aug, sanction for the introduction of a short 
course of 6 days’ duration, called the ‘Senior Military Police 
Officers Study Week’ was accorded. Its capacity was 10 
afficers. The aim of the study week was to keep the CMP 
abreast with the rapid modernisation of the Army and also 
to help in the formulation of guiding principles on various 
functions of the provost in different operations of war. 

On 27 Oct, 4233317 Havildar (GD) Banke Bihari Lal, 
nicknamed ‘“‘doctor” for his work in the MI Room was promo- 
ted to the rank of Naib Subedar, thus becoming the first 
General Duty NCO to become a JCO in the Corps. 

The first Senior Military Police Officers’ Study Week was 
tun between 3 and 8 Nov. Brigadier R.S. Butalia, the Provost 
Marshal and Brigadier Raghubir Singh, M.V.C the Provost 
Marshal Designate, Colonel K.T.J.S. Chhatwal, the Comman- 
dant, Lt Col Amarjit Anand, Lt Col C.V. Donoghue Lt, Col 
S. Nagaratnam, Major P.C. Lahiri, Major Gulcharan Singh, 
Major K.S. Grewal, Major Harbans Singh, K.C. Major 
Dalip Singh Bath and Major K.S. Sawhney attended. All thcse 
officers had varied experience in the Corps. All aspects of the 
operational and administrative functions of the Corps and their 
implementation involving the latest tactical doctrines, were 
discussed. 

Subsequently, similar exercises were held for officers basic 
provost courses on other operations of war viz attack, defence, 
withdrawal and opposed river crossing. The development of 
Provost was discussed threadbare and the battle procedures 
for each of these operations were streamlined. 

The officers on the study week also attended a demonstra- 
tion of the newly developed sign posting equipment and offered 
their suggestions. 
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On 6 Dec, Major General S.Y. Munshi, the Chief of Staff, 
HQ Central Command, visited the Centre and witnessed an 
out door exercise for the senior NCOs then in progress on the 
Faizabad Lucknow rood. After the exercise was over he 
commented “This exercise has definitely educated me on the 
Tole of provost in actual operations. It would be useful if some 
of the staff officers dealing with movements attend a similar 
exercise to bring out the problems of movements all the Corps 
and divisional level and how the Provost should be deployed 
to solve them. I am surprised at the knowledge which your 
NCOs possess about control of movements in operations”’. 

On 31 Mar 1970, Sub Head Clerk Kunwar Bahadur Singh 
(affectionately called K.B.) retired. He was the first combatant 
clerk to join the Corps during Jul 1942 when the Corps was 
born and was one of the oldest clerks of the Centre. On 7 
Apr, Naib Subedar Ujjagar Singh took over as the Centre 
Head Clerk. 

On 28 Apr 1970, Major General M.R. Rajwade assumed 
the appaintment of Colonel Commandant. He visited the 
Centre on 14 May and was given a warm welcome. At the 
officers mess dinner, he was presented with a white belt, the 
badges of rank of a Colonel, a CMP cane, a white lanyard 
and a Corps tie. In return, he presented a silver photo frame 
to the officers’ mess. Later he reviewed a ceremonial parade. 
It was on this parade that, for the first time, all officers on 
parade wore the military police pugree with turrah and shamla. 
It was an impressive sight. 

Capt Chunni Lal, the benign Quarter Master, left on 
posting to ASC Ccentre (North) Meerut on 25 July. On 29 Jul 
Lt Col Sewa Ram reported arrival from 104 Air Defence 
Regiment (SA) on re-employment, to relieve Lt Col R. 
Ganapathi proceeding on retirement on 9 Aug. On 4 Aug, 
Capt Amarjit Singh reported to take over as quarter master 
Lt Col Ganapathi was recalled to organise the large number of 
prisoner of war camps during 1971-73, then again in Jun 1977 
to re-write the pamphlet on the ‘Administration of Prisoners 
of War’ with Lt Col C.V. Donoghue, VSM and yet again in Jun 
1979 to research and compile this Corps History. 

Capt Bhupinder Singh, the Guards Regiment, reported on 
14 Aug as company officer and next day Major M.S. Mehta 
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arrived to take over as the Senior Record Officer. In Aug. 
information was received that a military police contingent 
would take part in the Republic Day Parade. Personnel were 
Selected and training Commenced. On 20 Sep, Sub Head Clerk 
Kartar Singh Sethi arrived and took over as the Centre Head 
Clerk in place of Nb Sub Head Clerk Ujjagar Singh. 

During this period, Colonel K.T.J.S. chhatwal, the 
Commandant, encouraged sports and games to a great extent. 
Seven centre football players were selected to represent the 
Command team in 1969-70. 

The annual Provost Officers Conference was held from 2 
to 4 Dec. Lt General Har Prasad, the Vice Chief of Army 
Staff, inaugurated the conference "which was attended by the 
Provost Marshal, the Centre Commandant, DPMS of com- 
mands, two Senior APMS and four senior officers commanding 
units. The points discussed were mostly administrative pro- 
blems. It was in this conference that the proposal to bid for 
an §.I.B. branch in the provost and the introduction of Judo 
training for military policemen was first mooted. 

On 3 Dec 1970, 3947877 Naik (GD) Chrndoo Ram rescued 
a woman who had fallen into a deep well. He supported the 
woman in the water for a good 45 minutes before the rescue 
by ropes could be arranged. For this act of presence of mind, 
bravery and real ‘Seva tatha Sahayata’ he was awarded the 
Sena Medal. 

On 7 Dec Sub Major and Honorary Capt Ram Narain Singh 
proceeded on leave pending retirement. Tall and impressive, 
with a good sense of humour, he had served the Corps for 
about 28 years with great distinction. 

The military police contingent led be Capt Bhupindar 
Singh, took part in the 1971 Republic Day Parade. It came 
out with flying colours having been adjudged the second best in 
marching, drill and interior economy. This success encouraged 
the policemen so much that three years later when they 
returned to Delhi to take part in the Republic Day parade, they 
won the championship outright. 

During Aug and Sep, three provost units were raised at the 
Centre. 16 Independant Armoured Brigade Provost Section 
105 and 111 Communication Zone Provost Unit completed 
their raising in record time and were despatched to their 
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respoctive locations. On 26 Sep, Capt R. Gopal (formerly 
C.G. Rangachari) the Adjutant, left on posting to take over as 
OC I Corps Provost Unit and Capt R.D. Avasthy took his 
place. 

After the 1971 War with Pakistan and the liberation of 
Bangladesh, two prisoner of war camps to hold about 4000 
Pakistani Prisoners of war were established during Jan 1972 
near the Centre in the barracks vacated by a medical battalion 
which had proceeded on active service. The Centre Com- 
mandant was nominated ex-officio Group Commander of No 
8 PW Group HQ. There was no additional staff authorised for 
the Group HQ except what could be made available from the 
Centre’s resources Nb Sub and Honorary Sub Major C. 
Anthony and Nk Clerk P. Gopalakrishna Iyer were awarded 
the Army Commander’s commendation cards for distinguished 
service rendered beyond the normal call of duty, at the 
Prisoners of War Group HQ. 

On 11 Feb. the Chief of the Army Staff, General S.H.F.J. 
Manekshaw, M.C. (later the first Flied Marshal of the Indian 
Army) accompanied by his wife, visited the Prisoner of War 
Camps and the Centre. Ata function under the auspices of 
the Army Wives Welfare Association, a bank draft of 
Rs. 10,000 was presented to Mrs Manekshaw by Mrs Kuldip 
Chhatwal on behalf of the CMP, for the welfare of the war 
disabled or the families of the deceased jawans. 

On 29 and 30 Mar 1972, the Provost Marshal Brigadier 
Raghubir Singh, and Colonel Chhatwal appeared before the 
Army Standing establishment Committee and argued the case 
for the revision of the establishment. In spite of their efforts, 
they could not convince either the Committee or the S.D. 
Directorate. In fact, these authorities were bent upon reducing 
the establishment further, as the emergency had by then 
ceased. A case was submitted to permit the status quo 
to remain at least for another year, by which time it was 
hoped that the situation would change. 

On 11 Apr, Lt General P.S. Bhagat, V.C. GOC-in-C. 
Central Command, paid a visit to the prisoner of war camps. 

From Aug the sports season started. The Centre’s football 
team won the Central Command Championship defeating the 
famous Gorkha Brigade team. Sepoy (MP) A. Masilamani, 
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the centre forward, was the star turn of this victory and 
Sepoy (MP) Sunderesan under the bar was superb. Both of 
them were selected for the Centra Command team. The 
Centre’s swimming team also won the Sub Area Championship 
and the Basketball Championship. The athletics team also did 
extremely well and the policemen annexed many prizes as 
the team stood first. These victories in sports and games only 
prove that military policemen are second to none if given 
proper incentive and encouragement. 

On 8 Nov. Subedar Head Clerk Kartar Singh was promoted 
to Sub Major. It was the first time that the Centre Head 
Clerk became a Subedar Major, Although Sub Clerk G.D. 
Pande in the P.M’s Office and Sub B.D. Malthotra in the 
Record Office had already reached that rank eariler. Major 
General A.M. Vohra, Director of Military Training visited 
end saw the standard of training in the School. on 22 Mar, 
Group Capt R.N. Bakshi, the Provost Marshal of the Indian 
Air Force visited the Centre and School. He saw the training 
imparted to J.A.F. Officers and the NCOs. He was presented 
with a Corps Memento. He was the first IAF. Provost Marshal 
to visit the Centre. 

On 2 Apr, Colonel W.H. Grant reported from HQ 57 
Mountain Division to assume command from Colonel K.T.J.S. 
Chhatwal. On 7 Apr Colonel K.T.J.S. Chhatwal left to the 
strains of the drums and pipes playing ‘Auld lang Syne’. 

On 11 Jul, Lt General N.S. Nair, PVSM, Adjutant General, 
Army HQ, visited the Centre and many administrative and 
training problems were discussed. Colonel W.H. Grant Discuss- 
ed the inadequate staff strength that was hampering the training 
of the military policemen. 

On 7 Oct. during the Dussehra celebration, while address- 
ing the congregation, Shri H.L. Mishra who had been in the 
Centre as a civilian clerk for about 15 years and had played 
a leading part in the construction of the temple, lamented the 
absence of a war memorial to perpetuate the memory of those 
military policemen killed in action. Thus he set the ball 
rolling for a war memorial. The idea caught on and the 
project was completed within a year. 

The credibility and reputation of the CMP School was 
further enhanced when two foreign officers, in addition to the 
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usual two IAF Officers, one from Tanzania and one from 
Bengla Desh, attended Officers Basic Provost Course Serial 
No 59 from 5 Nov 1973. f 

The year 1974 brought the good news that the CMP 
contingent had fared very well at the Army Day Parade on 
15 Jan, giving further hopes of winning the final compeition on 
the Republic Day Parade on the 26th. It did not belie the 
hopes raised. It won by a very wide margin. Incinedtally it was 
the first contigent from a young service corps to beat all the 
old infantry regiments. On 29 Jan 1974, the members of the 
contingent paraded again as their contingent commander Capt 
RAK Maneck received the coveted trophy from Major 
General E De Souza. PVSM, GOC, Delhi Area. 

A new peace establishment of the Centre and School was 
adopted on | Feb 74. Its salient features were upgradation of 
the rank of the second in command and the chief instructor to 
‘that of Lieutenant Colonel and redesignating the appointment 
as Deputy Commandant and Chif Instructor. Other posts 
were one Major and one Capt each as company commander 
and company officer respectively for Basic Military Training, 
Provost Training and Driving and Maintenance Training 
Companies; a caption each for Cntre HQ and Motor Tracsport 
company as company commanders; one lieutenant as company 
“commander for Depot Company and lastly an instructor class 
<C’ (Capt) for the School. One Capt (A.M.C) was attached as 
Regimental Medical Officer. There was also a proportionat 
increase in the establishment of JCOs, ORs and civilian staff. 

Lt Col S.M. Charupa reported and assumed the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Commandant and Chief Instructor on 25 Mar 
1974. Thus he became the first selection grade Lt Col to hold 
the appointmant of Deputy Commandant and Chief Instructor. 
Under the stewardship of Colonel W.H. Grant, training 
progressed steadily. Lectures and demonstrations planned in 
1953 and which were still being conducted, were modified to 
suit modern techniques. Colonel Grant gave utmost importance 
to a high standard of discipline, drill and physical fitness. 

During 1973, Sub (MP) Manbar Singh Negi was sent on 
detective training to the Central Detective Training and 
Forensic Institute, Calcutta. On return, he commenced imparting 
the same instructions to military policemen on courses and 
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cadres. At the same time judo training was started. Today 
there are special courses on Special Investigation techniques 
and the Corps has the only qualified judokas in the Army. 

In Oct. 1674, the officers basic provost course had some 
more foreing officers, 2 from Sudan and one from Sri Lanka. 
Brigadier Narindar Singh, who relieved Brigadier R.S. 
Pathania, the Provost Marshal, visited the Centre for the first 
time and also joined in the Corps Anniversary celebrations 
form 16 to 18 Oct. On 18 Oet, he took the salute, reviewed the 
impressive ceremonial parade commanded by Colone W.H. 
Grant, the Commandant. The War Memorial was consecrated 
by the religious teachers of all faiths and inaugurated by the 
Provost Marshal ia a solemm ceremony. 

On 28 and 29 Jan, Major A Chandresekharan, officiating 
Instpector of Physical Training from Army Headquarters, 
came on a deputation to study the judo training programme 
with a view to its introduction throughout the army. on 30 Jan. 
Major General S.K. Sinha, PVSM, Director of Military 
‘Intelligence, came and appreciated the methods and techniques 
adopted for teaching special investigation procedures and 
interrogation. 

On 7 Feb, General G.G. Bewoor, PVSM, accompanied by 
Mrs Bewoor, arrived by helicopter. He was the first Chief of 
the Army Staff to lay a wreath at the War Memorial. Lt Col 
S.P. Sharma left on permanent posting to DSC Group at 
Pune. To the great grief of those who knew him, he passed 
away at Pune in 1976 following heart failure. To perpetuate 
his memory, Mrs Sharma presented Rs 3000/- to the Centre 
and School to be kept in fixed deposit and out of the interest 
accruing from it annually, a medallion called ‘Lt Col S.P. 
Sharma’s Award’ was to be presented to the best all round 
probationer of each probationers platoon at the passing out 
parade. 

_ On 19 Feb 1975, Colonel W.H. Grant left on posting to 
the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. On 10 Mar, 
Colonel R. N. Wadhawan arrived and assumed command. 

In Oct, the usual Corps Anniversary celebrations were 
attended by the Provost Marshal and the Colonel Commandant. 
Though there were the usual functions, the men lacked 
enthusiasm because they had been given the unpleasant news 
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that the Centre, after more than 30 years at Faizabad, would 
be moving to Bangalore in the near future. 

The Advance party under Major Pp. A. Dave left for 
Bangalore on 4 Nov 1975. A month later, the move of the 
main body started on 17 Dec. The third and the last special 
train steamed out of Faizabad Cantonment railway station on 
21 Dec, carrying the rear party and also the memories of 
happy and unforgettable days. The move was completed by 
28 Dec 1975. Of course, the new station offered far more 
amenities to the troops than Faizabad, but for those from the 
North, especially the civilian staff who were mostly the natives 
of Faizabad, it took time to get accustomed to the new 
surroundings. 

At about the same time, Brigadier R. N. Thumby relieved 
Brigadier Narinder Singh as Provost Marshal. On 19 Jan, he 
paid a visit to the new home of the CMP and stayed with 
them till the 24th, offering suggestions on layout and settling 
down. The main drawback was that the Centre and the School 
portions were now housed in barracks three Km apart. The 
Centre was at Neelsandra lines while the School and Records 
Office were at Baird Barraks. This created many administra- 
tive problems initially, but the men got used to them ina 
short time. It, however, imposed a heavy strain on the super- 
visory staff, especially on the Commandant and his Deputy. 

Even as the men were in the process of settling down, 
visitors started pouring in. Lt Col P. Saldhana, Deputy 
Provost Marshal, HQ Southern Command, came on a visit on 
20 and 21 January, to discuss Corps problems. Brigadier D.E. 
Hayde, Commander, Headquarters Karnataka Sub Area 
visited us on 3 Feb, and Group Captain I.S. Dua, V.S.M., the 
Provost Marshal of the Air Force, paid a visit on 17 Feb. 
Lt General O. P. Malhotra, PVSM, GOC-in-C Southern 
Command (later Chief of the Army Staff), came on 27 Feb 
and was happy to see that the establishment had settled down 
to its proper functioning within a short while. In fact these 
visits and inspections hastened the process of setting up home 
and definitely spurred the MES authorities into action. 

Lt Col B.R. Doss, 8 Gorkha Rifles, relieved Lt Col S.M. 
Charupa as Deputy Commandant and Chief Instructor on 
28 Apr. On 9 Jun Major M.M. Belliappa arrived to take over 
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the Driving and Maintenance Company. Major K.C. Jain 
took over the command of Provost Company from Major 
V.C. Bali on 15 Jun. The Senior Officers Short Provost Course 
(the old Senior Military Police Officers study week) was held 
between 29 Aug and 2 Sep. Brigadier R. N. Thumby, the 
Provost Marshal, addressed the course during his visit. On 
13 Sep, Brigadier Y.P. Bakshi, the Chairman, along with the 
members of the Army Standing Establishment Committee, 
came to discuss the working of the existing establishment. 

Brigadier R.N. Thumby instituted a syllabus revision 
committee. Major Krishnayya from 14 Horse, who was one of 
the members detailed by him, arrived and carried out an 
extensive revision of all syllabi. He stayed for about three 
weeks and Major M.M. Belliappa assisted him. The revised 
syllabi were finally approved by the Provost Marshal and intro- 
duced in the training year 1976-77. Colonel R. N. Wadhawan 
proceeded on permanent posting to 20 Services Selection 
Board on 16 Feb 1977. Colonel W.H. Grant returned to the 
fold for the second time, after a two year stay at the IMA 
Dehra Dun. Incidentally, he was the first officer to serve two 
full tenures in the Corps as Centre Commandant. Sub Major 
E. Ramasamy relieved Sub Major and Honarary Capt D. T. 
Lepcha on 15 Feb 1977. 

In consequence of the revision of the syllabai, the recruit 
training stages were also modified. Training started with basic 
military training for 19 weeks, followed by Driving and 
‘Maintenance training which included both driving and riding 
for 22-weeks. Then professional training in basic provost 
duties commenced and lasted for 19 weeks. On conclusion of 
this 44 weeks the recruit was attested provided he had achieved 
“Class IV Group ‘D’. Then he was granted leave for 4 weeks. 
On return he joined the ‘Electronics Training’ in which he 
took 13 weeks to qualify. Finally he attended the advanced 
professional training to enable him to qualify for Class IfI MP. 

Many lieutenant colonels: and senior majors with long 
service but no provost experience, were posted into the Corps 
on re-employment or when they were on the verge of retire- 
ment, to either command provost units or as provost staff at 
formation HQs. It-was considered inappropriate to make them 
attend the -normial officers basic provost course along with 
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junior officers. Therefore, a new senior officers short Basic 
Provost Course lasting for a fortnight was introduced. The 
normal officers Basic Provost course was re-designated the 
Junior Officers Course. With the introduction of the Senior 
Officers Short Basic Provost Course, the Senior Military Police 
Officers Study Week was discontinued from 1977. 

Owing to rapid expansion of the Corps and introduction 
of new courses in the School and also the conduct of cadres 
for upgrading classifications and promotions upto Naik under 
arrangement of DPMs Commands, an accute shortage of 
JCO/NCO instructors was felt. A new cadre of JCO instruc- 
tors was required to replace the old instructors at the School. 
Therefore, a Junior Commissioned Officers Instructors Course 
was introduced with a capacity of 30 JCOs, of 6 weeks dura- 
tions, replacing the old JCOs Course. Qualification on this 
course was also made a prerequisite for promotion to Subedar. 
Similarly, a new NCOs Instructors course was introduced to 
train the senior NCOs as instructors in the revised syllab-i, 
replacing the erstwhile Senior NCOs Course which was a pre- 
requisite for promotion to the junior commissioned rank. 
Similarly, the previous Section Commanders Course and the 
Advance Military Police Course were combined together and 
renamed Junior NCOs Course, which was a requirement for 
promotion to Havildar. 

We have already mentioned that a bid was made during 
1970 to raise a Special Investigation Branch (known as S.I.B. 
during the Second World War) as a part of the Corps, but the 
proposal had not been accepted. However, the military police 
having spread all over India in important towns and in remote 
border areas, were quite frequently called upon to investigate 
military and civil offences like thefts in unit lines and officers 
‘quarters, serious crimes such as rape, murder, attempted 
suicide and unnatural deaths within the unit lines. Even if 
there were civil police in the station, military police was 
required to make preliminary investigations to secure the evi- 
dence and the clues at the earliest opportunity. Specially 
selected JCOs were still being sent the Central Detective 
Training School at Calcutta and Hyderabad for training from 
1973 onwards, and then employed as instructors in the School. 
Thus, the Corps today has a core of qualified special investi- 
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gators around whom an organisation of special investigators 
Can grow in case it is ever required. 

Other developments in training included more emphasis on 
photography, to replace the outdated hand sketch which is 
attached to all investigation reports. Senior Civil Police officials 
were invited to deliver lectures to officer classes on important 
subjects like criminal law and police procedure. Modern 
training aids like overhead projectors, ultra violet lamps, 
automatic traffic light signal equipment, breath analysis equip- 
ment for testing drivers and lie detectors were also introduced. 

Judo picked up momentum after the Centre’s arrival at 
Bangalore. Apart from imparting training to other policemen, 
the judo instructors team displayed their skill to visiting dig- 
nitaries. The Centre also organised a Karnataka State Judo 
Championship on 6 and 7 August. This was the first time an 
army establishment organised such a State championship and 
the CMP was the first to introduce and encourage this sport 
at the State level. 

On account of the interest taken by everyone, the military 
police judo team won four out of the six titles, two runners 
up and one third place including the State team championship 
in the Karnataka State Judo Championship Competition. The 
Corps now has a well established Judo Team which has won 
many laurels and awards at State and National level. They 
have three black belt holders in L/Nks Tiwari, Ramanna and 
Raj Kumar in addition to others of different grades of belts. 
They have been putting up excellent displays in the State and 
are a team to reckon with. In addition to carrying out judo 
training of military policemen, the team has also imparted 
training to the personnel of the Parachute Regt, IAF, State 
Police and those battalions who wish to train their men in this 
martial art. 

The motor cycle display team under the leadership of 
Havildars Kundan Lal and K.S. Thapa (both JCOs now) has 
not been lagging behind. It won great acclaim from the 
spectators when the team performed hair raising feats and 
-acrobatics on their speeding motor cycles during the Corps 
Anniversary in October 1980 at Delhi, in front of an august 
audience which included the service chiefs. A display is also 
arranged frequently for dignitaries visiting the Centre. 
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The establishment of the Centre and School which was due 
for revision during Jan 1977 was further extended till 1 May 
1978. However, during Feb 1977, orders were received for the 
reduction of 11 L/Nks and 2 Drivers MT and also one car 
250 kilo grams 4 x 4 G.S. and two trucks one ton. The establish- 
ment was however, taken up for revision during Dec 1977 by 
the Army Standing Establishment Committee and their final 
sanction for the revised establishment was received during 
Apr 1978. The Centre and School was reorganised and the 
wings re-designated. The main feature of the reorganisation 
was grouping of the Provost Training Company, Driving and 
Maintenance Company and the newly created Signal Training 
Company, which had so far been under the School, with the 
Centre. At the same time, two new wings in the School 
designated the Instructor Training Wing and the Trade Training 
Wing were created to run Corps cadres and army courses only. 
The officer situation was improved by authorising one instructor 
class “B’ (Co-ord) (Major) for School HQ, one training Major 
for Centre HQ, one instructor class ‘B’ (Major) each for 
Instructor Training Wing and Trade training Wing, one instruc- 
tor class ‘C’ each for Signal Training Company and Instructor 
Training Wing, one company commander (Capt) each for 
Depot Company, Motor Transport Company, Basic Training 
Company, Driving and Maintenance Company and Provost 
Training Company. Thus there was an increase of one Major 
from the previous establishment and a Tedesignation of 
appointments. 

On the introduction of the Senior Military Police Officers 
Study week in 1969, the annual provost officers conference was 
discontinued from 1973. It was again revived during 1978 and 
was held from 6 to 8 Jul. Brigadier R.N. Thumby, the Provost 
Marshal, presided and Col W.H. Grant, the Commandant, Lt 
Col B.R. Doss, S.M. Deputy Commandant and Chief Instruc- 
tor, Lt Col Y.B. Mathur DPM Army HQ, Lt Col B.S, Johal, 
DPM Southern Command, Lt Col R.K. Bhardwaj, DPM 
Eastern Command, Lt Col Sansar Chand, officiating DPM 
Western Command, Lt Col S. Devesan, DPM Central Com- 
mand, Lt Col Satish Chandra,-DPM Northern Command 
Major G.C. Attri, Lt Col K.P.P. Nair and Lt Col Suraj. Siagh, 
attended.. Group Capt I.S. Dua, VSM, Air Force Provost. 
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Marshal and Commander-at-Arms, S.R. Mandal, Deputy 
Director of Personnel Services and Deputy Provost Marshal, 
Navy, Naval HQ attended as special invitees. This was the 
first occasion on which the heads of other sister provost services 
joined in the deliberations on the problems of the provost 
service in India. It augured well for close cooperation between 
the three services. 

On 30 Nov, the Crops mourned the sad and untimely demise 
of Brigadier R.N. Thumby, the Provost Marshal at Delhi. 
Major R.R. Seth flew to Delhi to attend the funeral and pay 
homage on behalf of all ranks of the Corps. The Corps in 
general and the Centre and School in particular owe hima 
deep debt of gratitude for his many achievements. His last 
words of advice to the military policemen, expressed in his 
message only a month earlier, on the occasion of the 36th 
Corps Anniversary were...... “At the same time we must 
learn to utilise our authority with discretion for the betterment 
of the Army. Till we are looked upon with respect and affec- 
tion, our job is not complete.” This should be the aim of every 
military policeman. 

Of the distinguished visitors to the Centre during 1978 there 
were an Iraqi delegation consisting of four Military Police 
Officers, which visited us on 23 Sep and Commander E.E. Nsa, 
Provost Marshal Designate, Nigerian Navy, who paid a visit 
on 6 and 7 Nov. 

The Centre was kept busy by demands for outriders, pilots 
and escorts to the dignitaries visiting Bangalore. The VIPs in 
in front of whom the military policeman rode were the Prime 
Minister and Defence Minister of Singapore; Major Genral 
J.E.D. Periera, Commander, Sri Lanka Army; General T.N. 
Raina, M.V.C. the Chief of the Army Staff, Indian Army; Lt 
General Mohamud Yunus of the Afghan Army; Major General 
M.S. Merafhe, Botswana Defence Forces and Lt General A.M. 
Vohra, PVSM, GOC-in-C, Southern Command. 

The year 1978 started with the arrival of Capt Girish 
Pande, 10 Garhwal to take over as Adjutant on 26 Jan. He 
relieved Capt R.K. Chillar who was posted out to his parent 
unit. On 13 Apr, Capt R.D. Sharma left to join 350 Provost 
Unit. Major S.M.R. Shet, A.M.C., assumed the duties of 
Regimental Medical Officer on 3 May, relieving Major S.K. 
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Guha, posted out. On 18 Dec, Capt H.P.S. Nagra arrived as 
Company Commander Centre HQ Company, relieving Capt 
S. Saxena who left on 22 December. 

In the field of extra curricular activities and sports, there was 
further excitement. Two teams consisting of L/Nk(MP) M. 
Anjaiah with Sepoy Driver D.F. Rajeshwar Rao as pit assistant 
and Naik (MP) Gir Raj Singh Sepoy Driver M.B. Chetri as 
pit assistant, took part in the All India Motor Race Meet and 
8th Grand Prix held at Madras on 5 Feb. The same two teams 
also took part in the Indian Automobile Racing Club Limited 
Bombay Juhu Circuit Race 3rd Meet on 18 Feb 1978 for 
the unmodified Enfield Bullet motor cycle race. Naik (MP) 
Gir Raj Singh stood fifth out 20 competitors. Two other teams 
consisting of L/Nk (MP) Prem Singh and Naik (MP) Karam 
Singh as riders with Naik (MP) Sangat Singh and Havildar 
(MP) Rajkumar Singh as navigators, took part in a Night Rally 
of 100 Kilometers on 6 May. The first team completed the 
course while the second team had to cry off when their motor 
cycle developed defects. 

Between 11 and 15 Mar 1978, the CMP Brass Band and 
the motor cycle display team took part in the Military Tatoo 
at Madras organised by HQ Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Karanataka 
and Kerala Area. The motor cycle display team drew great 
praise from the audience and it was the major attraction 
for thousands of citizens in Madras. In fact the tattoo had tO 
be extended by one day in response to an appeal by the 
citizens of Madras. Thiru M.G. Ramachandran, the Chief 
Minister of Tamil Nadu was the Chief guest on the last day. 
He spoke highly of the daring feats of the motor cycle display 
team whose exhibition was adjudged the best out of many other 
events. The team was led by Havildars (MP) Kundan Lan and 
K.S. Thapa. 

For the first time, the Centre organised an Inter Command 
Provost Motor Cycle Rally at Bangalore, under the guidance 
and supervision of Lt Col B.R. Doss, the Deputy Commandant 
on 21 Oct 1978. L/Nk (MP) Gorakh Nath and Shankar Mohite 
of Southern Command Provost Unit were the winners and 
L/Nk (MP) Moti Lal and Fancis of 370 Provost Unit were 
the runners-up. 
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On 25 October, an inter command Judo Championship was: 
also organised in the Centre for the first time under the initia- 
tive Lt. Col B.R. Doss. Many competitors from various units 
took part in the event. 

The Centre engaged special coaches for various games and 
sports, and as a result CMP teams made their presence felt in 
Banglore. With the concerted efforts of Col Grant, Lt Col 
Doss and other officers, and the guidance of coaches, the teams 
sweated hard to achieve better results. Some outstanding per- 
formers included Havildar (MP) C. Horo and L/Nk (MP) 
P.C. Soreng, who represented the Southern Command Hockey 
team on its tour of Sri Lanka in 1977 and who later represented 
the Command in the inter-services Hockey tournament in 
1977-78. They were rewarded with an out of turn promotion 
to the next higher rank. L/Nk (MP) Rathore represented the 
Southern Command Kabbadi team in the Inter services 
Kobbadi Championship for 1978 held at Bombay. Our Hockey 
team was the runner-up in a tournament conducted by the 
Karnataka State Hockey Association and also in the Karnataka 
Sub Area Championship 1978-79. It reached the semi-finals 
in the Travancore Cup Hockey Tournament organised by the 
Karnataka State Hockey Association. In football, the team 
took part in the all Indian Puttaiah Memorial Tournament, 
where they went down fighting gallantly to a reputed local 
team. L/Nk (MP) S.K. Paul and L/Nk (MP) A. Majhi were 
outstanding and were selected for State trials. The team also 
competed in many local tournaments and proved their 
mettle. 

From 1 Jan 79 the Brigade of Guards Training Centre, 
Kamptee, became totally responsible to train our recruits in 
basic military training. 

Sophisticated training aids like the Doppler Radar, photo- 
graphic equipment, overhead projectors and Drivers, proprio- 
ception equipment, fabricated by 515 Army Base Workshop 
were procured and taken into use. Five Deputy Inspector 
Generals of Civil Police of Karnataka State were invited, who 
delivered lectures on important police subjects to the Officer’s 
courses. 

Crood gradings on army courses such as AX(I) and AY() 
continued through the year. There was no one below BY in 
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any of the Army Courses attended by 150 military policemen. 
It was indeed a creditable achievement. 

The military police contingent to the Republic Day Parade 
1979 did extremely well and information was received that their 
standard of marching and turn out were of a high standard. 
It appears that they missed the first place by a narrow margin. 
In the following year, however, they made no mistake and 
won. Maj General M.R. Rajwade, Colonel Commandant, paid 
a farewell visit to the Centre, from 25 to 28 Feb. 

On 17 and 18 Apr, Brigadier Abdullahi Shellang, Provost 
Marshal, The Nigerian Army, accompanied by two provost 
officers visited us and was impressed by the standard of train- 
ing imparted. It is of interest to note here that the Centre had 
trained ten Nigerian Army Military Police Officers since 1974. 
By coincidence, Lt General S.K. Sinha, the Adjutant General 
and Brigadier Raghbir Singh, the Provost Marshal were also 
visiting the Centre at that time and the Nigerian Provost 
Marshal had an opportunity to meet them. On 12 May 1979, 
Major General C.N. Somanna, the Colonel Commandant 
designate came to acquaint himself with the Corps and con- 
ferred with Col Grant about various problems facing the 
Corps. 

There were also a few changes amongst the officers of the 
Centre during the year, which started with Capt V.K. Batra, 
Corps of Signals arriving to take over as instructor Class ‘C’ 
in the Signal Company and Lt Col R.K. Luthra, The Madras 
Regiment arrived to relieve Lt Col B.R. Doss, S.M., as Deputy 
Commandant and Chief Instructor on 12 Jul. Capt Kaushal 
Punj arrived from 500 Provost Unit as a company Officer 
followed by Major G.K. Narasimhan as Instructor Class ‘B’ 
three days later. Major N.P. Sud, the Assam Regiment, arrived 
to relieve Major K.C. Jain Artillery as Instructor (Co-ord) on 
28 Sep. Capt K.M. Kalhastry was reverted to his parent unit, 
and Capt V. Sridharan, 12 Garhwal Rifles, arrived to take over 
as Company Commander Mechanical Transport Company. 
Capt Arun Sarkar, the Rajput Regiment, joined the fold on 5 
Dec as Company Commander, Driving and Maintenance 
Training Company. 

There was an important development in the organisation 
of the Corps which enhanced the morale of the military 
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policemen tremendously. In Aug 1979, the rank structure was 
greatly improved and the chances of promotion to higher ranks 
became very bright. 241 vacancies for JCOs and 614 for NCOs 
for the military policemen and 21 JCOs and 68 NCOs for 
clerks and other trades were sanctioned. These promotions 
were to be spread over three years. Another important 
improvement in the terms of serviee was the grant of honorary 
ranks to Sepoys/Lance Naiks to Naiks, and Naiks to Havildars 
on their retirement, except for those who retired before the age 
limit or the service tenure. 

1940 started well with the news that the CMP Republic 
Day contingent under the command of Capt H.P.S. Nagra had 
won the coveted first place in the inter-contingent competitions 
for drill, marching and interior economy. It brought home the 
Chief of the Army Staff \Trophy, accompanied by much 
fanfare. 

Major General C.N. Somanna, the Colonel Commandant 
and the Provost Marshal, Brigadier Raghbir Singh, visited the 
Centre from 3 to 5 Jun 1980. The Colonel Commandant 
addressed a special sainik sammelan and exhorted the jawans 
to work hard to improve the image of the Corps. 

The annual provost officers conference was converted into 
a biennial conference. On 3 Jun, it started with the Colonel 
Commandant, Major General C.N. Somanna, presiding. It was 
attended by Brig Raghbir Singh, the Provost Marshal, Col 
W.H. Grant, the Centre Commandant. Lt Col R.K. Luthra, 
the Deputy Commandant and Chief Instructor, Lt Col B.S. 
Joha, D.P.M. Southern Command, Lt Col R.K. Bardwaj, 
D.P.M. Eastern Command, Lt Col A.S. Ahlawat, D.P.M. 
Western Command, Lt Col H.S. Dalal, D.P.M. Northern 
Command, Lt Col Nandaranjoh, D.P.M. of a Corps, Lt Col 
Gulab Singh D.P.M. of a Corps, Major Ravindar Rumar, 
Major B.B. Nauriyal and Capt K.S. Yadhav. Squadron Leader 
R. Gautam, APM No. 1 Provost and Security Flight repre- 
sented the Air Force on special invitation. 

Colonel W.H. Grant, during his two tenures in the Corps 
as the Centre Commandant, did everything in his power to 
push the Corps forward. He retired from service on 1 Jul 
1980. His name, well known in the Corps, will always be 
Temembered by all. 
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Lt Col R.K. Luthra assumed the officiating command of 
the Centre since the Permanent incumbent had not yet been 
Posted. It was reported that the appointment of Commandant 
was to be upgraded and would be held by a Brigadier, in view 
of similar upgradations of appointments in other training 
Centres. 

Sub Maj E Ramaswamy of the centre was honoured with 
the grant of Honorary rank of Lt on the active liston 15 Aug 
80. This was in Tecognition of his meritorious and sincere 
Service. He was subsequently granted the Rank of Capt on 26 
Jan 81. The next 6 months saw a spate of visitors to the 
Centre-notable among whom were Lt Gen M L Chibbar 
AVSM, Adjutant General, Lt Gen SS Brar, DGMT Army 
HQ, Lt Gen R D Hira PVSM, MVC, GOC-in-C Southern 
Comd and Lt Gen SP Malhotra PVSM, GOC-in-C Northern 
Comd. They were all impressed with the standard of training 
imparted in the Centre and School. 

On the occasion of the Corps Day in Oct 1980, the Centre 
Judo and Motor Cycle display teams, under the guidance of 
Maj G K Narasimhan, put up an excellent display at New 
Delhi. This “Son et Lumiere” display was witnessed by Gen 
OP Malhotra PVSM, COAS, Maj Gen CN Somanna, Col 
Comdt and a host of other service and civilian VIPs. The 
civilians of New Delhi also saw the show which was put on 
for 2 days. It was highly appreciated and Gen OP Malhotra 
Presented a cash award of Rs. 5000/- to the Corps in apprecia- 
tion of the display. 

The year 1981 began with the upgradation of the appoint- 
ment of the Comdt. Brig D B White, the Madras Regt, was 
Posted in as the Commandant. He took charge from Lt Col 
R K Luthra on 18 Mar 1981. On arrival he got down to 
Preparations for the eagerly awaited Colour Presentation to 
the Corps. He introduced Certain changes in the training 
schedules in both the Recruit training and the Courses and 
Cadres Wing. The training laid greater emphasis on functional 
and practical aspects. 

In keeping with the upgradation of various ranks in the 
Army, the rank of Provost Marshal was also upgraded to 
Maj Gen. This resulted in the posting out of Brig Raghbir 
Singh, the Guards, to the Inf Dte and the posting in of Maj Gen 
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S Krishnamurthy, AVSM Armd Corps, as the Provost 
Marshal in May 1981. Brig Raghbir Singh, the outgoing 
Provost Marshal, came to the Centre fora farewell visit on 9 
May. He was given a warm and affectionate send-off on 11 
May. Major Gen S Krishnamurthy, AVSM, took the earliest 
opportunity to visit the Centre in Jun 81. He spent 4 days in 
the Centre and acquainted himself with the complete function- 
ing of the Centre and School. During this period Major R.R’? 
Seth, HPS Nagra, SMR Shet AMC, MKS Nair, SRO and 
Capts Girish Pande and Viraj Lad were posted out. Those 
who joined the Centre were Majors Prem Prakash, R B Pande, 
B S Gill, SRO and Capts PM Mathew and A J Bastian. 

There was a request from the Karnataka branch of the 
Red Cross Society for voluntary donation of blood by the 
Army establishments at Bangalore during Jul 1981. They had 
hoped for a total of 400 bottels of blood for their civil 
hospitals. The Centre rose as one man and all ranks including 
civil employees, made a record contribution of 1001 battles 
from the CMP Centre and School itself. This was a great 
achievement considering that the Centre is comparatively 
small. 

It was also arecord for the Red Cross Society as they 
had never previously received so much blood in a single 
day. 

In the meantime, confirmation was received that the 
President had consented to award Colours to the Corps of 
Military Police on 24 April 1982, in appreciation of their 
outstanding achievements and meritorious service to the nation. 
Preparation are afoot to make the function a grand success 
anda memorable event. 

Selected contingents from all the provost units throughout 
the country, concentrated in the Centre for the Colour 
Presentation Ceremony. It was decided to celebrate the 
occasion on a grand scale. The Second Corps Reunion is 
one of the highlights of the function, to which 250 retired 
stalwarts of the Corps have been invited from all over the 
country. 

When the Centre had moved out of Faizabad in 1975, its 
war memorial was left behind under the care of the Dogra 
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Regimental Centre. It was, therefore, appropriate that a new 
memorial in honour of the departed war heroes of the CMP 
be erected at Bangalore. Accordingly, the design of the new 
war memorial was prepared and approval received from the 
Colonel Commandant. Orders for the construction of a life 
size statue of an MP were placed at Madras. The war memo- 
rial was to be ready by-the first week of April 1982. The 
unveiling ceremony of the memorial is also to coincide with the 
Colour Presentation, 


FOOTNOTES 

1. The message signed by Lt Col S.L. Menezes appears in introduction 
Page XVII. 

2. A.O. 388 of 1950. 

3. Internal screening committee Ministry of Defence, Director of 
Military Regulations and forms accepted the proposal of printing 
1600 copies of the manual on 25 Aug 1965. Even after its publication, 
there was a misunderstanding as to its authority. On further represen- 
tation by Provost Marshal, it was included in the ‘‘Catalogue of 
General Staff Training Publication 1967” vide Amendment No 1 
issued under M.T. Directorate Note No 40585/42/MT-19 dated 28 
Dec 1970. 

4. Provost Marshal’s Instruction No 2 of 1954 and DO No GOC/II/54 
dated 30 Sep 1954, 
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PROVOST IN OPERATIONS AND 
ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PROVOST IN POLICE ACTIONS 


Punjab Boundary Force and Military Evacuation Organisation 
1947-48 

During the traumatic aftermath of the partition of India, 
the Corps helped tremendously in lessening the unprecedented 
savagery that took place. In the war. diaries of 11 Infantry 
Brigade HQ we find some details on the employment of 
provost during the evacuation of refugees in 1974. The Beas 
bridge was under the strict .control of astrong MP detachment 
of 4 Division Provost Unit. For each refugee camp established 
en route, a provost detachment was allotted to assist in the 
marshalling of vehicles, guiding of convoys, and ensuring 
security of exit and entry into the camp. MP detachments also 
accompanied some of the convoys evacuating the refugees 
either to Pakistan or to India. These detachments consisted of 
MPs of both communities which costed impartial protection 
of the refugees. 

At that time,. the Corps .was in a very fluid state with its 
British component leaving the conutry, its Pakistani element 
making ready. to. leave for Pakistan and the Indian Military 
Policemen located in Pakistani areas moving to join provost 
units in India. Most provost units were in a fair state of 
disorganisation. Still, MPs played. their part impartially and 
showed that military discipline and esprit-de-corps die hard. 

In was thus that the Corps of Military Police of Indepen- 
dent India started off with a reputation for sarc firmess 
and dedicated service to. the country. 
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Police Actions against erstwhile Junagadh and Hyderabad State 
1947-48 

After Independence, the erstwhile Indian States were given 
the option either to accede to Pakistan or to India. Junagadh in 
Kathiawar was reluctant to join India and displayed a hostile 
attitude. In the latter part of 1947, a small Indian force 
marched into the state. A detachment of 47 L of C Provost 
Unit located in Bombay accompanied the force. The unit 
chronicler says : “Its elements took part in Junagadh police 
action. The conduct of the operation and the huge fleet of 
vehicles whieh moved overnight into Junagadh speak itself of 
the arduous task which the unit had to undertake immediately 
on its raising.” No other details of the the actual provost 
functions in that operation are, however, available. 

During the Hyderabad Police Action. September 1948, I 
Armoured Division Provost Unit and 78 L of C Provost Unit 
controlled movements and erfficiently brought normalcy back 
to the sprawling city. 

Soon after partition, virulent tribesmen of the Frontier 
Province, instigated by the political leaders with the covert 
support of Pakistan, crosscd the Jammu and Kashmir border 
at many places in October 1947. Organised armed bands 
plundered, raped and murdered innocent people, mostly of 
their own faith, forcing the inhabitants to flee in terror from 
their hearths and homes. The State Forces under Brigadier 
Rajendra Singh, offered gallant resistance all along the border 
but were unable to stem the advance of these hordes. It was 
soon apparent that this was a planned invasion engineered 
by Pakistan’s leaders to occupy the State by force. 

On 26 October with the raiders already at Baramula, 32 
miles from Srinagar, Maharaja Hari Singh signed the Instru- 
ment of Accession to India and requested Indian aid to contain 
the invasion and to push the raiders out. The Government of 
India responded immediately. 

On 27 October, the first batch of Indian troops, under 
the command of Lt Col D.R. Rai, flew to Srinagar. 1 Sikh 
landed at Srinagar airfield in the early morning and news of 
their arrival spread like wild fire. 

Between 27 and 29 October, 161 Infantry Brigade group of 
5 Infantry Division, which was employed on internal security 
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duties in Punjab was flown to the Valley. With this Brigade 
HQ the first detachment of 4 MPs of 5 Indian Division 
Provost Unit entered J & K. Their initial duties on arrival 
were control of deplaning and embussing area on the airfield 
and traffic control and security duties at the Brigade HQ. 

80 Infantry Brigade Provost Section, raised on 11 July 
1947, was rushed to Pathankot and then reached Jammu on 4 
December 1947. The first task was to take over the control 
of the Pathankot-Jammu road. During the first quarter of 1948 
after 47 L of C Provost Unit relieved it, it moved to 
Baramula where it became Sri Div (80) Provost Unit and later 
19 Devision Provost Unit. 

On 23 January 1948, 47 L of C Provost unit from Bombay 
arived Pathankot and took over the control of L of C from Path- 
ankot to Jammu and established traffic control posts at Samba, 
Kathua crossing at Madhopur Ravi Bridge and Jummu Tawi 
Bridge. A section under Havildar Kartar Singh joined 80 
Infantry Brigade Provost Unit at Baramula on 12 July 1948. 
The unit itself moved to Jammu proper during July 1948 
where it became 47 ((J&K) L of C Provost Unit and extended 
its control to the Jammu-Srinagar road. It was woefully short 
of manpower to control a L of C extending over 300 miles. 
However, more provost personnel were inducted rapidly. 
MPs of 88 L of C Jullundur, 78 L of C Jabalpur, 42 L of C Delhi 
were attached with 80 Brigade and 74 L of C Provost Units. 

2 Airborne Div Provost Unit with HQ and 4 sections 
moved from Dehra Dun to Pathankot during January 1948. In 
October 1948 it became Jai Div (Jammu Division) (2 Airborne) 
Provost Unit and later 26 Division (2 Airborne) Provost unit 
and a couple of years later, it shed its ‘Para wings’ and 
became normal 26 Infantry Division Provost Unit. It took 
over the control of road Jammu-Akhnoor-Naushera under 21 
L of C Area, Naushera. 

19 Independent Infantry Brigade Provost Unit with HQ 
and two sections moved from Lucknow and entered Jammu 
and Kashmir early in March 1948 at Naushera. It was 
affiliated to 50 Para Brigade. Conjoined with 2 Airborne Div 
Provost Unit, it took up the control of the Naushera-Chingas- 
Rajauri road. 
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120 Infantry Brigade Provost unit raised at Faizabad on 
1 Oetober 1948, entered the fray on 8 June 1949 at Naushera 
relieving 26 (AB) Division Provost Unit its commitements on 
the Naushera-Rajauri-Jhangar-Poonch road. Its strength was 
only was only and a half sections at the time. On 3 

April 1950, it assumed the name of 25 Division Provost Unit 
with a HQ and four sections. 

During August 1948, 19 Infantry Brigade Provost Unit 
moved to Pathankot and took over the control of the L of C 
from Pathankot to Jammu. 

The overall strength of military policemen committed to 
the Jammu and Kashmir operations during 1948-49 was about 
15 sections i.e. about 250 MPs to control the most difficult 
and problematic mountain routes extending to about 300 miles 
from Pathankot to Srinagar and about 260 miles from 
Pathorufit to Poonch. Later, as ther operations progressed, they 
were further extended to control the roads from Srinagar 
to Cowkibal, Uri, Gulmarg Zojila pass, and Bandipura-Gurais. 


OPERATIONAL ROLE OF THE PROVOST SERVICES 
IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR 1947-48 


In the Kashmir Valley 

From Jan to May 1948, 80 Brigade Provost Unit, the only 
Provost Unit in the valley at that period, shouldered the whole 
load of traffic control and police duties with its meagre 
resources. Its control. commenced frm Banioal pass and 
extended throughout the valley. As our forces advanced, 
MP dets followed, establishing what control they could. i 

By 20 May, Sikh captured Chawkibal and a TCP was 
established by the evening. On 21 May, Nasthachun pass fell 
to 1 Madras and two MPs climbed up to establish a check post 
to control and guide animal transport and porter columns 
bringing up reorganisation stores and reinforcements. By 23 
May, Tithwal also fell and the small detachment with 163 
Brigade HQ entered Tithwal. The small village was completely 
deserted and in ruins. As the local population, mostly 
-Muslims, trickled back these MPs did much to reassure the 
villagers that they need fear no reprisals from the Indian 
Army. 
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Along the Gurais valley, Traghbal was captured by mid- 
Jul 1948 and a jeepable track was constructed from Bandipura. 
By theend of July, it was extended upto Taobat and the 
provost pressed on, taking over control. This track was about 
the most difficult and hazarduous route encountered so far. AS 
the lines of communications extended, the provost resources 
had to be judiciously deployed to obtain the best results. In 
_’ the meantime, Sri Division under Maj Gen K.S. Thimmaya 
had been created and Major R.N. Kacker had taken over as 
A.P.M. He set about reorganising and redepolying 80 
Brigade provost unit and other sections attached from other 
units. He was also ccacerned with all arrangements to be 
made for the United Nations Commission’s visit on 10 July 
1948. Provost deployment plans in the Valley were discussed 
and finalised with the staff officers. 

As manpower was not adequate, MPs remained on duty 
for two or three shifts without regular relief. On a demand 
for additional provost resources, a section from 2 (Airborne) 
Div Provost Unit, Jammu, was attached to 80 Brigade Provost 
Unit at Baramulla. The detachment from 47 L of C Provost 
Unit, attached with 161 Infantry Brigade, was relieved for 
rest and refit as they had been employed for weeks at a stretch 
without any respite. 

On 5 July Naik Risk Ram, with 5 MPs in a 15 cwt 
truck, proceeded to 77 Para Brigade at Fatehpore to reinforce 
its deployment capability. Similarly, on 6 July, Havildar 
Kartar Singh with 4 MPs reinforced 161 Brigade Provost 
detachment at Uri, in readiness for the attack on Chinari- 
Chkothi. He took over the control of the check post at Mile 
60 Uri-Domel road. This was the forwardmost post on that 
road at the time. 

By that time, Lt ColS. Nagartnam took over the appoint- 
ment of DPM at HQ Western Command which was directly 
controlling operations. He visited Srinagar, Baramula and 
all TCPs and checkposts on 30 and 31 August. 

A detailed operational instruction for the deployment of 
provost and the control of traffic at various points in the 
valley was prepared by Lt Col S. Nagaratnam and Major R.N. 
Kacker and issued during the first week of Sept. 
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_ During Oct, daily running of convoys to complete winter 
stocking throughout the sector commenced. All roads were 
made full use of and effectively controlled. The most difficult 
route was the Bandipur-Kasalwan-Gurais Jeep track which 
involved very hazardous driving. The A.P.M., Major R.N. 
Kacker, was always on this route to ensure that convoys went 
through safely. 

_ The battles for Dras-Kargil on the other-side of the Zojila 
pass commenced early in 1948 and continued upto November. 
It was on the battle grounds of Zojila pass, that the tanks of 
7 Cavalry Regiment moved in secretly trom Pathankot, mostly 
at night and under a strictly enforced night curfew in Srinagar. 
They appeared at those dizzy heights and caused great 
consternation in the enemy’s ranks. It was the first time in 
the history of warfare that tanks were employed at such a 
high altitude and the handful of MPs who helped in this 
unparalleled feat felt immense satisfaction over a job well 
done. 

In Jul 1948, 77 Para Brigade was brought in from . the 
Tithwal Sector, where the situation had stabilised, to take 
‘on the task of clearing the Zojila Pass and capturing Dras 
and Kargil. Additional provost resources were pooled 
and allotted to77 Para Brigade during November 1948 for 
the operation. 

Dras fell by the middle of November and provost detach- 
ments took over control of the jeepable track made by the 
engineers from Baltal, By the end of November, Kargil also 
fell and lines of communication were even further extended, 
_The reconstructed Shamshs bridge posed many traffic problems. 
but the small detachment managed to keep it under control 
with additional manpower provided by the brigade. 

During December, all TCPs located at showbound areas 
like the Baltal-Kargil road, Sonamarg-Kund and elsewhere, 
were withdrawn as there were no traffic on these roads 


In the Jammu sector 

In the Jammu sector, 47 L of C Provost Unit, augumented 
with sections from 88 L of C Provost Unit Jullundur, 78 Lof C 
Jabalpur and 42 Lof C Provost Unit Delhi, shouldered the 
responsibility for traffic control and police duties from Jammu 
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to Srinagar upto Banihal Pass and upto Akhnoor on the 
Jammu-Naushera road. 2 AB Division Provost Unit was 
committed to control the Akhnoor-Naushera-Jhangar road. 

19 Infantry Brigade along with an Independent Provost 
unit with two sections, was inducted into Naushera seetor 
early in March 1948. It was located with 50 Para Brigade at 
Naushera and joined 2 Airborne Divison Provost Unit in 
establishing control over the Naushera-Rajauri road. In August 
1948, it moved to Pathankot and became Pathankot Base (19 
Independent Brigade) Provost Unit. 

At first, everyone’s attention was directed towards the 
Kashmir valley, obviously because its loss would be far more 
serious. However, at the end of October 1947, 50 Para 
Brigade arrived at Jammu and by about 19 November 1947 it 
reached Naushera. One section of 2 Airborne Div Provost 
Unit accompained the Brigade and later, during Jan 1948, the 
whole provost unit moved to Jammu to provide provost cover 
to Jammu and Kashmir Force HQ (J&K Force HQ) and 
assist 47 L of C (J & K) Provost Unit. Later, it moved to 
Naushera and assumed control of L of C to Naushera and 
Jhangar. ; 

During the siege of Naushera by raiders supported by 
Pakistan army artillery and machine guns, the provost also 
manned part of the defence perimeter and suffered four 
casualties in the fight. The road to Jammu was also cut and 
it was only kept open by picqueting dominant features from 
time to time from Naushera to Berri Pattan and MP guides 
had to accompany transport columns to their destinations. 

Jhangar was recaptured by 18 March 1948 and the old 
track was developed into a three ton road by engineers. This 
was another difficult sector where MP control had to be exerted 
very carefully. 

Rajauri was captured by 19 Infantry Brigade on 13 April 
1948 after fierce battles all the way from Naushera. Thereafter 
the road Naushera-Rojauri was developed and opend for jeep 
and 15 cwt trucks, and MP detachments were posted at Narian 
and Chingas to control traffic, which increased in volume 
as the operations progressed towards Poonch. 

The tower of Poonch was under siege, virtually surrounded 
by hostiles till May 1948, till a relief colum set out from 
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Rajauri and established a link. However, it took nearly five 
months more and a series of hard fought battles, to link it 
with Rajauri via Bhimbergalli and Mendhar. As the advance 
progressed 2 Airborne Div Provost Unit extended its control 
further on the narrow winding road, and had to be bear the 
full brunt of continuous duties till 120 Brigade provost unit 
arrived in May 1949. 


Provost Cover Problems 

In the Srinagar sector the initial induction was launched 
at 16 hours notice by air. This meant that formations 
had to leave their motorised transport behind and fall back 
on the civilian buses and trucks provided by the State 
Government to transport men and material from the airfield. 
These civilian bus and truck drivers did appreciable work, 
nevertheless they were not subject to army discipline and hence 
they lacked road discipline. Our MPs had to deal with them 
very tactfully. Many did not understand any language other 
than Kashmiri and this created occasional tension between the 
drivers and the MPs on duty at control points. 

As the operation commenced the sleepy village of Pathankot 
was suddenly transformed into the main support base. Camps 
and depots sprang up like mushrooms. As the main lifeline 
to the valley through Domel had been cut off, supplies to the 
civil populations also had to be moved through Pathankot. 
So the civil supplies transport bad to use the same railhead 
and the roads, causing much confusion and congestion. 
Hundres of vehicles, civil and military, arrived and departed 
daily. Pilferage, thefts and illegal disposal of petrol and other 
stores became rampant and the military and civil police were 
certainly hard pressed. 

The bridge across the Ravi was another serious problem as 
civil and military vehicles competed with each other to cross 
the weak bridge. The stress and strain on the few MPs on 
duty there controlling the heavy traffic on the bridge, was 
enormous. Similarly, the ford at Ujh nullah was another crea- 
tion which appeared to have been made to test the patience and 
dexterity of the MPs. As a vehicle floundered in the middle 
of the waterway, there was little else to be done but wait 
for a dozer to drag it out and endure the curses of the 
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drivers awaiting their turn. Flash floods added to their 
miseries. They watched helplessly as some vehicles were swept 
away. In February 1948, the 180 feet long triple double bailey 
bridge was floated and the problem was solved to some extent. 
But it still required the presence of MPs to enforce one way 
traffic over the bridge. 

The third trouble spot was a low lying stretch of country 
between Uja and Samba where MP detachments at both ends 
had to work night and day to halt convoys and enforce one 
way traffic. 

In March 1948, when the Indian Army build-up was 
Teaching its zenith, there was heavy continuous rain and snow 
in Kashmir and the East Punjab area for six days. This 
widespread rain and snow resulted in floods and avalanches, 
interrupting traffic at various places. The bailey bridge at 
Ujh was damaged. The abutments were washed away along 
with the two spans on the bridge over the Ravi. The road 
from Jammu to Srinagar and also to Naushera were breached 
at many places and obstructed by land slides, the most serious 
one being at Khud. 

During that awful period, the MP detachments located at 
various places en route had to live without proper adminstrative 
support. 

Beyond Jammu the only road available was a narrow, 
winding, dusty road which ran through Akhnur and Beri pattan 
to Naushera and beyond it to Jhangar where it forked into 
two, one leading to Mirpur and the other going north to Kotli, 
Poonch and Uri. A regulating HQ was established at 
Naushera and a sector HQ was in Beripattan where there was 
also a crossing place. Convoys left from both ends crossed 
at Beripattan. During the initial stages, communication was 
ony by despatch riders. Later telephones where hooked on to 
the main line from Jammu to Naushera, but used only at fixed 
timings. Code words were coined for various traffic control 
terms and used extensively to deceive possible eavesdroppers 
on the line. Mobile Patrols kept patrolling the route and 
suspicious persons trying to tamper with telephone lines were 
apprehended. Timings for up and down convoys, halting places 
enroute and location of recovery vehicles were also laid 
down. However, normal convoys timings were frequently 
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suspended to allow.the moves of whole battalion groups or. 
artillery regiments: ‘These wete guided by the MPs on motor. 
cycles or vehicles. 

- The axis to Srinagar also had its share of headaches. “The 
Ramben bridge, for example, caused considerable anxiety both 
to. the engineers and the provost. The abutments, cables and 
anchorages were strong but the superstructure of the transoms’ 
was in such an advanced stage of -rust and decay that one 
could scratch a hole in it with a walking stick. 

The tunnel at the Khuni Nullah, (Blood River) between 
Ramban and Banihal was another infamous bottleneck. It had 
been hit by a dislodged boulder and a segment of the arch ring 
sheared away and _ slipped a foot downwards, leaving the 
tunnel standing in a most precarious condition. Fortunately, 
the story of “The Ghost of Khuni nulla” supposedly an MP 
who directed any unwary driver to his death gained credence, 
and here, at least, the drivers paid some respect to the “live” 
MPs on duty. 

Such bottlenecks were countless and it will not be possible 
to describe them all. However stories of them still circulate in 
the Corps. 

In addition to the primary function of traffic control, the 
MPs -were also kept busy with other police duties. PW cages 
opened at Srinagar, Baramula, Jammu and Rajauri as the 
operations developed and more provost resources became 
available. Another serious problem was the breakdown of law 
and order in the newly liberated areas. There were the 
inevitable looters and criminal gangs to be rooted out. Some 
of them in the guise of raiders, attempting to enrich themselves 
by looting and threatening innocent villagers. The raiders 
had also abandoned some arms and ammunitions during 
their hasty withdrawal and these came in handy to these 
crooks. 

Thus, Free India’s first military campaign enhanced the 
Corps’ reputation for a very high standard of discipline, devo- 
tion to duty and dedicated seivice. GenK M Cariappa, the com- 
mander in Chief of the Army sent the Corps a special message 
on 12 July 1949 (4). appreciating their contribution to the 
success of the campaign. 
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From the moment elements of 4 Inf moved into NEFA in Nov. 
1959, the MPs of the Div provost unit had their work cut for 
them. A provost plan had to be worked out and TCPs were 
established at the foot Hills, Chaku and Tenga. Sections were 
also sent out to support the forward Brigades. 

The simple dirt track serving as the Div axis posed 
innumerable challenges specially during the rainy season and 
in the winter when roadblock due to land slides were frequent 
on the newly cut alignments. However, transport in the 
difficult forward areas was mostly restricted to first line tranes- 
port and pack mules which did not pose too many provost 
problems. The locals were also quite friendly. 

During early 1961, the traffic control plan was revised and 
further TCPs were positioned at Misamari, Bomdila and 
Dirang. To acclamatise the policement to mountain warfar, 
long route marches and dhysical fitness were the order of the 
day. Little did the personnel of the unit know that such 
practices, though resented at the time, would stand them in 
good stead to meet the challenges that were to come in the 
following year. 

During April 1962, General P.P. Kumaramangalam, 
Quarter Master General, visited the forward areas. Jem Monsa 
Ram piloted him throughout his tour. Piloting in those routes 
required skilful driving and patience. The VIPs were in a 
hurry, but not the Tusker Force labour on roads. Sometimes, 
the pilots had to remove the debris and stones and clear the 
road themselves. 

The winding roads, land slides and torrential streams 
claimed their share of careless and negligent drivers. MPs 
were no exception. On 27 March 1962, the unit suffered its 
first casualties when L/NK Kulwa Limbu and L/NK Tek Singh 
were injured, though not seriously, in a vehicle accident. 

By about September 1962, the unit had established a 
forward area in the vicinity of the Mac Mohan line with their 
limited resources. Major Fateh Singh, the OC of the unit, 
paid frequent visits to the TCPs. Major Sardara Singh, VrC, 
was the A.P.M. of the Div. Subedar Ram Chander, who had 
served as a military policeman since 1942 and who had ample 
experience of the role and employment of provost during the 
Second World War, both in the Middle East and Burma, was 
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the Senior JCO. Jem Mansa Ran, his assistant, was also an 
experienced JCO. Thc unit had its full complement of military 
Policemen and vehicles though the communication equipment 
was not upto the required quantity and quality. There was 
also another small provost detachment with Tusker Force, the 
Border organisation, engaged in dveloping the road, but their 
. Tole was restricted to their own heaequarters, dumps and so on. 
They were commanded by another experienced JCO Sub Ram 
Narain Singh. 


The NEFA Operations September-December 1962 

On 9 September 1962, Operation LEGHORN commenced 
and there was a great movement from Misamari to Tawang. 
The strength of the TCPs were increased and_ wireless 
communication, though still inadequate and temperamental, 
was opened between HQ and these TCPs. Forward movements 
Were carried out on foot, or animal transport and only in the 
unit’s first line transport. There was a greed shortage of 
transport in the Division and so all the first line transport of 
all units including that of the Provost were pooled under the 
Divisional Transport Officer. 

As the troops climbed to the roof of the Himalayas, was 
thereadditional requirement for more check posts in the forward 
areas and so the TCPs in the rear at Tezpur and at 
Thallamara were closed down to Provide manpower to the 
forward ones. 

Despite the shortage of manpower the provost had to cater 
for the visits of numerous VIPs. These increased in volume in 
direct proportion to the increase in tension between India and 
China. However, this was but natural as the chief, army 
commander, corps commanders and once even the Defenee 
Minister had to visit the area to be familiar with the situation. 

On 25 October, Major fareh Singh, with Sub Ram Chander, 
andSep GD Zorawar Singh were helicoptered into DIRANG 
ZONG and 8 more ORs moved by road. That was the most 
advanced MP HQ in the sector. 

However, on 24 Oct, it was decided that the control of 
L of C be entrusted to the Tusker Force (9). On 29 October, a 
further party of 13 MPs under Hav Partap Singh left to join 
the advance HQ at Dirang Zong. 
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The -Provost section which moved. under Hav T.K« 
Anthappan and Naik Bombahadur Sunwar with 7 Inf Bde to 
the Khinzemane Valley was presumed to have - been either 
killed or captured by the Chinese-on 20 Oct 1972 along with 
the personnel of 7 Inf Bde. On 23 Oct, L/NK Lila Ram came 
through BHUTAN as a straggler and reported that Nk Bom 
Bahadur had been killed in the operation on 20 October 72 
and L/NK Nambiar was missing. On 26 October Hav T.K- 
Anthappan and L/NK Anand Mani also rejoined as stragglers. 
On 25 October, a TCP at DHANSURI NADI was established 
to check the progress of urgent forward movements. 

On 4 November, Major Raghubir Singh was posted as 
APM and joined the Division HQ at Dirang Zong. 

On 5 November, the responsibility to control the traffic on 
the main life line from: Foot Hills to JUNG came under 
Tusker HQ. Our TCPs at Foot Hills, Chaku, Tenga Valley 
were relieved by Tusker Provost Unit, except for the - wireless 
operator and his set. 

When the Sela debacle took place we know that Hav 
Partap Singh, Hav Joginder Singh, Lance Naiks Hanumant 
Kirki, Sohan Singh Dogra, Ram Peare, Jagraj Singh, Sowaran 
Singh, Ram Dass, Raghubir Singh, Jaswant Singh Mohinder 
Singh, Bhagirath Kuli, Drivers Laju Ram, Daulat Singh 
Sweeper Kishori,Sep Cook Ram Deva and Laju were in the 
forward areas bet ween No 2 Bridge and Sela. 

By 17 November, the unit was ordered to move , back to 
Tenga Valley. An advance party of one JCO and twenty-two 
ORs with two jeeps and four-1 ton Dodges left for Tenga 
Valley. Jem Mansa Ram who was with one of the forward 
brigades was ordered to come back to Dirang Zone, but he 
could not do so because of heavy firing and the route being 
cut off. On 18 November, the Chinese had placed strong road 
blocks in rear of Division HQ and the axis to Bomdila was 
cut off. It was then that the division HQ had to move out 
across country to extricate itself from the closing jaws of the 
Chinese pincers. The Provost unit also moved out on foot; 
leaving everything behind but the barest essentials. After 
trekking for about six days, they reached the foot hills where 
a -TCP ‘and -transit: camp” was _ immediately established at 
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UDULGIRI by the remnants of the unit under the orders and 
supervision of AA QMG. 

Sub Ram Chander who left with the advance party on 17 
November with 2 jeeps and four Dodges was travelling in a 
one ton with 5 L/NKs. His vehicle was ambushed by a Chinese 
patrol. The party quickly debussed and ran iato jungles firing 
their weapons. In the melee, Sub Ram Chander was separated 
from the party and reached Tenga Valley on foot. Out of the 
five ORs in the vehicles, three were reported to have been 
captured by the Chinese and one, Sep Tailor Bipati Singh, 
was wounded and returned through the Red Cross on 6- Dec. 
L/NK Lal Singh, L/NK Mohinder and Sweeper Hari Ram 
were declared BW. The remaining two were reported missing. 

When the unit withdrew from Bhila on arrival at Tezpur, 
the following personnel were missing :—(1) 


Jem Mansa Ram L/Nk Jagraj Singh 
Hav Joginder Singh » Sohan Singh 
» Pratap Singh », Hanuman Konkane 
L/NK Swaran Singh Randhawa,, Lal Singh Sikanbar 
»» Ram Dass Singh - » Jaswant Singh PW 
» Raghubir Singh—32 » Mohinder Singh 
» Jai Singh »» Bhagirath Singh 
» Kali Dass » Swpr Kishori Lal-re- 
joined 2/12 
» Raghubir Singh » Hari Ram 
Ram Piara »» Sep Daulat Singh Sagoi 


L/Nk (Tir) Bipati Singh-wounded and captured—18 Nov 62 
rejoined from Captinity-5 Dec 62 

Sep/Ck Laju Ram 

These men were repatriated and taken over from the 
Chinese on 15 May 1963. 

As soon as the unit concentrated at Tezpur, they were given 
no rest as they had to establish TCPs at Chandan, Misamari 
Udulgiri and Tezpur. 

On 2 December, orders were received that the Division HQ 
and the division troops that had managed to extricate themselves 
and who had concentrated at Tezpur were to move to Ranchi 
for recouping and reorganisation. Thus on 3 December, an 
advance party consisting of the APM, Major Raghubir Singh, 
one Havildar and 15 OR left for Ranchi. 
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On 6 December, the Red Cross handed over the wounded 
and sick personnel taken prisoner by the Chinese and releas- 
ed at Dirang Zong. Major Fateh Singh, APM. with 10 OR 
received and escorted them to the foot hills. Among them 
were Sepoy Tailor Bipati Singh, Hav Pratap Singh, L/NK 
Daulat Singh who were released on 19 Dec. Sep. Cook Laju 
Ram and S.P. Singh on 11 December. Sweeper Kishori rejoin- 
ed on 2 December as a straggler and L/Nk Kali Dass reported 
to the Centre through 151 IGH. Hav Paratap Singh was 
admitted to 151 IGH on 19 December itself. 

Thus ended the 1962 conflict. 4 Infantry Division Provost 
unit, who controlled the move of the ‘Red Eagles’ for the 
past 23 years virtually ceased to exist. The remants were 
redesignated 2 Mountain Division Provost Unit during February 
1963. 


Ladakh Sector 

The whole brunt of the Chinese advance into Ladakh area 
was borne by 112 Infantry Brigade Group. A small Provost 
section under the command of Capt M.C. Bhatia and Subedar 
Jaswant Singh provided provost cover which included security 
duties at Brigade HQ, traffic control within the area, guiding 
- convoys and patrolling. 

Unfortunately, records of the provost section’s activity have 
not been maintained. It is, however, know that Subedar 
Jaswant Singh volunteered to guide a vehicle column out of 
Chushul on 17 Nov 62, and did in fact get the whole lot of 
them out of the Valley to Chumatang intact. 


Indo-Pakistan Conflict-1965 

Unlike earlier conflicts with Pakistan in Jammu and 
Kashmir during 1947-48 and with China during 1962, during 
the 1965 conflict, the Provost was called upon to support the 
operations in four distinct geographical regions with differing 
climates and terrain. They varied from the deserts of Rajasthan 
to the plains of Punjab to the mountainous terrain of Jammu 
and Kashmir and to the jungles and riverine terrain of Eastern 
India. 

Prior to Apr 65, the communication zone provost unit 
located at Pune had a small detachment at Ahmedabad. It 
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-was reinforced by two more sections during the operations. Its 
‘main role was to guide formations and units passing through 
-Abmedabad. At the outbreak of hostilities in the Rann of 
“Kutch area during Apr 1965, 50 para bde provost section was 
‘rushed in to provide provost cover to our forces advancing to 
stem the Pakistani incursions. It was completely new to the 
‘desert and its MPs had to learn their tasks by trial and error. 
.They even had to alter their driving technique to suit the soft 
‘desert sands. Within a few days, however, they accustomed 
themselves to desert conditions. Under the efficient guidance 
of Capt.S.M. Joshi they did an excellent job despite being 
“under strength. ; 

In Jun 1965, 11 Inf div provost unit located at Gurdaspur, 
under the command of Capt S. Narayanan, moved to Khevda- 
Rann in the Kutch area and deployed its sections at various 
places. After the Kutch ceasefire, it moved to Ahmedabad on 
15 Jul. 

On 2 Sep it again moved from Ahmedabad to the Barmer 
Sector, where sections were detached and placed under comm- 

.and of bdes. In addition to normal TCPs and TPs for traffic co- 
ntrolling. a strong check post was established at SHIV to check 
unauthorised movement of vehicles and men and also to con- 
trol stragglers. It also screened civilians moving in the area. 

During these operations, there were a large no of enemy agents 
roaming about who observed our movement and passed infor- 
mation to the other side. The military policemen on duty 

- were warned to look out for such suspects and apprehend them. 
Many informers including some women were apprehended and 
handed over to the civil police. 

Sections from Area Provost Units at Bombay, Delhi and 
Rajasthan, an Inf Bde provost section and a communication 
Zone provost unit were also committed to the Rann of Kutch 
and the Rajasthan Sector during the Sep operations. They were 
placed under command of the various formations fighting in 
the area and hence no detailed records are available regarding 
their actual performance. 


The Punjab Plains 
The technique of traffic control and police duties in the 
plains of thickly populated Punjab differ from the of desert or 
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-Mountainous regions. Punjab has good: roads and across-country 
movement does not present any difficulties except in cultivated 
areas. The main problem however was the excessive use of the 
=main. axes by military. and civil traffic which caused quite a 
mumber of traffic jams and delays. Many formations moved on 
‘the same axis and every one'was in a great hurry to reach their 
destinations. Detailed allotment of road Space, to all forma- 
tions should have been planned, but the tempo of the opera- 
tions in 1965 accelerated so sharply that some formations 
jacked detailed traffic plans for their move and concentration. 

In addition to the static provost units viz Punjab, Haryana 
-and Himachal Pradesh Sub Area Provost Unit, 106 Communi- 

_cation Zone Provost Unit and the Western Command Provost 
Unit, every field formation had its own Provost complement. 
As the formations moved up their provost units established 

:control, carried out sign posting and planted their men at 

-ross roads. In such circumstances, there was a g00d deal of 
duplication and confusion. 

, Another feature of the fast moving operation was the 

. Short notice with which formations were switched from one 

-front to another. Provost units had to undertake traffic 

- control for such moves without proper reconnaissance. Sign 
Posting was hurried and MP pointsmen were Positioned at 
difficult points to physically control and guide their convoys, 
Undoubtedly there were delays and cases of mis-direction. 

As our advancing forces crossed into Pakistan, they faced 
minefields which were cleared by the engineers and the Provost 
immediately established control through the lanes. Bridges 
and culverts were also found blown or partly damaged and the 

_ hard pressed provost units had to find men to organise diver- 
sions. 

Another major provost task was the Tounding up of enemy 
agents. In Punjab, it was easy for Pakistan to infiltrate trained 
agents to provide them information of our moves. Some of 

‘them even directed artillery fire and air Strikes from behind our 
advancing forces. The provost caught many of them. 

‘In most sectors the provost units established PW cages but 

* in some cases the prisoners -were temporarily accommodated 
in local jails. Fortunately, there was not much of a refugee 

: Problem, but there was some civilian movement from the 
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forward areas to the rear, which required close provost con- 
trol lest it block the main arteries. In this the Punjab Police 
forces offered unstinted cooperation in controlling civil traffic. 
The Punjab Armed Police force even provided guards for PW 
cages. At many places combined check posts were established 
and were very effective. Inevitably there were many vehicle 
accidents and casualties. The provost, in cooperation with the 
civil police, covered all these accidents and rendered timely 
aid to the injured. 

On 25 Apr 1965, 107 Communication Zone Provost Unit 
at Ambala received the warning order to be ready to move out 
on 26 Apr. Two detachments, each consisting of one NCO 
and 5 military policemen, were despatched to provide provost 
cover tothe Forward Maintenance Areas. Major Dalip Singh 
Bath, the OC of 11 Corps Provost, carried out a detailed 
reconnaisance of all roads in the area and made out a detailed 
traffic plan. TCPs were established at Pipli, Ambala, Rajpura 
and Khanna, each having 1 NCO and3 military policemen, 
with adequate transport to control the L of C to Ludhiana. 
On 2 May, the TCPs at Pipli, Rajpura and Khanna were with- 
drawn to reinforce the detachments with the Forward Main- 
tenance Areas. An Army Maintenance Area was also selected 
and on 6 May a section was detached for duties there. They 
were placed under command of the TA Battalion proteeting 
it. On 8 May, TCPs were established at Ludhiana, Doraha 
and Beas Bridge. Western Command Provost Unit then took 
over control of Road Ambala, Kalka, Simla. On 29 May, a 
TCP was established at Sutlej Bridge site near Phillaur. By the 
end of June all these TCPs were wound up except those 
on bridge contro! duties. 2/Lt Surjeet Singh, the Second-in- 
Cammand, visited all TCPs frequently and briefed the MPs on 
daily movement programmes. 

Major Dalip Singh Bath had set out the tasks and responsi- 
bilities of these TCPs in datail. Nb Sub Gorakh Singh, 
Havildar B.B. Gurung and Havildar Magh Singh did extremely 
well during these operations. This traffic control organisation 
established between Apr and May paid handsome dividends 
during the operations in Sep 1965. 

On 4 Sep, Western Command Provost Unit moved down 
from Simla Hills and No 6 Section located at Kalka provided 
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traffic control for their move to Ambala. Blackout restrictions 
had been ordered and provost patrols went out to enforee 
them along with civil police and the air defence organisation. 
On 7 Sep, a PW camp was established in a separate enclosure 
at the Central Jail, Ambala, and 10 PWs were received the 
same day. The next day, 13 more came and both batches were 
evacuated to an ad hoc staging camp at Meerut. 

On 12 Sep, 40 civilians including 10 women were taken 
into protective custody. On 15 Sep, one section was detached 
to Shanewal for traffic control for the move of a division. On 
20 Sep, a strong TCP was established at Pipli to ensure the 
smooth move of brigades pourlng through Ambala to the 
forward areas. 

In addition to 106 Communication Zone Provost Unit, 
there was also a Sub Area Provost Section whose MPs were 
mainly deployed on the Grand Trunk Road to reinforce the 
TCPs and information posts. 

On the Ludhiana—Jullundur—Amritsar axis 102 Comn 
Zone Provost Unit deployed its sections for traffic control and 
police duties. Major S.S. Grewal, the Bihar Regiment was 
in command with 2/Lt Surinder Kumar as his second in 
command. On 7 Sep L/Nk (MP) Dharam Pal was wounded in 
an enemy air attack at the Beas Bridge, where he was on TCP 
duty. On complete section was attached from the Western 
Command Provost Unit to augument its strength during Sep. 
TCPs were also established in forward areas at Jandiala, Tarn 
Taran and in Amritsar city. 

At the commencement of operations, I.Armoured Div 
Provost Unit was under the officiating command of Sub Des 
Ram. On 2 Sep, Sub Des Ram, having attended the ‘O’ Group 
of the Div Commander, left with an advance party to 
reconnoitre and establish a traffic control organisation for 
the move of the formation. Major C.L. Trikha, the OC who 
was on annual leave was recalled. On 3 Sep, the unit was 
placed at one hour’s notice. A section each was detached to 
the armoured and lorried brigades and the remaining sections 
were held in reserve at the Main Div HQ. At 1530 hrs on 4 
Sept, the unit HQ moved to its concentration area reaching 
there by 0300 hrs the next morning. On 6 Sep the armoured 
and lorried brigades were launched into operations. The unit 
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deployed TCPs en route and provided provost cover for the 
advance of both brigades on separate axes. 

On the night 8/9 Sep the unit location was heavily bombed 
by enemy aircraft but there was no damage. On 9 Sep. Major 
Trikha rejoined and assumed command. At 1120 hrs, the 
TCP at Ramgarh was attacked by enemy aircraft and the 
convoy on the road at that time suffered heavy casualties with 
10 three ton vehicles and 2 water trucks destroyed. Major C.L. 
Trikha rushed to the spot and cleared the road block and 
traffic jams with commendable efficiency. At 1700 hrs, an 
alternate route was opened and another TCP was established 
Charwa, across the border. 

On the night of 9/10 Sep, the unit, less provost elements 
already deployed, moved to area Swankha. Major Trikha 
moved to area Charwa to reconnoitre a suitable site for 
locating new TCPs and also to be present as far forward as 
possible, to guide movements of troops ahead of Sabzpur. 
By 0600 hrs on 10th, a TCP under Hav (MP) Hari Singh with 
7 MPs, was established at Charwa. On 11 Sep, the main 
attack on Phillaura commenced. The enemy suffered heavily 
in action and many PsW and infiltrators were captured and 
handed over to the provost by the forward units. They were 
escorted to the PW cage at the Rear Div HQ. 

On the 14th, it was decided that the TCPs on all routes 
in the forward areas should be manned only between dusk 
and dawn, as routine vehicle movements had been restricted 
to that period. An advance TCP at Maharajke was established 
by Hav (MP) R.K. Pillai with 7 military policemen. 

On the 14th, more PsW and infiltrators were received in the 
PW cage. On the same day, the unit location was heavily 
attacked by enemy aircraft. As the unit was adequately dug in, 
there was not much damage except for one vehicle which 
received a direct rocket hit and was burnt out. 

By 16 Sep, the MPs were showing signs of fatigue as they 
had been on continuous duty for about a week or more. The 
brigade provost sections were more overworked than others. On 
the same day the division started regrouping its brigades and 
units. The provost provided guides on motor cycles or jeeps and 
mobile traffic control posts at vulnerable points. In order to 
cope with these complicated moves and to coordinate the 
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tasks of brigade provost sections. Sub Des Ram, was moved 
up from the rear HQ and placed at Maharajke TCP to be in 
overall charge of the Sectror Control HQ. 

The nights of 17 and 18 Sep saw very heavy traffic on the 
main axis from Ramgarh to Phillaura and the unit remained fully 
committed. Due to the inadequacy of manpower, eventhe trades 
men and extra regimentally employed personnel from other 
services were employed on traffic control duties. At 1100 hrs 
the area around the TCP and Sector HQ at Maharajke was 
heavily strafed and bombed by enemy aircraft, On 22 Sep 
evening, orders were received for a ceasefire which came into 
effect from 0330 hrs next day. 

During the operations, the following JCOs and senior 
NCOs were with the unit : Sub Sis Ram, Nb Sub Ram Swarup 
Manocha, Nb Sub Sram Singh, RHM Brijnath Singh and 
CQMH Bhag Singh Khandari, Hav Ramakrishna Pillai 
and Hav Hari Singh acquitted themselves well. Hav (MP) 
Vasudevan and Hav (MP) Pratap Singh were the NCOs with 
the leading brigades. 

On 1 Sep 1965, 5 Mounatin Div provost unit located at 
Ambala was asked to stand by for a move. On 3 Sep, the 
div moved out and the provost unit established the traffic 
control organisation. TCPs were established at Ludhiana, 
Talawandibhai, Makru cross, Harike, Patti and Bhikhiwind. 
The unit HQ established itself at Gharyala and Taltoha canal. 
A provost section with the Rear Div HQ moved to the 
general area Bhagupura on the Harike—Bhikhiwind road. 

On the 5th, the general assult across the border was led 
by two brigades, each with a provost detachment of 1 NCO 
and 4 Military Policemen. Their main functions were 
guidance control for the advance and control of refugees on 
the axis. 

On the 11th, No 7994920 L/Nk (MP) Sher Singh sustained 
bullet injuries in the Khem Karan front, A PW cage was 
established near village Kirtwal and its guards consisting of 
2 Hav and 20 constables were provided by the Punjab Armed 
Police. The CO, three officers and sixteen other ranks of 4 
Cavalry (Pakistan) were taken into the cage. A stragglers’ 
post was also established at Valtoha and many stragglers were 
directed by it to their respective units. On 12 Sep a further 
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batch of PsW from 4 Cavalry (Pakistan) consisting of Nb Sub 
Lal Khan and four dafadars was received in the cage. All these 
PWs were evacuated to the rear camps, escorted by military 
policemen in their own transport. On 22 Sep, two more 
brigades came under command of the Div and two detach- 
ments were attached to those brigades which really stretched 
the provost unit’s resources. On the 23rd, three more 
prisoners were received and evacuated rearwards. Owing 
to shortage of accommodation in the cage, many of them 
were temporarily lodged in local civil jalls in separate 
enclosures, but under the’ management of the provost 
personnel. 

Throughout the operation, mobile patrols went out on all 
roads and did an extremaly useful job by clearing road blocks, 
traffic jams and accidents. They also assisted the Punjab 
Police in controlling refugees. Immediately after the ceasefire 
on 23 Sept, there was an influx of all kinds of VIPs and 
curiosity seekers. The piloting and escorting of VIPs and 
the controlling and guiding of others became a major provost 
preoccupation for the next four months. Major S.S. Bhatia, 
the Jat Regiment, was in command, ably assisted by Lt Sarjit 
Singh, the second in command. Both officers did extremely 
well in planning and executing their provost task during these 
operations. 

Major Bhagat Singh Gaind moved 15 Div Provost Unit 
along with the formation into Govindgarh Fort, Amritsar 
on 27 Apr 1965. At this time, therc was not much traffic on 
the main axis and the move was controlled smoothly. The 
unit was fully committed in general area Amritsar—Wagah 
Border. Its main functions were traffic control, manning a 
a PW cage, refugee control and stragglers collection and 
disposal. Naik (MP) Basdeo Joshi was killed in action on 
20 Sep 1965 when enemy aircraft strafed the TCP at which he 
was on duty. 

7 Inf div provost unit located at Ferozpore Cantonment 
received warning order on 3 Sep to be ready to move at short 
notice. Lt Darshan Singh Raj was the Second-in-command 
who moved ahead to reconnoitre and lay out the div ad- 
ministratve area. A TCP was established at Harike by 1600 
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hrs the same day. One more TCP at Zira on Ferozpore— 
Harke Road was located and the provost traffic control set-up 
was ready by 0200 hrs next morning. On 5 Sep, the formation 
moved. On arrival at the concentration area, sections under 
Hav (MP) Mohan Singh, Hav (MP) M.B. Ghale and Hav 
(MP) Sarjit Singh were detached and placed under command 
ofthe three infantry brigades. At the rear div HQ, a PW 
cage was established at Patti and 50 prisoners of war were 
received and later escorted in provost transport to the 
Corps cage. 

On 7 Sep, the leading brigades crossed the inter- 
national border. A TCP under Nk (MP) Jagmal Singh was 
established at the international boundary joint check post. 
On capturing Hudiara drain, another TCP under NK (MP) 
Mahipal Singh was established at the Hudiara Bridge which 
had been demolished by the retreating enemy. This TCP 
was heavily shelled on 10 Sep and Nk (MP) Mahipal Singh 
who was out trying to disperse a convoy was seriously wounded 
and evacuated. Two trucks one ton, one jeep and two motor 
cycles were destroyed. As there was a shortage of vehiclcs and 
deivers in the formation, three military poliee trucks were 
used to ferry ammunition to the forward units at Barki. On 11 
Sep, two havildars of 17 Punjab (Pakistan), were received at 
the cage and then evacuated to the Corps cage in military 
police transport. 

After the capture of Baaki, the Brigade provost detach- 
ment established a TCP at village Barkakalan. This was 
the most forward TCP in enemy territory. Major Bijai Singh, 
APM 7 Inf div, rejoined from the Senior Officers Course on 
13 Sep. The same day one of these frustrating moves which 
are inevitable in, battle took place as one of the brigades of 
the division was moved to Bhikiwind from Barki on 13 Sep, 
but returned to Burki a day later. Nb Sub Bhawanna Ram 
and Hav (MP) Sarjit Singh guided the column both ways. An 
enemy aircraft crashed in the area that morning and Flying 
Officer Shaukat Aslam, Pakistan Air Force, was captured and 
taken to the PW cage. 19 Maratha Light Infantry and a 
squadron of 7 Cavalry were to proceed on a special mission to 
Rajoke on 18 Sept. Nb Sub Bhawanna Ram and ten military 
policemen were detailed to accompany the column. On the 
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19th, nine PsW were escorted to the corps cage by Nb Sub 
Bhawanna Ram and party. 

After the ceasefire, the provost provided escorts and pilots 
to two VIPs—His Highness Yaduvindra Singh of Patiala and 
the Chief Minister of Punjab. On the whole this unit did 
extremely well in the Burki Sector and the MPs worked hard 
throughout the period without any rest. 

We have seen that many provost JCOs had commanded 
Provost units efficiently in the absence of their officers. Nb 
Sub Jagrup Singh, for evample, took over the officiating 
command of 23 Inf Div Provost Unit in Aug 1965, moved it 
from Rangiya in the East to Doraha in the plains of Punjab 
in record time and at the same time assisted the formation to 
move smoothly by road and rail. He commanded the unit 
during operations in the Western theatre as efficiently as any 
officer could have done and also moved the unit back to its 
original location during April 1966. He continued to command 
the unit till Sept 1966. 


The High Mountain ranges of Jammu and Kashmir 

25 Inf Div Pro Unit under the officiating command ofa 
young officer, Lt M.S. Gulati, operating on the Nowshera— 
Rajauri—Poonch L of C, established an effective control 
organisation for the formation Operating in that area. The 
military policemen of the unit were heavily committed in 
controlling the refugees pouring in from the areas occupied 
by the Pakistani forces during the initial stagec of the operation. 
PsW, raiders and infiltrators captured by the forward troops 
were received and held in the PW cage established at the 
formation HQ. In many cases, the MPs went out with the 
civil police and other officials to cordon and search remote 
villages adjoining the border to apprehend infiltrators and 
suspects. These parties left at dusk, marched the whole night 
and raided the villages at dawn. 

25 Corps Provost unit under Major G S. Dhillon control- 
led the main L of C from Jammu to Srinagar with TCPs at 
important bottlenecks. The road Jummu-Akhnoor-Nowshera 
was controlled with detachments located at Pathankot, 
Madhopur, Jammu, Akhnoor, Sundarbani and Thein bridge. 
Control of the Jammu Tawi bridge and tunnels at the Bannihal 
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pass, two-very important obstacles on the main axis, was their 
responsibility. Another important task was provision of pilots 
and escorts to visiting degnitaries during and immediately 
after the operations. It also established and manned a PW cage 
and a refugee camp at Jammu. 

1 Corps Provost unit under the temporary command of Lt 
G.S. Bahal, moved from Varanasi to Pathankot in Jun 1965. 
It was deployed in the Sialkot sector during the second stage 
of the operations in Sep 1965. 

Major Ram Prakash, commanding 26 divisional Provost 
unit, deployed in the Miransahib area with one section each 
with forward brigades, one each with rear and main division 
HQ and one snction in reserve. 10 Div Provost Unit, raised 
only on 1 Apr 1965 at Bangalore, was flown post haste to the 
Western theatre and reached Akhnoor in Jammu District on 
5 Sep 1965. It had a skeleton staff and was without its OC 
and 2 IC. Capt K.K. Moorthi commanding 191 Infanty Brigade 
Group Provost Unit which was already there, took charge of 
this unit too. The exploits of the MPs of this div particularly 
those of the Independent Brigade Provost Section who bore the 
brunt of the initial assault by Pakistan, require special mention 
here. The control of heavy traffic on the single axis from 
Damana to Akhnoor, Sundarbani and on the Akhnoor-Jaurian 
Jammu road required the utmost care and presence of mind on 
the part of all ranks of the unit. In addition, there was a heavy 
influx of refugees who required tactful handling. Mixed with 
them, there were also raiders and enemy agent whose appreh- 
ension became a great problem. Every vehicle carrying these 
refugees had to be carefully checked and the passengers 
screened at the check post. 

In the Jaurian-Chhams Sector, when the Pakistanis pushed 
our forces to the Munawar Tawi in the early stages, 195 Infan- 
try Brigade Group Independent Provost Section under the 
inspiring leadership of Capt K.K. Moothi, (a CMP JCO 
granted Emergency commission) was deployed in the area. In 
his memoirs he narrates how the MPs were employed. 

“When I was commanding 191 Infantry Brigade Group 
Provost Section in the Chhamb Sector, the whole provost unit 
then located at Sunderbani was ordered by the div comman- 
der to take over the ‘Gora’ picket near Sunderbani. Thus the 
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MPs, though many consider them as a “rear service’? had the 
proud privilege of being assigned a task-to hold an important 
picket and defend it. Provost held the post for about a month 
against all intruders and did a splendid job of it. One Pakis- 
tani attempt to test the valour of the MPs while on that picket 
was repulsed with many casualties to them. They never tried 
it again.” 

. “Before moving to Sunderbani, the unit HQ was with the 
Rear Div HQ at Akhnoor and suffered a few casualties due to 
enemy shelling.” 

He proceeds with his other reminiscences. “‘On 1 Sep 1965, 
the Brigade HQ of 191 Inf bde was at Mandiala. It was heavi- 
ly shelled by the enemy upto 3 PM. Then their tanks approa- 
ched Mandiala, but for some unknown reason, those blokes 
turned their eyes on Dewa Picket and went ahead. The Brigade 
HQ asked for air support which came within a few minutes. 
But the situation was so confusing that they wrongly indenti- 
fied the targets and a few bombs hit our own positions. Then 
the Brigade HQ withdrew and crossed the Munawar Tawi. The 
MPs from my unit were at the crossing place, controlling the 
move of the vehicles to our side. Only when the brigade HQ 
withdrew entirely did I permit my MPs to withdraw also.” 

“On 2 Sep, there was an intensive enemy air attack on 
Jaurian Camp. I was out along with my men to disperse an 
Animal Transport Company. There were some casualties and 
my MPs helped in evacuation of the wounded and in control- 
ling refugees. In spite of the shelling and the air raids, no MP 
left his post unless ordered to. Because of this air raid I got 
separated from the Brigade HQ which had moved ahead to 
Akhnoor and I had to walk along the river to reach the Briga- 
de HQ after midnight.” 

6 Mountain division Provost unit moved all the way from 
Bareilly and concentrated at Ambala on 28 Aug 1965. The 
move of the whole formation was by road and the provost unit 
deployed its sections enroute to provide traffic control. 
Detachments of MPs moved ahead of the main column to 
liaise with the civil police and carry out reconnaisance. 
Guides received the columns at the outskirts of the town and 
guided them through. Pointsmen were posted at important 
road junctions along with the civil traffic police to control 
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civilian traffic and to give the right of way to the military 
vehicle columns. The cooperation of civilian vehicle traffic was 
so good that as soon as they sighted a military column approa- 
ching they either took a diversion through by-lanes or halted 
by the side till the military movement was over. Thus the 
columns passed through these towns without any delay. 

The unit HQ moved to Hiranagar on the Pathankot Jammu 
Road on the same day. The Main div provost section was 
deployed in Pindorian village on the Sth. Between the 7th and 
9th the unit location was strafed and bombed by enemy aircraft 
many times during the day and night. One Nissan car was lost 
and some equipment damaged. Main division HQ and its TCP 
was also attacked from the air. On the 9th, the Provost HQ 
moved to Arnian. On 2lst, it moved back and established 
itself at Maharajke on Maharajke-Sialkot road. This location 
was bombed heavily on 22:Sep, but the unit being well dug in, 
suffered no casualties. 

6 Mtn div Pro Unit was commanded by Major P.S. Saini, of 
the Punjab Regiment, who assumed command only on 22 Aug, 
a few days prior to its move to the concentration area. 
However he was well assisted by Major D.K.C Dutta, the 
APM, and Nb Om Prakash. In Jan 1966 the unit returned to 
its permanent location at Bareilly. 

In the Kashmir valley, Major Bishan Kumar’s 19 Inf Div 
Provost Unit, 121 Inf Brigade group Independent Provost 
Section and 109 communication Zone Provost Unit provided 
provost cover for the operations at the Haji pir Pass and Kargil 
sector. The provost check posts on the main L of C in the 
valley also undertook checks of all civil vehicles and pedestrian 
traffic to apprehend infiltrators from Pakistan. They succeeded 
in capturing some. 


INDO-PAKISTAN WAR, 1971 


Prelude 

On 3 Dec 1971 at about 5.47 pm Pakistan launched surprise 
air strikes on our airfields and on our forward posts all along 
the frontier whith Punjab and Rajasthan and along the 
ceasefire line in Jammu and Kashmir. A few hours later 
in a radio broadcast General Yaya Khan, the President of 
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Pakistan declared ‘Pakistan as at war with India’. The battle 
was joined. 

Unlike the 1965 war, when the emphasis had been on 
the Western Front, in 1971 the emphasis shifted to East 
Pakistan. The problems that the provost force had to 
face here was the lack of surface communcations, a succession 
of water filled paddy fields and rivers, a lack of marshalling 
areas and hard standings. Thus all traffic remained road 
bound practically throughout the operation. Tracks in the 
rural areas were muddy, slushy and unfit for sustained 
vehicle movement, especially immediately after the moonsons. 
Digging posed another problem because of the high water 
table. 

The Mukti Bahini had earlier played havoc with the 
availabe communication system by destroying bridges and 
culverts to prevent the Pakistan Army from moving freely. but 
our own moves were also impeded. 

There were other features of this campaign which worked 
in our favour and which may never be encountered again. 
Firstly the local population was very pro-Indian Army and 
always ready to provide assistance. Secondly the Pakistan 
Army’s morale was at a low ebb and except for a few really 
determined stands they were ready in most cases to throw in 
the towel. Lastly the total absence of the Pakistan air force 
from the skies permitted us to use narrow roads for the build 
up with impunity. Had this not been the case our MPs would 
have had a far more difficult time. The Indian Armed 
Forces launched a four pronged attack from the North, North 
West, South West and East. 


North and North Western Thrustlines 

20 Div, 6 Div, 2 Div, 340 Inf Brigade Group and sections 
of 110 commnuication Zone Provost Units operated in these 
Sectors. 

Major HC Atri, Commanding XXXIII Corps Provost Unit, 
was posted out on the eve of war on 4 Dec and Capt Gurmeet 
Singh the second in command took over and conducted the 
provost in operations. On 5 Oct, 1 JCO, 1 NCO and 13 military 
policemen established a Regulating HQ at Gagnaram Tea 
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Estate near Bagdogra. 2 NCOs and 13 military policemen 
established 10082 Corps Prisoners of War cage at Bengdubi 
and were ready to function from 4 Nov. By the middle of 
Nov, local defence and passive air defence schemes were 
introduced and rehearsed. By 19 Nov the move of active for- 
mations to the concentration areas was completed and the 
Regulating HQ was closed down. On 23 Nov, a Sub-section 
under a Naik was allotted to 71 Mountain Brigade for their 
move to the concentration area. On 26th, a section was ready 
to move with Corps Tac HQ. 

On 4th Dec, the provost detachment with 71 Mountain 
Brigade under Brigadier Kathpalia entered Pachagarh and then 
moved to Saidpur. This brigade advanced from the north 
toward Dinajpur, rapidly capturing Pirganj on 5th, and reaching 
Kantanagar bridge on the Dhepa river on the 6th. The bridge 
had been blown up by the Pakistanis. The small provost detach- 
ment did extremely well in these operations. On 20 Dec. 
the same detachment escorted the PsW taken by the brigade 
to the Corps PW Cage at Bengdubi. 

In addition to other normal commitments in the Corps 
Area, the Corps Provost unit sections were also deployed with 
leading troops advancing deep into Bangla Desh, on the 
maintenance axis in the North and Northwest sector. The 
Ferry crossing at Bahadurabad was manned by a sub-section 
from this unit under a JCO. On the surrender of the Pakistani 
forces, most of the sections were engaged in collecting and 
urotecting the PsW in temporary camps. The provost resources 
were, of course, too meagre to look after such a large number 
of prisoners and therefore the traditional role of the provost as 
regards the custody of PsW was given up. The MPs placed 
under command of the infantry brigadeS helped greatly in 
regulating the flow of prisoners and their evacuation to India. 

20 Div Provost Unit under Major V. C. Bali pro- 
vided provost cover to 66.165 and 202 Mountain Brigades 
during the operations. On 29 Oct. the unit concentrated 
at Patiram and one section each was attached to thebrigades. 
In Nov. 340 Briged Provost Section came under command. 
An ad hoc prisoner of war cage was established at Patiram. 
In was manned by a section. 
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20 Div advaneed from Balurghat and captured Hilli on 
the 11th. The provost section with 66 Brigade moved through 
the gap between Dinajpur and Hilli to Bahaduria, where one 
of the bloodiest battles of the war was fought. Bogra fell on 
the 15th. The traffic control on this axis of advance was 
undertaken by just this brigade provost section following on 
the heels of the leading battalions. The main traffic control 
problem was control of traffic over rivers and streams and to 
get replenishment convoys turned round and back to base 
against the flow of advancing columns. 

The unit moved back to its original location on 16 Feb 

1972, leaving one section with 165 Mountain Brigade, which 
remained in Bangla Desh till 11 Mar 1972. 
340 Brigade Provost Section accompanied the brigade which 
launched a supplementary drive towards Pirganj capturing it 
on the 7th, and then turned south and secured Palasbari, 
Govindganj, and Gaibanda on the 9th, 10th and 11th 
respectively. 

A part of 2 Div provost unit under Major Shiv Dev Singh 
operated in the central Zone in the northern sector, advancing 
from Meghalaya. One section of 101 Communication Zone 
Provost Unit was placed under command, which in turn was 
allotted to 95 Brigade, which crossed the border on the morning 
of 4th Dec. On the Sth, the gallant garrison of Kamalpur 
surrendered and the brigade advanced and reached the silver 
line of the Brahmaputra river opposite Jamalpur. There was 
no bridge on the Brahmaputra. The div had to launch an 
assault river crossing across the mighty river, using country 
craft. The divisional provost established a crossing control 
organisation and ensured a smooth flow of traffic to the ferry 
sites. The section with 95 Brigade was to cross first to 
establish dispersal control on the far side. The unit digest of 
service records; ‘The unit gave a good account of itself and 
the MPs were the most cheerful and willing soldiers in that 
operation. This was but natural after a tough job well done. 

Jamalpur fell on the 11th and the provost entered the 
town to restore normalcy, welcomed by the jubilant Bengalis. 
A large number of prisoners fell into our hands and a 
complete section was committed to collecting them and 
manning a temporary PW camp. 95 Brigade airdropped a 
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battalion north of Tangail on the 11th. These troops cleared 
the road to Dacca from the north. The Divison advanced at 
speed and reached Dacca on the 15th. The men of 101 
Communication Zone provost unit with 95 Brigade were the 
first MPs to enter the city. During the move forward in this 
sector, the provost established a good rapport with the locals 
and also with the Mukti Bahini The latter gave full coope- 
ration to our forces by operating river craft, bullock carts 
and cycle rickshaws—many used by MPs for moving from 
point to point on the axis. They also provided useful 
information about the enemy and his spies in the area. 

101 Communication Zone Provost unit under Major 
Ravinder Kumar took a very active part in these operations. 
Immediately after the surrender of the Pakistani forces, the 
whole unit moved to Dacca under HQ 101 Area and acquitted 
itself creditably. 

110 Communication Zone Provost unit detached sections 
to establish control over the L of C leading from the north 
towards Dacca. A section was fully committed to establish 
100084 PW of Cage. As soon as Jamalpur was cleared, a 
section relieved the 95 Brigade provost detachment there. Nb 
Sub Desh Raj established a strong TCP at Jamalpur to 
control traffic and perform other provost duties in cooperation 
with the local civil policemen and Mukti Bahini. 10084 PW 
Cage received a huge number of PsW and an additional section 
was allotted to cope with the increased responsiblity. The task 
of the check post became more arduous as heavy traffic increas- 
ed. Lt B.K. Mall, the Bihar Regiment, was appointed as officer 
in charge. This post remained in situ till 31 Jan 1972. 

6 Mountain Div Provost unit less a section, reached 
Binaguri in Sep 1971. Sections were deployed with the brigades 
—one at Binaguri and one at Hashimara. In addition 3 TCPs 
were established at Catswalk road junction and at Gairkata. 
The road and rail bridge at Cooch Behar was also taken over 
for control in Oct itself, and a strong detachment partolled 
Cooch Behar town to guide convoys moving towards 
Shahibganj. 9 Mountain Brigade concentrated at Shahibganj 
by 10 Nov. 

On 3 Dec. the provost section with 9 Brigade moved to 
Sitalkurchi. As the enemy offered no resistance, the Bde 
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pushed ahead and reached Amtala-Bhotemari and then entered 
Lalmunirghat. The ferry ghat was taken over by provost for 
control in addition to the normal traffic onthe route. The 
unit chronicler comments in the unit digest of service; ‘‘Provost 
detachment with the brigade did great work in providing 
traffic control on the brigade axis and also control of local 
towns and villages to prevent own troops from doing any 
mischief. No untoward incident was reported from the 
village officials about the behaviour of our troops. Discipline 
was class one’”’. 

9 Brigade remained under command of 20 Divtill 19 Dec. 
Then it moved to Malda to organise a prisoner of war camp 
on 22 Dec 1971. The provost section with the brigade was 
strengthened by an additional Hav and three MPs. 

Lt Col Gulab Rai, the OC, commenting in the half yearly 
report on the provost problems during operations, says : “The 
control and flow of iraffic on one way ribbon width road was 
very difficult. There was no dispersal area in case of air 
threat or enemy shelling. The problem was overcome by 
reducing the number of vehicles in the kilometer (VTKM) and 
allowing for more gaps in between convoys and restricting 
speed limits. The flow of traffic remained uninterrupted and 
there were no accidents due to strict control. The prisoners 
of war could not be taken over by the provost, as they were 
in such large numbers. So they were kept in the infantry 
battalion area itself. 

Commenting on the restrictions imposed on sign posting, 
he says; “‘A peculiarity of these operations was that both 
during hot and cold war, sign posting was not permitted. With 
only one axis being used by many formations and units due to 
paucity of surface communications, and if every formation 
posted its own signs, it would have created much chaos and con- 
fusion. The disadvantage was the drain on the provost man- 
power resource. Where the sign post could do a job, a MP had 
to be positioned”. These comments of Lt Col Gulab Rai were 
not only pertinent to the operations of 6 Div provost unit but 
also to all others in the theatre. 

102 Communication Zone provost unit under Major S.P. 
Sharma organised traffic control in the rear maintenance axis 
with TCPs at Gangaram Tea Estate near Bagdogra, Krishen- 
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ganj, Dalkhola with sector HQ at Raiganj, relieveing XXXIII 
Corps provost unit personnel. It advanced into Bangla Desh, 
established joint check posts with Mukti Bahini men at 
Pachagarh and Thakrugaon. 


South Western thrustline 

In this sector, II Corps launhded the offensive against 
Jessore and Jhenida. The Corps was raised only on 1 Oct 1971, 
and had no Corps Provost unit posted. A section from 111 
Communication Zone provost unit and a few men from 
Eastern Command Provost Unit and 105 Communication Zone 
Provost Unit were attached on an ad hoc basis to provide 
provost cover to the Corps HQ. However, 50 Inde para Bde, 4 
and 9 Div Provost Units were deployed in this sector. 

50 Ind Para Bde till then committed on internal security 
duties in West Bengal, was relieved and allotted to take part 
in operations in this sector. 

On 5 Dec 1971, orders for mounting an airbone operation 
were received, and 2nd Para Bn was made ready for the task. 
Eventually they dropped into enemy territory on 11 Dec, 61 
Miles north of Dacca at Tangail with a small det of MPs. 
They dashed forward to be the first Indian troops to reach 
Dacca. On 7 Dec, the rest of the Bde occupied a night harbour 
in the general area of Churamankati. 

On the 8th, a start point was established by Capt K. 
Venugopal, the OC, on the Churamankati-Khajura-Magura 
axis. The task of the brigade was to destroy Pakistani forces 
withdrawing east of Magura. MPs were deployed for traffic 
control at all vital points. They also guided the leading 
convoys. 

7 Para Battalion led the advance. Two lance naiks (MP) 
were included in the Battalion ‘Order group”. In the first 
encounter, six PsW and a large quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion fell into their hands and they were taken over by the 
provost detachment at Brigade HQ. Later the PsW were han- 
ded over to the BSF battalion at Jessore. 

The brigade continued its advance with 8 para battalion in 
the lead. At 0830 hrs, the advance was halted under the orders 
of 4 Div under whose command the brigade was operating. At 
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about 1000 hrs, orders were received to concentrate at 
Barrackpore for redeployment in the Western theatre. 

After pulling back to Churamankati, the brigade embarked 
on an air-cum-rail move which took them rapidly to the 
Rajasthan sector by 13 Dec and which certainly kept their 
MPs on their toes. 

4 Division Provost unit, commanded by Lt Col Harbans 
Singh, K.C., moved to Panagarh on 2 Sep 1971 and later to 
Plassey where it established a PW transit camp for Mujahids 
and Razakars captured during border clashes. It then moved 
to Krishnanagar and then to Radha Nagar. A section each was 
attached to the brigades, one section each to Rear and Main 
Div HQ, with one section in reserve. In Nov 1971, it moved 
to Jibba Nagar in the vicinity of Bangla Desh border. 

On 4 Dec, the Div entered Bangla Desh and dashed 
forward. Its task was to capture Jhenida, Magura and advance 
to Faridpur. 

On the first two days, the leading troops met with stiff 
resistance from the Pakistanis. However, Jhenida fell on the 
7th. The provost unit along with Div HQ moved to Khalispur 
on the same day. Magura fell the next day. The unit kept 
moving from Jhenida, Kushila and Magura to Mumankhali 
and the bridge over the Madhumati river. During this con- 
tinous move, the MPs following the leading brigades establis- 
hed adequate control on the axis even though the roads were 
narrow and had many road blocks. No movement Off the 
roads was possible because of paddy fields and marshes. At 
Jhenida, the engineers scored a victory of their own when they 
built a twenty mile road overnight and the provost passed the 
infantry, artillery and tanks through this bottleneck to suprise 
the Pakistanis from the rear. About 90,000 duck boards were 
used to meet the movement problems in the marshy terrain of 
Bangla Desh. 

On the 12th, the reserve section and additional MPs from 
provost units were ordered forward to establish a crossing 
control organisation for the Madhumathi river. On the night 
14/15th, two brigades crossed the 1300 foot wide river, using 
country boats. MP sections from the leading brigades and 
from those in the rear were pooled to meet this contingency. 
The main problem was the lack of proper and adequate roads 
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leading to the river banks on both sides. There were country 
tracks mostly bunds, passing through paddy fields, which 
deteriorated very rapidly when used by our vehicles. Subsequ- 
ent convoys found them difficult to negotiate and some were 
bogged down. Most of these tracks lead from one hamlet to 
another, following the rectangular pattern of the paddy fields, 
which restricted the speed. It was impossible to get off the 
road, and there were only a few mango or bamboo groves in 
which to disperse the vehicles. In spite of all these difficulties, 
the provost did their best to ensure that the columns kept 
Moving to their destinations and the river crossing operation 
was successful. 

After the surrender of Pakistani forces, the unit HQ moved 
to Jessore cantonment along with the Division HQ. Their 
main role there was the collection and evacuation of large 
numbers of prisoners and the civilians of West Pakistani 
origin who requested our protection. Other functions were 
Patrolling the town, guiding our own troops and search for 
Pakistani soldiers who had become stragglers or deserters. 

Lt Col Balbir Singh, commanding the 9 Div Provost Unit, 
moved his outfit to Ramgarh in Bihar on 16 Oct 1971. The 
Unit moved to general area Boyra on 16 Nov and a combined 
check post was established at Boyra along with the Border 
Security Force personnel. 

On the outbreak of war, 9 Div was given the task of 
advance and capturing Jessore and Khulna. The enemy offered 
stubborn resistance, but by 7 Dec, Jessore was evacuated by 
the Pakistanis. The advance towards Khulna, in pursuit of 
the retiring enemy, slowed down considerably because of the 
narrow road along which the Pakistanis had created many 
blocks. Diversions at these blocks were impossible because 
of the river on one side and swamps on the other. The 
divisional engineers did a wonderful job in making the road 
passable and the provost assisted them in their effort. 


The Eastern Thrustline 

Major R.K.Vij was commanding IV Corps Provost unit 
when the war broke out. Earlier, 3 sections of 111 Communi- 
cation Zone Provost Unit, which arrived at Dharmanagar‘ 
were placed under his command. A reconnaissance and lay- 
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out group under Sub Phagu Ram moved out and established 
traffic control posts at Dharmanagar, Cburaibari and HQ 41 
Communication Zone Sub area. During Aug, the unit HQ 
moved to Teliamura (Tripurr state), took over control of the 
Tezpur-Teliamur road and the ferry point at Badarpur, to 
cover the international boundary between Tripur and East 
Pakistan. 

In Oct, Capt Naresh Hemraj, the second in command 
with a nucleus staff proceeded to raise a PW cage at Dharma- 
nagar. It was ready by 7 Nov and was handed over to 111 
Communication Zone Provost Unit on 25 Nov. 

By the end of the second week of Nov, war seemed close 
at hand and as a precutionary measure, 8,23 and 57 Moun- 
tain Divs moved to concentration areas near the border. 
Major Vij organised the traffic control for their move with 
TCPs and TPs at Teliamura, Agartala, Udaupur, Chanderpur 
and Sonamuti. 

On 4 Dec, IV Corps under Lt Gen Sagat Singh crossed the 
International Boundary with there divisions. IV Corps Provost 
unit took over the control of roads Agartala~Akhura; Agart- 
ala-Kasba; Akhura-Brahmin Baria and then on to Sonamura 
Comilla and assisted the field formations to move according 
to schedule. 

On 12 Dec, Capt Naresh Hemraj with a provost section 
moved with the Corps Tactical HQ to Comilla. On 17 Dec, 
the unit HQ moved to Mynamatti with 4 sections. The ferrys 
on the Daudkhandy, Bhander, Meghna and Domna were taken 
over. The section with Corps Tactical HQ remained there 
till 18 Dec and then moved on to Dacca. 

The MPs of the Corps provost were deployed for the move 
of all divisions especially 57 Mountain Division towards 
Akhaura, and also for 111 Communication Zone Provost Unit 
inducted into the operations to augument the resources of the 
Corps Provost. Detachments of a section each were located at 
Comilla city and Mynamatti Cantonment for provost duties. 

At Dharmanagar, the provost detachment under 41 Commu- 
nication Zone Sub Area performed splendidly. No 4144371 
Naik Darban Singh was awarded mentioned in despatches for 
apprehending an enemy agent in Dharmangar, at the risk of 
his own life, when the latter attacked him with a weapon. 
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The operations of IV Corps in Sylhet sector were conduc- 
ted by 8 Mountain Division under Major General Krishna 
Rao securing Maulvi Bazar, a communication centre and 
Shamsher Nagar airfield on the 4th and isolating Sylhet in the 
North by the 10th. It the centre, 57 Mountain Div under 
Major General Gonsalves crossed the border, captured 
Akhaura and the Tital bridge intact on the Sth, Brahman 
Baria on the 7th and Ashuganj on the 9th, with the only rail 
bridge blown up by the retreating Pakistanis. Further south, 
the third brigade of 57 Mountain Div crossed the river north 
of Comilla and dashed up to Daudkandi river port and 
Pakistani forces still in the Myanamatti fortress. 

At the same time, 23 Div under Major General Hira, 
MVC, moved from the south of Comilla towards Chandpur, 
isolated Laksham, bypassed Lalmai Hill and went for Chand- 
pur ferry. A Pakistani battalion was captured en route at 
Hajiganj. By 9 Dec, all approaches to Dacca from the east had 
been secured by Indian forces. 

A mixed force of Indian and Bangla Desh troops called 
‘Kilo Force’, liberated Feni in Dec, took Karehat on the 8th 
and were on the outskirts of Chittagong on the 16th when the 
war ended. 

8 Mountain Division Provost Unit moved along with its 
formation from Nagaland to the border in Aug 1971. Under 
Major H. Bhardwaj, its sections provided traffic control for 
the move from Kohima by road. During the operations, the 
provost section attached to the leading brigades was the first 
to establish a check post on the International Border to con- 
trol traffic. Moulvi Bazar fell on the first day and the provost 
entered the town and organised traffic control for the formation 
to pass through. Later Shamsher Nagar airfield was also 
captured. A complete provost section was detached to control 
and police the airfield area. On the 9th the provost section 
entered Khadimnagar and the next day, another section moved 
into Sylhet. The main task, in addition to traffic control, was 
collection of PsW and their despatch to the Corps cage at 
Dharmanagar. : 

In the Ceneral Zone, 57 Mountain Division Provost Unit, 
under the command of Major S.S. Desai, moved to Tripura 
State on 25 Aug 1971. By the middle of Nov, the brigade 
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detachments were made up to full strength. One section was 
detailed to provide provost cover tothe main L of C in the 
Tear to ensure the smooth flow of maintenance convoys. 

On the 4th morning, the leading brigade made a dash for 
Akhaura and reached it by the Sth. By that evening the provost 
section accompaying the brigade had established complete 
control over the Agartala-Kasba-Akhaura route. On the same 
day, the bridge onthe Titas was captured intact and the MPS 
immediately took over its control. The provost received a few 
Prisoners on the first day itself. They were held for the night 
before being evacuated to the rear. On the 7th, a three pronged 
attack developed towards Brahman Baria. Ashuganj fell on 
the 9th and the provost was further stretched. The only rail 
bridge over the Meghna river was found destroyed. 

The Meghna was crossed by our forces by various means as 
we could not wait for the engineers to repair the bridge. The 
river here is about 1200 yards wide, For the first time, 
helicopters were pressed into service to ferry troops across to 
establish a bridgehead. Temporary helipads sprang up and the 
harbour and assembly areas nearby kept the provost busy. The 
provost also assisted in gathering all available local river 
craft. Liaison with civil authorities was established and ferry 
points and road junctions were manned and traffic guided, 
The operation involved ferrying tanks and heavy artillery 
across on the 10th and lasted a full day. Half a section of 
provost was on duty round the clock at these ferry points and 
also on the tracks leading to them. On the far side, a provost 
detachment crossed in the first helicopter wave and established 
control at the unloading point and then on the tracks further 
up leading to Bhairah Bazar. The leading columns reached 
Narsingdi on the 12th. From the 12th to the 14th, all available 
MPs except those with brigades were pooled for the operations 
the cross the Lakhya river, which is immediately east of 
Dacca. An ad hoc crossing control organisation was set up and 
was controlled from the Regulating HQ nearby. 

Further south, the provost section with the brigade assisted 
in the operations to cross the River Meghna north of Comilla. 
Earlier, the road Agartala-Kasba-Comilla came under its con- 
trol. After crossing the river, which was a major commitment 
for a section of provost with the brigade, the formation 
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dashed forward to Daudkhani river port and occupied it by 
Dec 71. Here again the small provost section was overstretched 
but remained in control. Added to this was the problem of the 
PsW whose strength rose as high as 2000. It was impossible 
for the provost to take them over, so the infantry had to do 
the task. y 

Further south, 23 Div Provost Unit under Major A.L. 
Gogna with Capt J.M. Lobo as his second in command, 
organised traffic control from Comilla to Chandpur via 
Laksham-Lalmai Hill and at the Chandpur Ferry. At 
Laksham, a large number of prisoners fell into our hands. 
The leading brigades reached Chandpur by the 9th. The 
sections with the forward brigades had a hard time as the latter 
advanced so fast that the MPs had to switch over to forward 
traffic points leaving the’ rear ones unmanned till reserve 
sections fetched up. : 

A section of 111 Dommunication Zone- Provost Unit 
operate along with the Kilo Force heading towards Chittagong 
from Agartala on the Kasba-Beni-Karehat highway. 


After the Battle 

The war for the Liberation of Bangla Desh ended at 1631 
hrs on 16 Dec when Lt Gen A.A.K. Niazi signed the Instruc- 
ment of Surrender unconditionally on behalf of the Pakistan 
Eastern Command and Lt Oen Jagjit Singh Aurora GOC-in-C 
of the Indian and Bangla Desh Forces in the Eastern Theatre 
accepted the surrender. 

The end of war did not absolve the provost of their 
responsibilities in Bangla Desh. The MPs also remained there 
in a peace time role, assisting the Eastern Army Command to 
move about 10 million refugees back to their homes, 91,000 
prisoners of war and civilians under protective oustoday to 
the base camps in India. They also maintained the discipline 
of our own men. 

The MPs of 111 Communication Zone Provost Unit have 
the destinction of having taken active part in all sectors, 
extending from Jessore to Chittagong. The unit HQ which 
was at Dharmanagar under command of IV Corps for 
operations in the Eastern Sector, collected all its men after 
the surrender. On 16th Jan 1972, it moved to Dacca 
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where it was placed under command of 71 Communication 
Zone Sub Area, which was established there to supervise the 
move back of refugees, evacuation of prisoners to base camps 
in India and withdrawal of own forces from Bangla Desh 
within the stipulated period. It returned to Dharmanagar on 
12 Feb 72. 

Immediately after the surrender, an advance Eastern Com- 
mand HQ moved to Dacca. A section of Eastern Command 
Provost Unit wasair lifted with it. This section remained at 
Dacca till 12 Mar 72, and was the last to leave Dacca. 

In this war, the army engineers and the provost played 
pivotal roles. The engineers moved and worked like lightning 
putting together bailey and pontoon bridges, shoring up 
diversions, laying miles and miles of track and surfacing dusty 
or slushy tracks with duckboards. The provost also moved 
with speed taking over these obstacles and enforcing effective 
control over movement, which made possible the Eastern 
Army’s whirlwind progress through the riverine countryside. 
Though manpower was short, and the strain great, the MPs 
operated at peak efficiency. 


WESTERN THEATRE 


Rajasthan Sector 

The technique of operations during the 1971 Indo-Pakistan 
war in the Rajasthan Sector was no different from that of 
1965. However, the advantage which the provost had during 
this second round wit Pakistan was that the MPs had been 
well groomed for desert conditions; they had trained in the 
desert and knew how to make the best use of the limited 
surface communications. Vehicles had to some extent been 
fitted with sand tyres. camouflage equipment had improved 
and the technique of traffic control had been rehearsed. 

At about 0430 hours on 5 Dec, Pakistan’s 51 Inf Bde 
supported by a tank regiment, attacked Longewala post in the 
Jaisalmer sector. The valiant garrison of Longewala post held 
out stubbornly. 12 Div resisted the invaders and finally not 
only chased them out of our territory, but also advanced beyond 
Baikhanawala Khu into Pakistan. 

12 Div Provost Unit, under the command of Major Prithi 
Singh, ably assisted by Capt S.K. Kochhar, his second in 
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command and Subedar Pratap Singh, deployed its sections in 
this sector providing efficient traffic control organisation. 
Important tracks were improved with improvised duck boards 
and Sommerfield tracks. When the Div’s flank in the 
Longewala, area was threatened, its forces had to be shifted 
swiftly to meet the threat, and the provost made excellent 
traffic control arrangements to ensure that the switchover of 
troops was accomplished without delay. 

On the night of 15/16 Dec, the Tanot-Longewala road 
was badly damaged and made unusable by an enemy air 
strike near kilometer 8.3. The provost detachment under Hav 
(MP) Nihal Singh made a quick diversion and directed the 
vehicular traffic through a safe lane marked between the 
unexploded bombs lying buried in the sands. Hav (MP) Nihal 
Singh was awarded the Chief of the Army Staff’s commenda- 
tion card for his initiative and devotion to duty. 

On the Longewala-Gabbar axis the retreating enemy had 
laid a good number of mines around his intermediate positions 
to delay our pursuit. As these were cleared, the provost with 
the leading brigades quickly organised crossing controls 
through the lanes. 

The military policemen continued to provide provost 
cover in the forward areas till the troops were finally withdrawn 
from Pakistani territory. 

Further South, in the Barmer sector, 11 Div Provost Unit 
under Major K.S. Patial, assisted by Capt R.S. Mann deployed 
its sections and provided cover to the Div attack across the 
International Border. By the end of the 14 day war, the Div 
had penetrated deep into Pakistan, upto Naya Chor on the 
old Sind-Rajasthan Railway in the north and upto Chhad 
Bet in the Rann of Kutch. The unit moved to the Barmer 
Sector on 17 Oct and deployed its sections with the three 
brigades. The Barmer-Gadra-Munabao route came under its 
effective control. Later, as our leading brigades advanced 
into enemy territory, the provost also forged ahead, establish- 
ing traffic control along the axis. 

61 Independent Communication Zone Provost Unit at 
Jaipur was a static unit with detachments at almost all the 
major towns in Rajasthan. When war broke out, the OC was 
Capt C.V.S. Thakur. He was assisted by Nb Sub Ramasaran 
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Singh. Under their inspiring leadership, the MPs of the unit 
played an important part in organising an efficient control 
organisation for the move and concentration of active forma- 
tions to the Rajasthan sector during Sep and Oct. On 9 
Oct, he sent out two provost sections each consisting of a 
havildar and thirteen MPs to Barmer and Jaisalmer. A sector 
HQ was established at Barmer with TCPs at important points 
on the route towards the border. These assisted in the move 
of 12 Div. This section also covered the Forward Maintenance 
Area in the rear. 

As 61 Independent Communication Zone Sub Area had 
been made responsible for almost all routes and the 
maintenance areas in Rajasthan, it was badly short of men. 
Southern Command Provost Unit under Major J.K. Bakshi 
was therefore moved from Pune to Jodhpur on 18 Oct, and 
was placed under its command from 4 Nov for all purposes. 
A section of this unit took over control on the L of C between 
Jaisalmer and Barmcr. In addition, some Rajasthan Armed 
Constabulary platoons were placed under command and their 
men were attached to TCPs to control civilian traffic and 
also keep an eye on the move of strangers and suspects. To 
further augment the provost strength two sections of 16 
Independent Armoured Brigade Provost Unit were also placed 
under command of the Sub Area. On 16 Oct, three detach- 
ments, each of 1 NCO and 6 MPs established TCPs at 
Pokaran, Balotra and Pali. The TCPs at Pokaran and Balotra 
controlled the L of C to the Forward Maintenance Areas at 
Jailsalmer and Barmer respectively. The one at Pali was 
virtually a reception centre and provided traffic control and 
guidance to the units and formations moving in from Southern 
Command on the Ahmedabad axis. On 17 Oct. the unit HQ 
along with 61 Independent Communication Zone Sub Area 
moved to Jodhpur to coordinate and supervise the work of 
these detachments. 

A provost detachment consisting of 1 Naik and 7 MPs 
along with nine MPs of Southern Command Proovst unit moved 
to Barmer Area to supplement the 11 Div Provost and they 
established a TCP at Munobao on 16 Oct. By the end of Oct 
all major concentrations had been completed and the TCP at 
Pipli was withdrawn. 
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On 3 Dec, as the winter sun was setting in the west, 
Pakistani aircraft bombed and strafed the Jodhpur airfield 
and the military area. During the night, they carried out 
four more attacks. Immediately after every air raid, MPs were 
posted to block roads leading to affected areas and also to 
codon off spots where some unexploded bombs were reported 
ying, 

Vehicle convoys proceeding to Ramgarh for re-fuelling 
were escorted by military police motor cycle riders. On 12 
Dec, one detachment moved to Bikrampur to assist the forces 
operating in Kilo Sector. On 13 Dec, a Brigade had to switch 
over suddenly from Jaisalmer Sector on the Kuri-Maijlar- 
Munabao route to the Barmer sector to reinforce 11 Div. A 
strong detachment was moved to Maijlar with in halfan hour 
and the MPs assisted the formation in its move. 

All the detachments except those at Jaisalmer and Barmer 
were Closed down on 2 Feb 1978. 

Lt Col M.G. Adhyankar was the Deputy Provost Marshal 
in HQ Southern Command during those operations. Planning 
for the deployment of the provost resources of the Command 
was done by him at an early stage and all OC units were 
adequately briefed. As a result of this, there was no confusion 
or duplication of provost effort. 

Another task which the provost did efficiently was the 
prompt evacuation of PsW and suspects to the rear, generally 
escorted by the MPs themselves in their own transport. 

Almost simultaneously with the pre-emptive air strikes on 
the evening of 3 Dec: Pakistani ground forces launched attacks 
across the border at Chhamb, Poonch, Sulemanki and 
Khemkaran. At Chhamb, Pakistan’s II Corps launched a 
massive thrust. Simultaneously, an offensive was directed 
at Poonch further North to eliminate the Poonch Bulge. 
After about five or six days fighting, the evening gave up the 
attempt. 

At Chhamb, however, the fighting from both sides went 
on ferociously. for the Pakistani attempt to penetrate our 
defences along the east bank of the Munawar Tawi continued 
for 10 days till 12 Dec. 

In the Sialkot sector, our forces advanced across the border 
and made three probes into the Shakargarh bulge with a 
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view to eliminate the constant menace to our lifeline to Jammu 
and Kashmir. Two prongs pushed from the Sambha area 
in the North and the third from the Gurdaspur area in the 
South East. The going was heavy in this area, as there were 
many rivers, nullahs and minefields. 

Along the entire Punjab border there was, however, only 
minor activity. The Pakistanis took the Hussainiwala enclave 
while our forces returned the compliment by taking the 
Pakistani enclave in the Dera Baba Nanak area further South. 

The provost force acting in the Western theatre in the 
Punjab Sector had comparatively an easier time when compared 
to their comrades in the East. 

Western Command Provost Unit under Lt Col Harbans 
Singh K.C. deployed its sections on the main routes to control 
the move of formations for concentration. It also detached 
Sections to other Provost units to supplement their strength. 
Lt Col Kartar Singh was the Deputy Provost Marshal in the 
Command HQ at the time. 

XI Corps provost unit deployed its sections in the East 
Punjab area for traffic control and also had to establish a 
Corps Cage. It also sent out sections to the active formation 
Provost units to supplement their strength. 

Major R. Gopal assumed command of the I Corps Provost 
unit on 27 Sep and immediately started the planning for 
eventual deployment of provost in the Sialkot sector. During 
operations, sections were located at Pathankot and on the 
main Pathankot-Jammu axis. The other main functions were 
Providing provost cover in the general area of Pathankot, 
establishing and manning a PW camp, piloting and escorting 
VIPs. Lt S.K. Jairath was its second in command. 

10 Div Provost Unit under Major A.S. Charan, an old 
veteran provost officer, concentrated at Akhnoor by the middle 
of Oct 1971. Two sections of 109 Communication Zone 
Provost Unit were also placed under his command. The sec- 
tions were deployed in the Chhamb-Jaurian sector weere the 
Pakistan Army tried its utmost to penetrate our defences and 
head towards Akhnoor. In addition to traffic control, its 
other work included control and guidance of refugees, collec- 
tion and disposal of stragglers and manning a Div PW cage. 
The bridge on the Chenab and the route from Jammu to 
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Akhnoor were its main responsiblility. Major A.S. Charan 
was relieved on 9 Nov. and Major S.K. Chadha assumed 
command and led the unit during operations. On 7 Dec 
1162692 Naik (MP) Avtar Singh was killed in action, when the 
TCP at which he was on duty was attacked by enemy aircraft. 

26 Div Provost Unit under Lt Col Inder Singh committed 
its sections in the North Samba area with detachments at 
Nagbani village, Dali, Miran Sahib and at Samba. A detach- 
ment was attached under command of an armoured brigade. 
It was, however, withdrawn on 19 Nov. 

39 Div Provost Unit was also deployed in general area 
Samba and Madhopur in the Sialkot sector. Coordination 
between 26 and 39 Div provost units was excellent and all 
responsiblilities were equally shared. 

107 Commnuication Zone Provost Unit under Lt Col 
Prithipal Singh provided adequate provost cover at the base 
organisations for the operations in Sialkot sector. His MPs 
remained busy controlling the Pathankot-Jammu L of C, the 
base depots in Pathankot and also helped the local organisa- 
tions in passive air defence schemes. Pathankot was always 
under the constant threat of air attack and the policemen had 
to remain very alert to disperse vehicles immediately after the 
air alarm was sounded. Another irksome job was to divert 
traffic away from and cordon off those places where the Pakistani 
pilots had dropped dud bombs. This was not infrequent. 

Operations from Samba were directed towards Shakargarh 
in Pakistan. The Pakistan Army had laid elaborate minefields 
en route. The inunmerable dry nullahs and canals also delayed 
our move. Here the engineers had a hard time as also the 
provost, to find suitable diversions for our traffic clear ninefields 
and pass the vehicles columns through. 

Further South, the MPs of Major N.K. Singh’s 54 Div 
were equally busy in assisting the Div advance on Shakargarh 
across mine-fields. rivers and nullahs. 

In his Special Order of the Day dated 17 Dec. 1971. Major 
General W.A.G. Pinto, GOC, 54 Inf Div, describing the 
gallant deeds of the men of his division on the Western front, 
has this to say about the Divisional Provost: “The story would 
be incomplete without the mention of our minefield control 
organisation (Lt Col H. S Bakshi), the Divisional provost 
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(Major N.K. Singh) and our operational track task Force 406 
Field Company (Major Negi) without whom the induction 
into all our bridgeheads would never have been sg swift and so 
smooth...” 

“The battle for Karir Nullah crossing at Chakra and the 
Basantar Nullah crossing at Saraj Chak and Jarpal will go 
down in history as an epoch making deliberate mine breaching 
operation against the well fertified enemy positions by well 
knit all arms teams; infantry, engineers, armour artillery 
signals and the administrative services like the Provost, ASC, 
AMC, EME. The Chakra position had a 800 yards deep 
minefield with a nullah in between on three sides. 74 Infantry 
Brigade stormed it under the enemy’s murderous machine gun 
cross fire and artillery shelling and.established the bridgehead. 
The engineers then breached the minefield, made a lane 
through which the military policemen guided C Squadron 4 
Horse to build up with the least amount of confusion and 
deploy, thus enabling it to repulse an enemy counter attack 
by armour. Throughout, the mine field lane was under 
enemy shelling but the policemen stood by their post undaunt- 
ed, and waved on the troops to the other side.” 

Then again at Lohara, the enemy minefield was breached by 
the enginecrs, for 91 Inf Brigade to follow the enemy who was 
showing signs of pulling out. The military policemen were 
there to see 91 Brigade and 17 Horse move across quickly to 
flush out the enemy in the pocket between the Karin Basantar 
Nullahs and later to raid Barwa, thereby establishing a firm 
base for the crossing of the Basantar Nullah. In this operation, 
the minefield was more than 1400 yards deep. 

Summing up, Major General Pinto says “To the credit of 
the services it must be said that one and all, they did their 
duties admirably well. The excellent administrative backing 
provided made the task of the fighting troops easier. We 
never had any occasion to look over our shoulder whether it 
was ammunition, transport, clothing, equipment and the 
efficient repair and recovery organisation Every man of Major 
N.K. Sing’s Div Provost Unit contributed his mite, under his 
able and inspiring leadership, to the success of that glorious 
chapter in the history of the Div. Major N.K. Singh was 
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awarded the Vishist Seva Medal for his devotion to duty and 
inspiring leadership. 

14 Div Provost Unit concentrated at Birohahal (Punjab) 
by 29 Oct 1971 . Major S.N. Tandon, Vr C was in command. 
Capt R.C Guru was the second in command. The MPs of this 
unit were mostly committed in the Faridkot sector. They 
were mainly concerned with the traffic of the forward brigades 
and collection and guidance of stragglers. Fifteen prisoners 
of war were escorted to the rear during the operations. 

The MPs of 15 Div were in Govindgarh Fort in Amritsar 
sector. Their main functions were control of traffic in the area 
and assisting black out and other passive air defence measures 
along with the civil police in the town. 

On 14 Oct. Major A.C. Daniels. with Major P.S. Saini 
as his second in command, concentrated 7 Div Provost unit in 
general area Harike. TCPs were established at Harike, Patti and 
Zira. On 6 Dec, 33 prisoners of war were received and taken to 
be lodged in Moga Jail temporarily, till, they were evacuated to 
the rear camps. The MPs. also apprehended many perion 
suspected to be collaborators or enemy agents. 

50 Independent Para Brigade moved from the Eastern 
theatre and took up defences in general area Giddarbha on 12 
Dec, but they had little to doas the war was nearing its end 
by this time. The Brigade Independent Provost Section also had 
not much to do except look after the security of their 
headquarters. Capt K. Vishwanath, the OC, was greatly 
disappointed as he had trained and prepared his men for 
greater things than to just sit around the Brigade HQ 
checking passes and permits. 

The Area provost unit at Delhi, though far away from the 
dust and noise of battle, did send three of its section to the 
battle fields of Punjab. These sections provided cover at the 
maintenance areas at Moga, Jullundur and the Base from 4 
Dec. to 12 Jan 1972, and ensured that the convoys kept moving 
according to schedule. 

Another task for these seetions was to man the PW cage 
and evacuate prisoners to the rear camps. How Sub Jaswant 
Singh, the JCO incharge of the sections, solved the problem of 
accommodating the prisones of war at Moga by escorting them 
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overnight tothe Central Jail at Jullundur has already been 
narrated. ‘ 

Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Haryana Area Provost 
unit, the static provost unit responsible for the whole of 
Punjab and Haryana, played a vital role when the formations 
were streaming in to concentrate along the borders. Their 
MPs spent many sleepless nights, positioning themselves at 
important road junctions controlling and guiding the columns 
to their destinations. 

Lt Col Dwarkanath, the OC and Lt Ahuja, his second-in 
command, were continually on the road supervising and 
solving problems as they arose. Important TCPs were establi- 
shed at Mandi Dabwali, Pipli, Ambala, Sirsa, Bhatinda, 
Malaut and Moga. There were also many Control HQs 
established to organise the rear maintnance areas. 

Sections were attached to these control HQs for provost 
duties. Hav (MP) M.K. Ravindran was the section commander 
of one of them with 100006 Control HQ. For his initiative 
and devotion to duty in handling the Prisoners of war, he was 
awarded the Chief of the Army Staff’s commendation card. 

Another static provost unit that took active part in the 
operations was 106 Communication Zone Provost Unit located 
at Kalka. 2/Lt J.S Chandel was its officiating OC. Under 
this young officer’s guidance the unit did extremely well. It 
deployed its sections on the Grand Trunk road and on the 
Kalka-Karcham road, with detachments as far off as Beas, 
Dorana and Ludhiana. 

In the Ganganagar sector, 51 Independent Para Brigade 
Provost section moved into Sadhuwalian village some time 
during Sep 1971. On 5 Oct. it moved to an orange grove in 
Sri Ganganagar and then into the city itself on 15 Nov. 
occupying the district library allotted to it by the local authori- 
ties. Capt V.G.G. Rao relieved Capt Daljit Singh as OC on 
21 Nov. When the war started, it joined in establishing a 
defended sector in the area. The small unit was dispersed in 
penny packets by detaching men for duty with the Brigade HQ 
Foxtrot Sector, and the HQ of another infantry brigade. 
The main functions were guiding maintenance convoys by day 
and night from Ganganagar to the border and back. On 19 
Dec, one detachment was located at Karanpur for controlling 
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traffic and also to provide cover to 4 Para Battalion for 
deployment along the border. TCPs were also established at 
Abohar and at the Sadhwali bridge. 

Capt K.S. Virk, with Sub Hoshiar Singh, another officient 
Provost JCO who was a good administrator as well as an able 
instructor, led the provost unit in operations with 14 
Independent Armoured Brigade. On 5 Oct, it moved to 
Jullundur cantonment form its peace time location providing 
Provost cover en route to the armoured columns. 7 Oct saw 
it move to Kilan on the Amritsar-Pategarh road. Detachments 
were established en route. A detachment of six military 
policemen was at Amritsar (By-pass). A complete section under 
a havildar was placed under direct command of the Brigade 
‘Major from 10 Oct. 

Thus this small provost unit under a young officer was 
very active during the operations ong the men worked 
‘ceaselessly. 

The provost unit with 1°-Armoured Div deployed its 
‘sections along with the armoured brigades in the Western 
theatre and all the policeman did creditable work. Unfortuntly, 
Lt Col Jit Singh Gill, VSM, the OC, was posted out just 
before the war started. During the operations, the unit was 
ably led by Capt Jai Singh, the second-in-command, assisted by 
Naib Sub L.P Thapliyal. 


Jammu and Kashmir 

Simultaneously with their aggression in Chhamb-Jaurian 
sector across the International Border in Jammu, Pakistan 
launched an offensive further North across the J&K 
ceasefire line with a view to eliminating Poonch bulge. The 
attack was, however, thrown back by our troops of 25 Div. 
Similarly, the Pakistanis tried their hand in and around the 
Jhangar Sector but without success. 

On 25 Nov. 1971 the formation moved to its area of opera- 
tional responsibility and the provost was out in full strength as 
usual. On 4 Dec. a road block was established by the enemy 
at Kalai bridge and vehicles were held up temporarily. The 
block was soon cleared. A PW cage was established and many 
prisoners were received and later evacuated to ‘the Corps cage 
in Jammu. 
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Up in the North, in the Kashmir region, our troops fought 
savegaly to capture enemy pickets which could endanger our 
lines of communication. Thus our forces captured 36 posts in 
the Kaegil region that dominated the strategic Zojila-Leh 
road linking Srinagar with Ladakh. They also secured other 
Strategic positions in Gulmarg, Uri, the Lippa Valley, South 
of Tithwal, the Buina bulge North of Tithwal, Gurais in 
Northern Kashmir and the Tilel Valley East of Gurais. During 
these operations, the provost there were out on the road to 
see that the all the needs of the fighting forces reached them in 
time. 

Lt Col Hari Chand M.V.C. A.P.M. XV Corps coordinated 
the provost resources in the area. He was elso officiating OC 
of the Corps Provost unit, with Lt S.K. Tugnait as the 
second-in-command. The Corps MPs manned all the static 
control points on the main L of C. 109 Communication Zone 
Provost Unit also came under their command from 13 Oct 
1971. This combined unit did yeoman service in keeping the 
convoys running smoothly on the main arteries of Kashmir. , 

On 4 Dec, 10080 PW cage (now called PW transit camps) 
was established by Major B.K. Sekhri, the Kumaon Regiment. 
Capt S.S. Jadhav was his deputy. 

Capt Malhotra’s 121 Independent Brigade Group Provost 
Section controlled the L of C in the Kargil Sector. 

A deception plan ordered by the higher authorities was 
executed by carrying out reconnaisance, marking and opening 
a few TCPs on various routes to deceive the enemy of the 
actual route. Dummy convoys moved through. VIPs were on 
these routes more often and pilots kept moving up and 
down with bogus VIP jeeps following them. Capt V.K. 
Malhotra was commanding the unit during 1971-72. 

For the actual operations two TCPs were established, one 
at Harkabahadur Bridge and the other at Iqbal bridge. The 
main element of the unit moved to the new location in the 
plateau area and a small PW camp was established. It 
Started work with just two prisoners handed over by 2/11 
Gorkha Rifles. However, the total soon reached 30, Capt 
Malhotra with a party of 8 MPs carried out searches of villages 
nearby and apprehended 4 suspects. 
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The provost cover for the brigades fighting to readjust the 
ceasefire line in the Kashmir region was provided by Major 
K.S. Thapa’s 19 Div Provost Unit. 

During the 1971 .Indo-Pakistan war, in four separate 
regions differing in terrain and climate, the provost carried 
out the task assigned to them with smooth efficiency and 
received the applause of all higher commanders. 


Provost on Peace Missions in Foreign Countsries Korea, 
1953-54 

It is not a new experience for Indian Military Policemen 
to leave Indian shores for service abroad. During the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, the Indian Provost had 
accompanied the British Expeditionary Forces to China, 
Burma, Afghanistan and Egypt. During World War II they 
had seen service in three continents extending from Japan in 
the Far East to Tunisia in the North Western corner of 
Africa and in Italy and Greece in Europe. At the time of 
Independence, they were on occupation duties, dispersed in all 
South East Asian countries and Japan, forming part of the 
British Occupation Forces. In early 1947, in conformity with 
free India’s policy of non-interference in the affairs of other 
countries, the Indian forces serving overseas were with- 
drawn. 

After Independence, the first opportunity for an Indian 
Army contingent to proceed on overseas service came in 
August 1953. In accordance with the Military Armistice signed 
on 27 July 1953 at Panmunjom, Korea, between the United 
Nations Command on the one hand, and the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Korean People’s Army and the Commander of 
the Chinese People’s Volunteers on the other hand, a Neutural 
Nations Repatriation Commission (NNRC) was set up. 
Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and India were 
requested to appoint members for the Commission. 

Maj Gen K.S. Thimmaya was nominated as India’s 
representative. He was also the Chairman. The armed forces 
contingent was designated the Custodian Force India (CFD) 
and Maj Gen S.P.P. Thorat was the Force Commander with 
Brigadier Gurbaksh Singh as his Deputy. 
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A Provost contingent under Major Chhet Ram, of the 
Maratha Light Infantry, who was also the Assistant Comman- 
dant and Chief Instructor at the C.M.P. Centre and School at 
the time, accompanied the Custodian Force. 

82 Infantry Brigade (Rajasthan) Provost Unit was nominat- 
ed to assemble the personnel detailed by the Centre from 
various units, equip them and arrange for their despatch 
overseas. The contingent consisted of Subedar Karam Singh, 
the Senior JCO, thirty-four other ranks including a clerk and 
four non-combatants. 

The men were selected for their impressive personality, 
good conduct, social behaviour, integrity and for possessing a 
reasonable knowledge of written and spoken English. The 
stalwarts of the contingent were CHM Balwant Singh, 
Havildar Clerk Gurdeo Singh, Hav/MP Raj Singh. NK/MP 
C.K. Chinnapa, Munshi Singh Rugha Ram, K.C. Nanjappa, 
Jaggu Singh, L/N.K (MP) K.K. Moorthi and K. Janakiraman 
(Retired as emergency commissioned officers with the rank of 
Captain). NK (MP) Nargovind Singh, L/NK (MP) Kishan 
Chand, Tara Singh, and P Veeran, a seven footer, who to- 
wered over all the tall American MPs. 

The contingent, along with the Custodian Force, sailed 
from Madras on H.M.S Empire Pride on 6 September 1953, 
with the Corps Band specially sent from Faizabad, bidding 
them bon voyage. 

When the ship reached Inchon Port, Seoul (South Korea), 
the Custodian Force was not allowed to land by the South 
Korean Government. So the whole force was shifted to an 
aircraft carrier and then lifted by helicopters direct to the 
demilitarised Zone near Panmunjon. On arrival there, the 
Custodian Force established a township, baptised Hind Nagar, 
where the men were accommodated in wind proof tents with 
diesel run heaters. 

Only one road ran through Hind Nagar and the layout of 
the camp did not demand the establishment of any traffic 
control post, except at the entrance to the administrative block 
of the Force HQ. Where necessary, elaborate sign posting was 
done to prevent accidents and restrict speed limits. 

However, three check posts were established, one at the 
Force Headquarters, the second at the American Warehouse 
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gate and the third at the Panmunjon road where the Neutral 
Commission Headquarters was. Each post was manned by one 
naik and four lance naik MPs. In addition to the Indian 
Provost, there were also United States Army Provost with a 
greater strength and a lot of sophisticated equipment like 
walkie-talkies and fleets of vehicles. 

These MPs of the Indian contingent were the cynosure 
of all eyes, not only for their splendid turnout but also for 
their efficiency. Speaking about the personnel of the Indian 
Military Police, a U.N. Officer said : Your Military Police 
put ours to shame. They are smart lads.” 

General Taylor, Commander-in-Chief of the United States 
VII Army had, on one occasion, exchanged his cap for the 
pugree of one of our policemen. He liked the pugree so 
much. 

This small band of white belts who went as ambassadors 
of peace from India, distinguished itself by its personal 
discipline, conduct, gentlemanly behaviour, integrity, efficiency 
and a high standard of turnout and smartness. The MPs 
deservedly earned the reputation of being the best in the world. 
General S.P.P. Thorat, D.S.O. who was the Force Commander, 
in his demi-official {letter dated 30 Sep 1954. (1) to Colonel 
Sheikh Mohiuddin, the Provost Marshal, had this to say about 
our military Policemen in Korea; 

“1, Many thanks for your DO No 12798/III/AG/PM_ of 
23rd instant. 

2. Before I write anything else let me say with all the 
honesty at my disposal that the member of the CPM with 
whom I had the honour of serving in KOREA did a really 
magnificient job of work. They were outstanding not only in 
their professional work and meticulous turnout, but they 
earned universal praise by their gentlemanly behaviour. The 
U.S. Provost Marshal paid a very fine compliment to them 
when he said, said, ‘‘I thought our MPs were the best in the 
world. Now I know that there are others who are equally good, 
if not better.” 

3. I have always had the highest respect and regard for 
the Corps which has the honour of having you at its head ; 
as I see more of them, my respect for the Corps increases. 
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On 22 Jan 1954, the operation of transferring the prisoners 
to NNRC custody and processing them was completed. 
14,227 Chinese and 7,582 Korean non-repatriates marched out 
of the demilitarised zone to freedom and became civilians. 
Among these, 88 Chinese and North Koreans, having suffered 
enough from the East-West conflict in Korea, applied to go to 
India. On 1 Feb, the NNRC voted to dissolve itself. The 
Custodian Force returned to its homeland by the end of Mar 
1954, (2) 


GAZA 1956-67 

After the Arab-Israeli conflict of 1965 the Indian Army 
sent its armed forces for the second time to a foreign country, 
again on a peace keeping mission. This time it was Egypt and 
Palestine, where Indian forces had faught valiant battles for the 
British Empire in World Wars I and II. 

In the narrow coastal plain of the Northern Sector of the 
Sinai Peninsula lies the Gaza strip which is about 60 kilo- 
meters long and barely 6 to 7 KM wide. The only railway in 
the peninsula runs or from Kantara along the Suez Canal to 
Gaza via El Arish. An all weather motorable road, through 
which the convoy columns of 4, 5, 8 and 10 Indian Div had 
passed through many times during World War II, runs from 
Kantara on the Suez Canal. Some of the important towns in the 
strip are Rafah, Khan Yunis and Gaza, the last named being 
the headquarters of the United Nations Emergency Force. On 
the Eastern side. of the strip ran the sensitive border between 
Egypt and Israel, which often erupted in clashes between the 
two sides. The emergency force was meant to prevent such 
clashes and ensure peace. ‘ 

The Indian Army contingent of approximately brigade 
strength, designated the SHANTI BRIGADE, included a provost 
complement of 20 men consisting of an OC (Capt), a Junior 
Commissioned Officer, a Hav, two Nks and eight L/Nks 
military policemen, a L/Nk Cook, a Sep/Clk, a Sep/GD, a 
Sep/Dvr, three non-combatants enrolled as barber, washerman 
and sweeper. Capt O.P. Chachra was the commanding officer 
of the first contingent and Nb Sub A K Bawa was the Senior 
JCO. (This authorised strength fluctuated frequently). 
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Owing to the rapid turnover it is not possible to highlight 
the achievements of specific individuals of the Corps. However 
each group strove to bring honour to the Corps by its hard 
work, intelligence, sincerity, professional efficiency, social 
behaviour and sportsmanship. In doing so they earned many 
a laurel for themselves and the Corps. 

Duties were performed in armoured cars, usually by mixed 
Patrols. The main functions were the security of the Force HQ, 
maintenance of discipline amongst the force personnel, duties 
at leave centres, piloting and escorting visiting dignitaries and 
Patrolling the Egyptan side of the demilitarised zone. 

During 1958, Indian Military Policemen were selected to 
pilot Dag Hammarskjold, the United Nations Secretary 
General, during his visit to the Gaza Strip. At Rafah, special 
patrolling was carried out along the Maintenance Area 
perimeter to prevent pilferage and smuggling. 

Highway patrols were sent out almost daily from Gaza to 
EI Arish air port, 120 Kilometers away. There were many. 
accidents in the area since our men were not accustomed to 
driving on the right hand side of the road. In one year alone 
there were six such accidents investigated by our provost. The 
check posts between Gaza and Israel were manned by a 
Danish infantry battalion. Combined military police patrols 
mounted in armoured cars, visited these check posts often 
during their tour of patrolling along the border, to see that no 
unauthorised people crossed the demarcation lines. 

General provost duties included train putrolling to guide 
and control UNFF soldiers, to prevent pilferage, theft and 
unauthorised entry of anyone in the special trains; to liaise 
with the Egyptian civil police authorities; night town patrols to 
check the discipline of the UNEF troops, especially in night 
clubs and cabarets and finally to investigate disciplinary cases 
involving UNEF troops. 

In May 1967, President Nasser of Egypt ordered the 
United Nations Emergency Force to leave its posts on the 
armistice demarcation line. On 16th May, the Egyptian forces 
relieved the UNEF Forces along the border. Two days later 
the Israelis took over the posts on their side. 

The Op Shanti Provost Section, otherwise called the 
Independent Provost Section, returned to India in Oct 1967. 
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Its heavy baggage was delayed and was received only on 
29 Nov. The unit was disbanded at Pune on 31 Dec 1967. 

There had been eleven contingents in the UNEF in Gaza. 
About 250 all ranks of the Corps of Military Police had served 
on this peace mission. 

The Congo, now the Republic of Zaire, situated in Central 
Africa, was under Belgian rule prior to and after World 
War II. However, on achieving independence from the 
Belgians toward the end of the fifties, there arose a serious 
Secessionist move in the mineral rich Katanga province. This 
led to virtual civil war and much blood was shed in factional 
and inter tribal clashes. Belgians working in the copper mining 
industry bore the brunt of serious rioting and looting. Many 
of them fled the country. 

The United Nations intervened and despatched a United 
Nations Emergency Force to restore peace and hold the 
newly independent nation together. The force consisted of 
armed contingents from various countries. 

India was again nominated to send a contingent of brigade 
Strength on this peace mission. Along with this force went a 
contingent of the Corps of Military Police. An advance party of 
NK Clerk S N Kaul (No wSub Major Head Clerk), 1 NK (MP) 
and 1 Cook emplaned at Delhi and reached Leopoldville (now 
Kinshasa), capital of the Congo, via Rome and Brazzaville. 
The HQ of the United Nations Commission (Organisation des 
Nations Unies de Congo in French, and abbreviated to 
‘ONUC’) was located at Leopoldville. The main party of 
1 havildar, 1 Naik, 8 lance naik MPs, 1 sepoy general duty, 
1 cook, 1 sepoy driver and 3 non-combatants, sweeper, barber 
and washerman reached there by the end of August 1960. This 
detachment with a strength of 19 men was called the Independent 
Provost Section, ONUC. 

A month later 99 Infantry Brigade Group of 17 Indian 
Division (under Brigadier K S Raja) moved in, with a section 
from 17 Indian Division Provost Unit. This was the Indepen- 
dent Brigade Group Provost Section, ONUC, and it consisted 
of 1 havildar, 2 naiks, 14 lance naik MPs, 1 sepoy 
(general duty), 1 sepoy cook and 1 sweeper, making a total 
of 20. Jem Dharam Singh commanded the unit. He was 
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located with the HQ ONUC and although not an officer, was 
accorded the status of a DAPM. 

In addition to the Indians, there were MP contingents 
from Canada, Denmark, Norway and Ethiopia. The Canadians 
and Indians were the only ones with regular MPs while the 
others ‘Were on compulsory military service for short periods. 
Capt Fidds, of the Canadian Army Provost, was appointed as 
the DPM of the whole force, which functioned under the 
overall direction of the Chief of Personnel of the HQ ONUC. 

When the ONUC forces arrived, the Congolese Army and 
the public were greatly apprehensive that they had come to 
reimpose Belgian authority. In many places there were 
ambushes and attacks on our forces, resulting in casualties to 
both sides. 99 Brigade in Katanga province had to mount 
elaborate operations to bring insurgents under control and 
restore law and order. 

Brigadier Ward of the Nigerian army and his party, while 
Proceeding to the airfield in Leopoldville escorted by L/NK 
(MP) Ram Prakash and Dharam Singh, was ambushed by an 
armed band of Congolese. LINK (MP) Ram Prakash armed 
with a pistol and a sten gun and L/NK (MP) Dharam Singh 
who had a sten gun, jumped out of their vehicles, took 
position and prepared to engage their assailants. However, 
Brigadier Ward, in an attempt to pacify the Congolese, stopped 
them and ordered them to hand over their weapons to the 
Congolese. Although he avoided bloodshed, the MPs lost 
three of their weapons along with ammunition, which were 
probably used to good effect against our troops later. 

Brigadier Harminder Singh of the staff of the ONUC and 
two other Indian officers were continuously harassed in their 
houses. They had to move out and join the provost contingent 
for security. Thus relations between the forces of the peace 
keeping mission and the Congolese got off to a poor start, 
but once the Congolese understood that the mission wished to 
bring peace and aid them in their aspirations, they became 
friendly. 

On the occasion of Diwali, our troops were privileged to 
receive a gift of excellent sweets and an inspiring message from 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. We distributed these sweets to the appr- 
eciative members of the provost of other countries. 
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The Independent Brigade Group Provost Section under 
Havildar (MP) Joga Singh was located at Elizabethville (now 
Lubumbashi) in the southern corner of Katanga province, 
where 99 Infantry Brigade was committed in an operational 
role. Their main functions were security duties at the Brigade 
HQ, patrolling the town and maintenance of discipline among 
our troops; and traffic control in coordination with the Congo- 
lese police. Usually mixed patrols of Indian MPs and 
Congolese police were deployed to cope with the language 
problem. 

Jom Dharam Singh’s contingent at ONUC HQ was relieved 
by the second contingent commanded by Capt K D Bannerjee, 
with Jem Jogeshwar Singh as the senior JCO and Hav (MP) 
Hari Singh as the second commander. 4 

Honorary Sub Major Dan Singh Kanyal, who was then 
a naik with the [contingent, states. “Capt K D Bannerjee was 
requested to arrange for a visit of the Force Commander, Mac 
Fein and Capt Stephen Jamieson, the DPM, during which it 
was proposed to arrange for a lecture-cum-demonstration of 
some important military police duties. Accordingly, they 
visited the Provost HQ on 3 March 1960. I was taking a 
lecture on ‘Traffic Accident Cover’ followed by a demonstra- 
tion. The Force Commander and Capt Stephen were very 
impressed and offered appreciative comments on our accident 
investigation procedure. From next day, orders were issued 
that the Indian Military Policemen would also be entrusted 
with investigations along with the Canadians and Danes”. 

“Tom Tom”, an Illustrated ONUC Forces Weekly published 
by the ONUC HQ in its issue dated 3 March 1962 has to say 
this about the activities of military policemen under the 
banner heading ““ONUC military police” on 24 hours duty’’:- 
“ONUC’s Military Police contingents are under theoverall 
command of Captain Stephen Jamieson of Canada, the Deputy 
Provost Marshal. They total 73 men representing four units: 
Indians, Danes and Norwegians (the latter on duty in Kamina). 
MPs are also detached to Elisabethville. Mobile patrol teams 
cover discipline, traffic accidents and other difficulties. Emer- 
gencies involving civilian personnel are investigated on the 
spot and then turned over to the Nigerian Police for further 
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action. Confidential investigations, escort and guard duty are 
also part of their job.” 

Capt N.K. Singh with Naib Subedar T.N. Madhavan as the 
JCO incharge and Hav (MP) Tharak Singh as section comm- 
ander with Naik Clerk Sarjit Singh, 4 naiks and 22 lance 
naiks military policemen, 2 sepoy drivers, 1 sepoy general duty, 
2 barbers, 2 washermen, 2 sweepers and 1 sepoy cook relieved 
Capt K.D. Banerjee and party during August 1962. The 
advance party under Nb Sub T.N. Madhavan reached Leopol- 
dville on 19 July after a few hours flight from Bombay. The 
main party under Capt N.K. Singh embarked at Bombay on 3 
August, and after a long sea journey of 12 days, disembarked 
at Mombasa on 15 August, and then reached Leopoldville on 
16 August by air. In October, the strength of the section was 
increased by 2 havildars and 8 naiks. Hav (MP) Bakshish 
Singh and Gangaram Shinde with 8 naiks joined the section 
on 19 October. The rank of the officer was also upgraded to 
Major. With this addition and also with additional adminis- 
trative staff the strength of the section rose to 1 officer and 50 
all rank. Hav (MP) Joga Singh’s section with 99 Brigade 
Group was relieved by Hav (MP) Hukam Singh’s section on 3 
March 1962. 

In Nov 1963, having completed their assigned tasks, the 
ONUC was wound up and the provost contingents returned to 
India. Both sections were disbanded on 31 Dec 1963 and the 
men were posted to other provost units during the first week 
of January 1964. 

During their short stay in the Congo, the members of the 
Corps of Military Police endeared themselves to everyone and 
established very cordial relations with the Congolese and with 
the MPs of other nations. As in Korea and Gaza, the red 
banded pugri, the fan shaped turrah and the flowing shamla 
stole the thunder from the other contingents. The colourful, 
impressive and stately figures of the Indian Military Policemen 
will ever be remembered in Leopoldville, Elizabethville and 
the other towns of the Congo. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Record Office Part I] Order No 179 dated 12 December 1962 serial 
19-40. 
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2. Extracted from Major General S.P.P, Thorat, D,S.O. G.O.C. 5 
Infantry Div DO No COG/11/54 dated 30 Sep 54 reproduced in 
PMRI No 2 of 1954 (AG/PM File No 12798/111/AG/PM). 

3. For full details refer to “‘Korea Limited War’ by David Bees, Nataraj 
Publishers, Dehradun. 

4. HQ4 Inf Div letter No 828/235/A dated 23 Oct 1962. 
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MILITARY PRISON, DETENTION BARRACKS AND 
PRISONERS OF WAR CAMPS 
Military Prisons and Detention Barracks 


Prior to 1939-45, there were no military prisons for Indian 
troops in India. There were, however, military prisons and 
detention barracks for British Troops at Sialkot and Quetta 
(now in Pakistan), Lucknow and Trimulgherry (Secunderabad) 
manned by personnel of the Militgry Detention Corps, a branch 
of the Corps of Royal Military Police. 

All Indian Other Ranks sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
for less than three months and one day served their sentences 
in unit quarter guards. Those sentenced to more than three 
months imprisonment were normally dismissed from the service 
and served their sentences in a civil prison. Naturally there was 
much opposition to the system of sending Indian soldiers who 
had committed purely military offences to civil jails, where 
they had to mix with hardened criminals. It was appreciated 
that it was the duty of the Army to rehabilitate such Indian 
military offenders in the same way as the British did, 
returning them to their units on completion of their sentences, 
so that they could return to civil life without the stigma of 
being ex-criminals. Some of the prisoners awarded long terms 
but not dismissed from service were also kept in the unit 
quarter guards. They were a nuisance to the unit as they had 
to provide extra guards. 

Their punishment in the quarter guard merely consisted of 
digging in the regimental garden and some drill in full march- 
ing order. Three or more prisoners were often confined to one 
cell. Such punishments were not severe enough to provide the 
necessary deterrent. Further, the loss in manpower by dismissal 
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through court martial in peace time prior to 1939 was negli- 
gible, but with the rapid expansion of the Indian Army during 
1940-43, wastage on this account became heavy as the incidence 
of desertion, absence without leave and minor crimes rose 
among the Indian troops. 

. Thus the fort on the outskirts of Multan Cantonment was 
converted into an Indian Military Prison. It provided accom- 
modation for 315 Indian soldiers under sentence. A special staff 
of officers, VCOs and NCOs was sanctioned from 1 August 
1942. A new military prison to accommodate 308 prisoners 
under sentence was also built adjoining the British Military 
Prison at Trimulgherry, on a three-prisoner-per cell basic for 
reasons of economy. The necessary staff to run this prison was 
sanctioned on 19 September 1942. 

These two Indian military prisons rehabilitated and return- 
ed to their units approximately 1,000 Indian soldiers annually. 
It was found that the disgruntled jawans who had no wish to 
serve further, turned over a new leaf after a few weeks of hard 
drill. Exemplary conduct earned remission or suspension of 
sentence. On release, all but .05 per cent of the prisoners return- 
ed of their own accord unescorted to their units, although 60 
‘per cent of them served sentences for desertion or absence with- 
out leave and could well be excepted to desert again en route. 

The success of the Indian military prisons opend at Multan 
and Trimulgherry led to the opening of other military prisons 
at Vizagapatnam and Madras. These two la:ters prisons were 
parts of civil jails and provided accommodation in single cells 
respectively for 250 and 228 soldiers under sentence. No 7 
Combined Military Prison at Calcutta was also raised to accom- 
modate 91 Indian and 91 British soldiers under sentence. 
During the war, the number of cells available kept up with the 
demand, except in Central Command which had no military 
prison. However, arrangements were made to take over the 
civil jail at Sitapur (Uttar Pradesh) but by then the war ended. 

All these prisons were manned and administered by the 
Corps of Military Police (India). There is no Military Deten- 
tion Corps in the Indian Army. 

The strictest military discipline was enforced in the prisons. 
Although they were not treated harshly, the prisoners were 
made to feel that they were on probation, and that by good 
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conduct they could earn remission or suspension of their 
sentence. Many who refused to don uniform or obey any orders 
on arrival, were persuaded by legitimate means that such con- 
duct would be of no avail and after a few days in their new 
surroundings they become amenable to proper discipline. The 
punishment consisted of deprivation of personal liberty, ciga- 
rettes, tobacco and conversation. Well behaved prisoncrs were 
permitted to converse for thirty minutes daily at special con- 
versation parades. In this and other respects the routine of the 
British military prisons for British Other Ranks was followed. 

Indian prisoners under sentence were confined in solitary 
cells during the hours of darkness and for short periods during 
the day, as in British military prisons. This confinement, with 
the strict enforcement of the silence rule, together with a very 
high standard of discipline on and off parade, constituted the 
major part of the punishment. 

Military training, on the same lines as in the Infantry 
Training Centres, was carried out by all soldiers under sentence, 
so that the time spent in prison was not wasted. Short or 
miniature ranges were built inside all prisons and the opportu- 
nity was taken to put all prisoners through a short rifle firing 
course. No parades or working parties were allowed outside the 
prison walls. 

The liberal rules regarding suspension of sentences and 
the earning of remission by good conduct, were carefully 
explained to those under sentence. These rules were continually 
brought to their notice by the early release of fellow prisoners, 
whose behaviour on and off parade justified such release. Insu- 
bordinate and disgruntled prisoners, within a week or ten days 
became cheerful and hard working soldiers again, encouraged 
by the hope of early release and influenced by the humane 
attitude of the officers and staff. 

In this way not only were large numbers of soldiers saved 
from the stigma of serving sentences in civil jails, but they 
were reclaimed for the Army as useful soldiers. Those released 
bore no grudge for the punishment they underwent. Reports 
from their units indicated that they were generally gratful to 
the prison staff for having helped them to change their attitude 
towards the military service and for having given them a chance 
to make good. 
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The post War Army Reconstruction Committee dealing 
with these Indian Military Prisons recommended : ‘Having 
regard to their good effect on discipline, the saving in man 
power, the desirability of retaining the two prisons at Multan 
and Trimulgherry in the post War Indian Army was under 
consideration in 1947”, 

“Even if these two prisons are not retained for reasons of 
economy, it is clear that should the Indian Army be called 
upon to expand again for another war, the early institution of 
the Indian Military Prisons in all Commands will not only be 
a means of conserving available man power, but will be a sure 
method of improving the discipline in the war time Army.”* 

But the Indian military prison at Trimulgherry was dis- 
banded by the end of 1947 and the one at Multan went to 
Pakistan. 


Post War Period 

During and after the Jammu and Kashmir operations of 
1947 the Indian Army expanded. The problems which were 
faced by the Indian Army immediately after the outbreak of 
World War II in relation to the soldiers under sentence, came 
to the forefront again. Many of the units were in the field 
where facilities for establishing proper quarter guards were 
non-existent. Units also had to provide many escorts and 
sentries. Since there was a need to conserve trained man power 
courts-martial did not add ‘to be undergone in civil prison and 
to be dismissed from service’ to the sentences of imprisonment 
as a routine, unless the soldier had committed a heinous crime 
and where further retention in service was not desirable. 

The Provost Marshal and the Centre Commandant toured 
the provost units and formation headquarters in the field. 
Some of the formation commanders suggested that the opening 
of military prisons and Detention Barracks by the provost 
would help the units, by relieving them of the burden of 
executing sentences of more than 28 days. 

An elaborate statement of case was prepared by Capt 
R. Ganapathi, under instructions from Lt Col Brijpal Singh, Vr 
C, the Commandant. 

The establishment for a Military Prison and Detention 
Barracks was approved by the Government on 28 September 
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1956. The Administrative Group of the Prison consisted of a 
Captain as Commandant, | Subedar as Chief Jailer, 2 Jemedars 
(now Naib Subedars) as Assistant Jailers, 5 Havildars including 
a CHM, a CQMH, a Clerk GD, a storeman and a ‘petition 
writer’ cum senior instructor; 10 naiks including a kot NCO, 
an education NCO, and instructor, four gate keepers, a sanita- 
tion-anti-malaria NCO, and two physical training instructors. 
There were seven lance naiks as four assistant gate keepers, 
two instructors and a clerk. Sepoys included 1 motor cyclist 
cum orderly, one clerk GD, three drivers, and two buglers. 
There was also an A.E.C Havildar and a Nursing Orderly, 
A.M.C. The vehicle authorisation was one motor cycle, one 
car 5 cwt 4x4, one truck 15 cwt and one lorry 3 ton to be 
converted into a prisoners’ van under local arrangements. The 
establishment also catered for an increase of administrative 
staff on a sliding scale. The Staff authorised for general duties 
for each platoon of 25 prisoners or part thereof was one 
Assistant Jailor (Jemedar), one Havildar as head warder, two 
Naik warders and L/NK Assistant Warder. 

While ordering the raising of the prison, the Provost 
Marshal directed : ‘With raising of this Military Prison and 
Detention Barracks, new appointments have been created. 
These appintments will be filled from amongst those personnel 
rendered surplus as a result of re-organisation and disband- 
ments of Provost Units. The following surplus personnel will 
thus be absorbed against the establishment : JCO 1, Havildar 
Clerks 2, Sepoys 2, Havildars (MP) 6, Naiks (MP) 16 and 
L/Naiks (MP) or Sepoys (MP) 28 : (thus 55 military policemen 
found jobs instead of being wasted out). The remaining 
5 vacancies of JCOs will be filled either by promoting the 
qualified NCOs or by recalling JCOs who may be on leave 
pending retirement.” Thus RHM Balwant Singh, CHM Bakshi 
Ram, KHM Munshi Ram, Havildar Bhupal Singh Negi and 
RHM DR Roshal who would have otherwise gone on pension 
were retained in service and promoted to JCO rank. 

The C.M.P Centre recommended that Capt B.S. Mehta or 
Capt P.S. Bhandari Ex-C.M.P JCOs who had served in Military 
Prisons during the Second World War, be posted as the first 
Commandant of the Prison, but Capt K.S Dhaliwal, OC XV 
Corps Provost Unit, was finally chosen. ° 
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The adoption letter was issued by Army HQ only on 10 
December 1956 and the prison was raised from 1 January 
1957. The first batch of Prisoners was received only by Septem- 
ber 1957, as there was a delay in publishing the statutory Rules 
of the Prison in the Army Order.® 

On 3 March 1958, the designation of the military prison 
and Desention Barracks was changed to simply ‘Military — 
Prison’. Originally the intention was that those personnel who 
were awarded 28 days detention under Section 80 of the Army 
Act or by a court martial should also be lodged in the Military 
Prison and Detention Barracks, but this was considered to be 
uneconomical to the State because it involved expenditure on 
the move of the soldier under sentence and his escort for under- 
going such short duration sentences. It was also anticipated 
that Air Force personnel awarded detention under the Air Force 
Act 1950 might also be sent to this prison for undergoing their 
sentence, but this was not implemented. 

Capt V.P. Bhasin relieved Capt K.S. Dhaliwal by the end 
of 1958. The establishment sanctioned in 1956 was extended 
upto the end of May 1959. From 15 May, a revised establish- 
ment came into force and it was designed to hold upto 30 
prisoners only instead of 75 originally planned. Thus there was 
a tremendous reduction of JCOs and NCOs. 

It continued to function till 1 August 1973 on which date 
it was disbanded. The following officers were Commandants of 
the Military Prison since January 1957:— 

Capt K.S. Dhaliwal from January 1957; Capt V.P. Bhasin 
from April 1959; Capt Balwant Singh from December 1961; 
Capt P.W. Ponnanna from March 1963; Capt K.K. Moorthy 
from July 1967; Lt Col S. Nagaratna from 1969 and Lt Col 
N.M. Thomas from January 1773. 

The reasons which prompted the authorities to disband it 
were many. Apart from the aspect of economy, the prison did 
not get sufficient prisoners from units. The units for some 
reason or other did not avail themselves of the opportunity to 
reduce their burden by sending defaulters to the military prison. 
Summary Courts Martial normally added to the sentences of 
rigorous imprisonment the words ‘to be undergone in civil 
prisons and to be dismissed from service,’ even for purely 
military offences like desertion, absence witoout leave or over- 
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stay of leave. The confirming authorities of the Courts Martial 
also did not use the discretion vested with them when confir- 
ming sentences. 


Deserters Cages—World War II 1939-45 

The number of other ranks who overstayed leave or 
_ deserted from units in peace time was relatively small. Such 
offenders were required to report to the Superintendent of 
Police of the district in which their home was situated. The 
police were asked in the report to inform the unit when the 
errant soldier had been arrested. An escort would then be 
despatched by the unit to collect the deserter. 

At that time the Indian Army was recruited from certain 
specified classes only, and from a comparatively small number 
of districts. Apprehension by the police was a simple matter, 
as countrybred deserters seldom migrated to the towns. 

With the rapid expansion of the Indian Army in 1940 and 
subsequent years, recruits were obtained from all classes and 
from all districts and states. Many belonged to large towns. 
The recruits thus came from classes not formerly enrolled in 
the Indian Army; they were mainly without any military 
tradition. The incidence of desertion from among recruits and 
trained soldiers rose sharply. 

The civil police, particularly in the heavily populated areas, 
was unable to hold large numbers of arrested desertcrs pending 
the arrival of military escorts from units. It therefore became 
the practic for civil magistrates to temporarily remand deserters 
to civil jails. 

As units proceeded overseas it became more and more 
difficult for civil police and jail authorities to obtain escorts 
from units which had reported desertions. Many complaints 
were received of large numbers of military deserters languishing 
in civil jails for months. 

To clear the jails, many local commanders arranged for the 
deserters to be taken into military quarter guards of Indian 
units and there await transfer to their units. Accommodation in 
quarter guards being inadequate, small barbed wire cages were 
set up in many military stations. 

There were far too many of these cages at first, As no 
proper establishments were authorised to administer them, they 
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were badly run to begin with. Administration was usually 
carried out by the local static units, which experienced great 
difficulty identifying the deserters and ascertaining the units to 
which they belonged. Many were accepted into the cages with- 
out Indian Army Form D—910 (Apprehension Certificate) 
having been prepared by the civil police. They subsequently 
had to be released as they could not be identified. 

Deserters continued to languish in civil jails in some parts 
of the country until they were finally released by magistrates. 
Minor mutinies occurred in the cages at Lahore, Madras and 
Meerut. These mutinies could be attributed partly to delays in 
disposal and to indifferent administration. 

In June, 1944, it was decided to reorganise the Indian 
Deserters Cages by overhauling the system of collection, and 
by providing bigger and better, but fewer cages at selected 
military stations. 

Two types of cages, to hold 100 and 200 deserters res- 
pectively, were authorised with an establishment of one captain 
(officer commanding) one subedar, one jemadar, one CHM, one 
CQMH, one sepoy storeman, one sepoy GD, two clerks, 4 
cooks, 3 sweepers and two barbers totalling 18, to hold up to 
200 deserters. The strength was reduced by a subedar, a CHM, 
a clerk, two cooks, one sweeper and one barber for a cage 
holding 100 deserters. These cages were established throughout 
India at important cities, and the civil jails from which they were 
required to collect the deserters were also specified in army 
orders from time to time. The deserter’s unit was responsible 
for providing the escort from the cage to thé unit. Deserters of 
overseas units were collected by Corps/Regimental Centres. To 
economise in escorts, deserters were collected in cages and 
despatched to units in batches. 

The system worked well and cages collected and returned 
to units approximately 2,000 deserters per month towards the 
end of the war. All these cages were disbanded after the war. 


Prisoner of War Camps 
World War II 1939-45 

During World War II, India became an important base 
providing administrative support to the Allied Forces in Iraq, 
Persia and the Middle East and for Allied campaigns in South 
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East Asia. It thus became a concentration area for a large 
number of prisoners of war captured in the Middle East and 
South East Asia. 

In early 1942, No 1 Group Prisoners of War with two 
prisoner of war camps to hold Italian prisoners of War captured 
in Eritrea and the Middle East, was established at Bangalore. 
The organisation was expanded as more and more Italian 
prisoner were evacuated to India. By the end of 1944, there 
were 8 Groups in India, controling 30 prisoner of war Camps. 
No 1 Group was at Bangalore with six camps; No 2 Group at 
Bhairagarh, with camp No 9 to 16 (eight camps); No 3 Group 
at Ramgarh with No 17 to 24 Camps (eight camps); No 4 
Group at Clement Town, Dehradun with with officers camps; 
No 5 at Yol (Himachal Pradesh) with No 25 to No 28 camps 
(4 camps), No 6 Group at Bikaner with No 29 Camp; No 7 
Group at Quetta with No 30 camp and No 8 Groupat 
Premnagar, Dehra Dun with a special camp for General Officer 
prisoners. The numbers of these groups and camps undcrwent 
Periodical changes. By the end of 1946, all these camps were 
closed down and the Prisoners of War Directorate, General 
Headquarters (India), Simla, was disbanded on 30 June 1947. 

The total number of prisoners of war of all nationalities 
handled by these 30 camps was 66,911. To administer and 
control these prisoners of war, there was a Prisoner of War 
Directorate at General Headquarters (India) Simla, which had 
a Brigadier as the Director, Prisoners of War, with three Lt 
Cols as Assistant Adjutant Generals, three Majors as Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant Generals, three staff captains and a civilian 
Officer as controller of Prisoners of War Information Bureau. 


Post Independence period 

During 1947-1962, no separate organisation was created in 
the Army to deal with prisoners of war. The subject was 
handled by ‘A’ staff at formation headquarters and by the 
provost units whenever such situations arose, as during the 
Jammu and Kashmir operations in 1947-48 and the Goa 
operations in 1961. In theJ and K operations and in 
Hyderabad, prisoners taken could not be considered regular 
prisoners of war and _ hence were lodged in local jails. In the 
Goa operations, where the entire Portuguese garrison surrender- 
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ed en masse, they were merely confined to their own barracks 
under suitable guards. 


Indo-Pakistan Conflict September 1965 

We captured at a total of 25 officers, 12 Junior Commission- 
ed officers, 683 other ranks and 10 non-combatants enrolled 
of the Pakistan Regular Army and 4 inspectors, 5 male civilians 
and 21 women and children. The regular army personnel were 
treated as prisoners of war under the Geneva Conventions while 
the sub-inspectors and civilians were kept in an ad hoc Staging 
Area at Meerut. They were not treated as prisoners of war. 
The 21 women and children were kept at Central Jail, Tihar, 
under arrangements of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

To deal with these prisoners of war and the civilian inter- 
nees, a nucleus Information Bureau was established in the 
Adjutant General’s Branch, Army HQ, on 6 September 1965. 

Four Prisoner of War cages and one Prisoner of war camp 
were raised during this operation. No 1 Prisoner of War Cage, 
Ambala for XI Corps; No 2 Prisoner of War Cage, Udhampur 
for XV Corps; No 3 Prisoner of War Cage Bengdudi for 
XXXIII Corps and No 4 Prisoner of War Cage Panagarh, under 
9 Mountain Division. All these, however, were disbanded by 
15 March 1966. The Prisoners of War Camp was located at the 
Central Jail, Agra, which was taken over by the provost early 
in September 1965. In addition to these, there was 101 Staging 
Area at Meerut to hold infiltrators, saboteurs, para military 
forces and civilians. All these camps were staffed, manned and 
administered by the Corps of Military Police personnel, but the 
guarding troops were provided by the local formation HQ. 

The experience gained in the administration of these 
prisoner of war camps and cages came in very handy during 
our next round with Pakistan in 1971, though the strength we 
had to handle was more than thirteen times what we had in 
1965. 


Indo-Pakistan Conflict-1971 and the surrender of the Pakistan 
Army in the Eastern Sector. 

In accordance with the Instrument of Surrender signed at 
Dacca on 16 December 1971, after 14 days of war, all Pakistani 
land, air, naval, para-military and civil armed forces laid down 
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their arms and surrendered at the places where they were located 
at the time, to the nearest regular troops of the Indian Army. 
These personnel were entitled to treatment in accordance with 
the Geneva Conventions and were guaranteed full safety. For- 
iegn nationals, ethnic minorities and civilians from West 
Pakistan were also assured of our protection. 

The terms of surrender grouped the prisoners into two 
main categories. All Pakistani Regular army, air and naval 
troops and members of para military organisations were treated 
as prisoners of war under Article 4 of the Geneva Convention, 
relating to the treatment of prisoners of war. The civilians, 
including the civil armed forces who sought our protection to 
escape reprisals from the hostile local population and the Mukti 
Bahini, were covered by none of the existing Geneva Conven- 
tions. They sought asylum and protection. However, the 
Government of India decided to apply to them all the humani- 
tarian provisions of the Geneva Conventions, and to accord 
to them the status of civilians under protective custody, hitherto 
unknown in the Geneva conventions. 

According to the initial report from Headquarters Eastern 
Command, the details of Pakistani prisoners and the civilians 
who surrendered to our forces were: 83,828 prisoners of war 
including 1,837 officers, 2,854 JCOs, 78,115 other ranks and 
equivalent and 1022 noncombatants. 7,721 civilian officials 
including 166 police personnel and 7555 civilians also sought 
protection. Thus the total strength was about 91,549. On 1 
March 1972, a census was ordered in all prisoner of war camps 
and the statistical return showed 73,289 prisoners of war (1863 
officers, 2694 JCOs, 67,876 other ranks and 856 non-comba- 
tants enrolled). The civilians were 17,075. The above figures 
frequently fluctuated due to inflow of more Pakistani prisoners 
of war and the incorrect categorisation by camp authorities. 

In order to eliminate duplication of names and categories, 
the first electronically data processed nominal rolls of all pris- 
oners and civilians under protective custody, showing their 
total strength as on 24 April 1972, was prepared, at enormous 
cost. Such nominals rolls were again prepared on 19 February 
and on 15 November 1973. The final strength of prisoners and 
civilians in protective custody repatriated to Bangala Desh, 
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Pakistan and other foreign countries was 75193 prisoners of war 
and 16,942 civilians, making a total of 92,135. 


PW Organisation-1971-1974 

In the initial stages the mobilisation plan catered for three 
Prisoner of War Camps viz 66,77 and 88, which were raised at 
Agra on 13 October 1971 with almost the same establishments 
as those of the 1965 prisoner of war camps. Five prisoner of 
war cages were also raised viz 10080 Prisoners of War cage at 
Ambala, 10081 at Udhampur, 10081 at Bengdubi, 10084 at 
Gauhati and 10085 at Dharma Nagar. The three base camps 
at Agra catered for a miximum of 3,000 prisoners. Each camp 
was authorised to hold 1,000 prisoners, divided into four sections 
of 250 each which came to be known as blocks. The PW Cages 
were designed to hold a maximum of 600 prisoners each. These 
cages (later renamed PW Transit Camps) were disbanded on 10 
Febiuary 1972 on creation of more prisoner of war camps, to 
which the inmates of these cages were transferred. 

At Army HQ, a nucleus International Bureau to deal with 
the prisoners of war was created as a section in personnel 
Services 9 in Adjutant General’s Branch. The establshment 
consisted of a Deputy Assistant Adjutant General (Major), a 
staff officer (Major), and other staff. 

However, by the middle of December 1972, it was realised 
that to command, control and administer such an unwieldy 
mass of prisoners and civilians under protective custody, the 
PW organisation raised as per the mobilisation plan was utterly 
inadequate. So Personnel Service Section 9 was expanded. It 
was headed by a full colonel (Colonel R.S. Pathania with an 
Assistant Adjutant General (Lientenant Colonel), and a larger 
staff, commensurate with its work. 

On 25 December, HQ Central Command was made res- 
ponsible for the administrative control of all prisioners except 
those captured on the Western front. A small PW Cell was creat- 
ed at the Command HQ consisting of one Major as DAAG 
(Prisoners) with two Clerks. Lt Col R. Ganapathi was posted 
as DAAG (P) and as the Command Liaison officer. 

Simultaneously, orders were issued to raise 47 prisoner of 
war camps within the Central Command area of jurisdiction. 
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These camps were raised between 25 December 1971 and 11 
Januarry 1972. 

Each prisoner of war camp was to consist of a Head; 
quarters and as many sections as were required to accommodate 
2000 prisoners, at the Scale of 250 prisoners per section or 
block. The establishment consisted of a Major as Comman- 
dant, a Capt as Second in command, a captain or lieutenant as 
Adjutant and a captain or lieutenant as Quarter Master; a 
JCO for administration at Camp HQ and JCO per section 
as ‘Block in Charge’. 

In addition to a Company Havildar Major and a Company 
Quarter Master Havildar, there was a havildar, a naik and a 
lance naik for each section and there were three clerks, and 10 
Other ranks in the HQ for administration. A medical officer 
and 4 nursing orderlies completed the establishment. There 
was also a small mess detachment for officers. Cooks, barbers, 
washermen and sweepers were also authorised. 

For every additional two Sections one additional medical 
ocffier was authorised. The troops to guard the camps to be 
provided by the local formation HQ. A censor section, a field 
Post office and a few intelligence personnel were also attached. 
The prisoners were to cook their own food with Bisnis and 
rations provided by the camp authorities. 

9 Prisoner of War Group HQs were raised with establish- 
ments varying according to the work load. A Group HQ 
having more than 10,000 prisoners was commanded by a full 
colonel while others were commanded by Lt Colonels. In smail 
stations, the local station commander was made the ex-officio 
Group Commander. 

The whole Prisoner of War Camp organisation consisting 
of the PW Control Group Headquarters and camps came up 
by the middle of January 1972 at various places. Details of 
these camps are shown in Appendix ‘AA’. 

No 90 prisoner of War Camp at Ambala held the prisoners 
from the western front. An ad hoc Camp No 100 was establish- 
ed at Jabalpur under the Army Ordnance Corps School. It 
contained senior officers of the rank of major general and above 
and their equivalents in the Air Force and Navy. No 66 
Camp originally raised at Agra Central Jail oved to Tihar Jail, 
Delhi and was organised into a Transit Camp. It was the tem- 
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porary abode of prisoners moving on administrative grounds 
from one camp to another or being repatriated by air from 
Delhi on medical or humanitarian grounds. 

For administrative convenience Camp No 28 from Ram- 
garh and No 51 from Dhana were moved to Meerut and camp 
No 29 was moved to Bareilly. 3 Camps (66,77 and 88) were 
raised on 12 October; 9 PW Camps i.e. No 91 to 99 were raised 
on 15 December; 37 Camps i.e. from No 25 to 61 on 30 
December; No 90 Camp on 10 December 1771 and 100 (ad hoc) 
on 10 January 1972. 

To provide medical treatment promptly, Prisoners of War 
Camp Hospitals at Agra, Allahabad, Ranchi and Ramgarh were 
taised. Medical Inspection rooms and barracks were organised 
in every camp having a strength of 2000 prisoners. In addition, 
the local militry hospitals in each station set apart a complete 
ward of twenty to fifty beds for the prisoners. These wards were 
enclosed with barbed wire fences and guarded. There were 
about 200 children born in these camps to Pakistani women 
during their stay in India. A lady doctor was permanently 
deputed to such camps where expectant mothers were given pre 
and ante natal care. 

The prisoner of War Camp Hospitals were administered by 
our own staff authorised on the same scale as that of normal 
prisoner of war camps, but the commanding officer, the second 
in command and special medical staff were provided by the 
A.M.C. The PsW were treated by their own doctors and nursing 
assistants. The services of all PW medical personnel were 
made full use of. Spectacles dentures and other medical aids 
were provided free. In case of deaths, post mortems were 
carried out by our doctors in the presence of Pakistani doctors. 
Proper funerals and religious rites were arranged and PW 
graveyards and cemeteries were properly marked. 

To handle the huge Volume of prisoners mail, four field 
post offices were raised by 31 January 19J2, each having one 
JCO Post Master and 7 other ranks. For Ranchi and Ramgarh, 
however, additional staff of one JCO and two warrant officers, 
was authorised. A central Base Post office was established at 
Delhi with two JCOs, fifteen warrant officers and three other 
ranks, A Base Censor organisation was also established at Delhi 
with 40 JCOs and NCOs of the Army Education Corps and 25 
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JCOs and NCOs of the Intelligence corps. Three mobile 
cinema sections were raised on 5 March 1972 at Allahabad to 
screen feature films to the prisoners. All these organisations 
started functioning in December 1971. They were disbanded by 
July 1974. 

By the end of Jan 1972, under instructions from the Adjutant 
General, an ad hoc Prisoners of War Directorate was created by 
merging the two sections of the personnel Services 9 and the 
Deputy Provost Marshal (Prisoners). Henceforth all work 
pertaining to prisoners of war and civilians under protective 
custody, was effectively dealt with by one organisation under 
the overall control of the Provost Marshal. Thus the tradi- 
tional role of the Provost Marshal as the chief custodian of 
prisoners of war was fully recognised and given effect. 

At the Ministry of Defence, a special organisation called 
the Ministry of Defence (PW Cell) was created to deal with 
prisoners of war at the Government level. 

With this reorganised set-up, the provost Marshal, 
Brigadier Raghubir Singh, M.V.C., became the Director of 
Prisoners of War (DPW) and the whole PW Organisation in 
India functioned under his direction. However, during May 
1972, Brigadier R.S. Pathania relieved him as Provost Marshal 
and Director. Lt Col C.V. Donoghue, who was already in the 
Provost Marshal’s office as D.P.M Army, took over as D.P.M 
(Prisoners). Lt Col R.N. Tanan took over as A.A.G., P.S. 9 
under Colonel R.S. Pathania, (6) Deputy Director Personnel 
Services (Prisoners). Sub Major Head Clerk G.D. Pandey 
managed the DPM office with his usual enthusiasm and 
efficiency. The Prisoners of War Cell in the Ministry of Defence 
was under Mr Ajit Singh, Deputy Secretary and Mr L Dayal, 
Joint SeerstAny: Ministry of Defence. 


Administration 

The administration of such a large number of prisoners of 
war and civilians under protective custody posed an unprece- 
dented challenge to the ingenuity of the officers and men of the 
Indian Army. 

All three PW Camps at Agra and the five PW Cages raised 
in October 1971, were fully posted with military police staff, 
excluding officers who were posted by the Military Secretary’s 
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Branch from other arms and services. All these officers were 
new to the provost and had no experience of dealing with 
prisoners of war. None of them had even done a provost 
course. However, they learnt fast and gave of their best. 

The Central Jail, Agra was taken over by about 5 November. 
Similarly, the Provost JCOs posted to PW Cages assisted their 
Commandants. The cages were established by the end of 
October 1971 and were receiving prisoners captured in the 
border skirmisees on the eastern front. The first batch of 
7 officers and about 120 prisoners from the cages in the Eastern 
front were despatched to the PW Camp, Agra, on 14 November 
1971. 

A lot of security precautions was taken to conceal their 
ultimate destination from the prisoners. The special trains 
carrying them were halted at a small way side station and 
closed down vehicles were used to transport them direct to the 
Central Jail, Agra. However all this effort came to naught, 
since some of the prisoners had been lodged in this same jail 
after being captured in the 1965 confict ! 

By 12 December, it became perfectly clear that these three 
camps would not be adequate to hold the entire Pakistani 
Eastern Army and para-military forces, should they surrender. 
Many more camps were needed. Eventually, 48 additional 
camps were hurridly raised. 

The problem that faced the Corps of Military Police was 
the lack of manpower to control all these camps. 408 JCOs and 
2,160 military policemen including non-combatants enrolled 
were required, based on 1 JCO and 15 other ranks for each 
camp HQ and 1 JCO and 5S other ranks per section of 250 
prisoners. It was obviously impossible for the Corps to take 
over all these camps by itself. A solution was found by pro- 
viding a skeleton military police staff to each camp, the balance 
being attached temporarily from other arms and services. Even 
to provide the skeleton staff the Corps had to recall and 
re-employ retired JCOs and NCOs. Many volunteered for re- 
employment and thus came to the rescue of the Corps. 

Another problem was the maintenance of individual 
accounts of advances paid to the prisoners of war and civilians. 
The job was ultimately entrusted to the Pay Acconnts Office, 
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C.M.P Records. who did an excellent job of it. Additional staff 
was provided by the Defence Accounts authorities. 


Repatriation 

In all conflicts prior to the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965, 
the problem of repatriation of prisoners from India had not 
been encountered. Even after the Goa operations in 1961, the 
evacuation of Portuguese soldiers from Goa, Daman and Diu 
was arranged by sea by the Government of Portugal, and there- 
fore the Indian Army was not really involved in its planning 
and execution. 

Repatriation was handled by the Indian Army for the first 
time after the Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965, when prisoners of 
war and Pakistani personnel lodged at No 1 PW Camp Agra 
and 101 staging Section Meerut, were evacuated in batches 
either by air or by train. The International Committee of the 
Red Cross helped in these arrangements. 

In the 1971 Indo-Pakistan conflict it was a different matter 
altogether, because of the large numbers and distances involved. 
It therefore required forethought, elaborate planning and suffi- 
cient administrative back-up. 

A detailed Repatriation Instruction was prepared as early 
as June 1972, which was submitted to PW Directorate Army 
HQ for approval. From this emerged detailed plans for the 
move of the prisoners from their respective camps in phases; the 
method of handing over at the joint check post and preparation 
of nominal rolls. Ever the nominal rolls were completed by the 
end of 1972. During the actual general repatriation, which 
lasted from September 1974 to April 1973, our early planning 
proved to be of great help. 

Repatriation of prisoners captured on the Western front 
was completed during December 1972 and 90 PW Camp at 
Ambala was disbanded on 15 April 1973. In addition, 2039 
sick and wounded prisoners, and some being returned on 
extreme compassionate grounds, were repatriated by air bet- 
ween 25 February 1972 and 15 Septemer 1973. 

The general repatriation started on 28 September 1973. 
Attari in the Punjab was the railway terminal and the crossing 
point was the joint check post at Wagah. Repartriation was 
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completed by the end of April 1974. The total number of 
prisoners repatriated during this phase was 89,981. 

The whole burden of repatriation fell on the shoulders of 
Briganier R.S. Pathania, the Provost Marshal and Lt Col 
C.V. Donoghue, V.S.M. D.P.M. (Prisoners) at PW Directorate. 
They had to coordinate the move of prisoners from camps and 
be present at the Wagah border to see that the handing and 
taking over proceeded systematically. 

India earned worldwide appreciation for the excellent treat- 
ment meted out to these prisoners. In this onerous task, the 
contribution of the Corps of Military Police was extremely 
valuable and those who received kudos, awards and commen- 
dations for this fine effort, certainly deserved it in full measure. 


FOOTNOTES 


1, Extracted from a priated Army HQ publication summarising the 
measures taken to control desertion, deserters cages and military 
prisons, available at Historical Section, New Delhi. 

2. Army Order 17/S/57. 

3. There were two R. S. Pathanias! There was Brigadier R. S. Pathania, 
the Provost Marshal and Director of Prisoners of War and another 
Colonel R.S. Pathania as Deputy Director of Pessonnel Services 
(Prisoners) A. G. P. S. Directorate. Later, he was relieved by Mr 
M. M. L Bali 
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STATIC PROVOST UNITS 1948-80 
Office of the Deputy Provost Marshal in Commands and Corps 
Western Command 


The office of the DPM Western Command dates back to 
January 1943 when each Command was authorised a DPM on 
its establishment. The names of officers who held this office 
during World War II are not known except that Lt Col L.Y 
Whitson held the appointment in Sep 1946 till the appointment 
was abolished in October 1947. It was revived in Jan 1948. 

Delhi and East Punjab Command was created during late 
1947 to quell distrurbances in Punjab and to fight the 
Pakistani raiders in Jammu and Kashmir. A DPM witha staff 
was authorised in Jan 1948. Lt Col S. Nagaratnam assumed 
the appointment on 18 Feb 1948. On 8 Mar, Delhi and East 
Punjab Command was designated HQ Western Command. At 
that time no other Command had a DPM on its establishment. 
Lt Col S. Nagaratnam found the provost organisation in Jammu 
and Kashmir area in need of immediate reorganisation to 
ensure proper command, control and administration. He 
toured the area widely and discussed provost problems with the 
GOCs, their staff and senior provost officers of JA and Sri 
Divs and 21 Area. 

He wrote an appreciation concerning the provost orga- 
nisation and recommended a plan. As a result of his efforts, a 
number of small, understaffed provost units were regrouped 
into viable units in Aug 1948. 

The office of the DPM Western Command is the only one 
which has been in continuous existence since Jan 1948. The 
following officers have been DPMs since then :— 
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Indian Military Policemen searching a civilian shop for pilfered amenity 
stores, Tokyo, Japan. 
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THE FIRST COLONEL THE FIRST INDIAN 
COMMANDANT PROVOST MARSHAL 


Maj Gen Thakur Sheo Dutt Singh Colonel Sheikh Mohiuddin 


COLONEL COMMANDANT 
1960 - 1980 


Brigadier Ram Singh - 28 April 1960 - 
27 April 1970 
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COLONEL COMMANDANT 


Maj Gen M.R, Rajwade, 
AVSM, VSM, MC 
28 April 1970 - 30 September 1978 


Colonel Manohar Lal 
“Father of the Corps” 
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COLONEL COMMANDANT 


Maj Gen C, N. Somanna 
28 August 1979 


BIO-DATA 

Born in Bannu, (N.W.F.P.) on 5 August 
1917, served in Civil Police - 
Commissioned in 2nd Funjab Regiment 
on II January 1942 - joined the C.M P, 
(I) in May 1945 - Held appointments of 
D.A.P,M., A. P.M and OC 

Demobilisation wing CMP (I) Centre; 
A.M.P, Sind Area (8 Division) : Second 
in Command and Chief Instructor and 

was the first Indian Officer to 
Command the CM.P Centre and 

School from April 1948 to February1953 


HONOURS AND AWARDS 


Colonel W.H. Grant, AVSM, Sepoy (MP) Balwant Singh, 
Centre Commandant Shaurya Chakra 
1973-1975 & 1977-1980 (Posthumous) 


Naik (GD) Chandu Ram, SM L/Nk (MP) Dharam Vir Singh 
Chauhan, S.M, 
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Lt Colonel C.V* Donoghue, VSM 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Lt Col Brijpal Singh Vr. C-Rajput Regt —30 Mar 1952 
$4 GWR Firth —29 Jan 1953 
$s SS Kanbargimath —12Sep 1955 
oy GS Advani —04 Mar 1958 
ss Pakhar singh —14Sep 1959 
y HS Dhillon --24Sep 1961 
s H S Suri —09 Apr 1966 
Ay GS Toor —01 Dec 1966 
is Amarjit Anand —28 Jul 1969 
33 Kartar Singh —01 Aug 1970 
ms JS Bal —07 Oct 1972 
“f B K Malik —4GR —21 Oct 1974 
Ne JK Mehra —Arty —02 Feb 1978 
f Aman Singh 

Ahlawat —Rajput Regt —23 Jul 1979 

Southern Army/Command 


On 8 Jan 43 Lt Col G.R. Pouncey took over as the first 
DPM of the Southern Army, then located at Bangalore. It 
moved to Pune in 1946. He was resonsible for the sound 
organisation of the provost in the Southern Army. He was the 
first senior provost officer to issue comprehensive provost 
standing orders for the efficient administration and training of 
provost units. 

Lt Col Sir Stephen Peter Leonard was the DPM during 
1944-1645. There is no record of his successors although the 
appointment existed till Oct 1947. After 1947, the seniormost 
provost officer commanding the provost unit at Pune was ap- 
pointed the ex-officio APM at HQ Southern Command. It was 
on 15 Jul 1965 that HQ Southern Command was authorised a 
full time APM with two clerks. In 1971, the appointment of 
DPM with adequate staff was revived and Lt Col M.G. 
Abyankar, the APM, took over as the DPM. 

Major B.D. Khanduri, commanding 23 L of C (later Com- 
munication Zone) Provost unit was the first ex-officio APM, 
followed by Major R.S. Ayer on 28 Apr 1948; Major Sukh Dev 
Singh on 21 Feb 1949, Capt J.J. Jones from Mar 1950, Major 
N.K. Anklesaria from Jan 1953; Major Balwant Singh from 
Mar 1955; Major C.B. Rudrappa from Jun 1957; Major Bhup 
Singh 15 Sep 1960; Major C.P. Budrani from 22 Mar 1964 and. 
Major B.S. Sharma upto 16 Jul 1965. 
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The officers who held the appointment of APMs/DPMs of 
this command since 1965 are:— Lt Colonel P.S.S. Sable, The 
Bihar Regiment, APM from Nov 1965; Lt Colonel M.G. 
Abhyankar, Intelligence Corps DPM from Feb 1970; Lt Col 
J.R,P. Love Joy, DPM. The Assam Regiment from Jan 1973; 
Lt Col Sharwan Kumar, 4 Goakha Rifles from Feb 1974 (Died 
at Military Hospital at Madras); Lt Col P. Saldanha, Artillery 
from 1975; Lt Col M.D. Soman, DPM, The Jat Regiment 
from 1976; Lt Col K.S. Kahlon, The Jat Regiment from Mar 
1977; Lt Col B.S. Johal, The Sikh Light Infantry from 
March 1978 and the present Lt Col B.S Poonia, Raj Rif, since 
Aug 81. 


Eastern Army/Command 

During World War H, HQ Eastern Army located at 
Calcutta, controlled operations in the Eastern theatre till 1943. 
There was a DPM appointed at the HQ but the particulars of 
the officers who held that appointment during 1943-46 are not 
available. However, Lt Col W.A. Stewart was the DPM from 
12 Sep 1946, till the abolition of the post in Oct 1947. 

In Nov 1960, the appointment was revived and Lt Col 
I.S. Kalaan, Vr C, took over on 26 Dec 1960, followed by Lt 
Col R.S. Ayer, Artillery from 11 Oct 1963; Col K.C. Anand 
Artillery, from 15 Dec 1909; Lt Col M.M. Bali Artillery from 
17 Feb 1974; Lt Col R.K. Bhardhawj, Artillery from 1 Sep 
1977 and Lt Col K.S. Puntambekar, Maratha LI since Mar 


1981. 


Central Command 
During World War II there was a Central Commad which 


had Lahore, Lucknow and Nagpur military districts under its 
jurisdiction. It also had a DPM, but the names of the DPMs 
for that period are not available. 

HQ Eastern Command was bifurcated into Eastern and 
Central Command on 14 Mar 1963. HQ Central Command 
was raised at Lucknow. A DPM and staff was also authorised 
on its establishment. Officers who held that office were:— 
Lt Col N.K. Tambe—1966-68; Lt Col J.R.P. Lovejoy-1970-74; 
Lt Col Bije Singh-1972-73; Lt Col Jayaram 1673-77, Lt Dol J. 
Devesan-1977-79; Lt Col Balwant Singh-1980. 
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Northern Command 

Western Command was bifurcated into Western and 
Northern Commands in Jun 1972. Earlier, during World War 
II, there was a Northern Command/Army having jurisdiction 
over Peshawar, Waziristan, Rawalpindi, Baluchistan and Sind 
military districts. There was also a DPM but their particulars 
are not available. 

Since the inception of the office of DPM in Jul 1972, Lt 
Col Kul Bhushan, the Punjab Regiment Lt Col SS Jaspal, the 
Sikh Lt from 17 Aug 1973, Lt Col K Ramachandran, the 
Rajputana Ritles from 17 Oct 1975; Lt Col Satish Chandra, 
Artillery from 28 Oct 1977; Lt Col Samindranath Dutt, 3 
Cavalry held the appoinment. From 1 Jan 1979 Lt Col A.S. 
Ahlawat took over from the middle of 1980. 


STATIC PROVOST UNITS 


Poona Provost Unit 

It was raised at poona during early 1941 with a HQ and 
2 British and 3 Indian sections. Its main function was railway 
station duties and prevention of pilferage and theft at Dehu 
Ordnance Depot and other military establishments. It had 
detachments at Dhond, Sholapur, Kalyan, Lonawala and at 
the Mahabalehwar Holiday Home. On 12 Mar 1943, it was 
renamed 78 L of C Provost Unit. It also manned a Detention 
Centre for the local units. 

During Feb 1946, it moved to Jabalpur and later took part 
in the Hyderabad Police action. We shall learn more about it 
in subsequent pages. Other provost units around Poona were 
23 and 123 L of C units. The former was reorganised and re- 
designated Southern Command Provast Unit on 12 Jull956. 


Southern Command Provost Unit 

On being reorganised from 23 Communication Zone 
Provost Unit, its strength was increased to HQ and eight sec- 
tions. The jurisdiction of the unit extended to the whole of 
Southern Command, which included Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Kerala, Tamil Nadu, Rajasthan, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and Goa. Therefore, the detachments were 
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spread over all these states, posing many administrative prob- 
lems to the Unit HQ located at Pune. 

The main stations where these detachments were located 
were Secunderabad, Bangalore, Madras, Trivandrum and 
Ahmedabad till Aug 1945, Bombay till 1 Oct 1945, Jabalpur 
till Nov 1964, Aurangabad till Aug 1962, Goa till 2 Sep 1971, 
Ahmednagar till 14 Oct 1971 and at Bhuj and Kamptee till 
telieved by the provost detachments of other units. The Dehu 
Road and Kirkee detachments are still functioning. 

Keeping the above problems in mind, the provost units 
under Southern Command were reorganised and the area of 
jurisdiction was distributed in Apr 1965. Consequently, the 
responsibility of the unit was restricted to Poona, Kirkee and 
Dehu Road. The reorganisation and re-allotment of areas 
commenced on | April and was completed on 31 May 1965. 

HQ Southern Command had no APM or DPM on its 
establishment and the officer commanding this unit was 
appointed ex-Officio APM. On 14 Jul 1965, an APM with ade- 
quate staff was authorised in the staff of the Headquarters asa 
permanent measure, and the OC of the unit ceased to hold the 
ex-officio responsibility. 

During the 1971 operations, an advance party moved to 
Jodhpur on 16 Oct 1971, followed by the main body a couple of 
days later. On 24 Oct, Subedar US Rawat attended the Sector 
Commanders’ conference and was briefed on the provost 
deployment. Accordingly traffic control posts were established 
at Sardarpura Road Junction to control traffic from Jaisalmer 
to Barmer. On 4 Nov, the whole unit was placed under com- 
mand of 61 Communication Zone Sub Area for all purposes. 
The Rajasthan Armed Constabulary was placed under command 
of the unit and constables were attached to TCPs to control 
civil traffic. 

Major N.K. Anklesaria took over from J.J. Jones in June 
1953. He was succeeded by Major Balwant Singh from 
Mar 1955: Major C B. Rudrappa from Jun 1957; Major Bhup 
Singh from 15 Sep 1960; Major C.P. Budrani from 22 Mar 1964, 
Major B.S. Sharma from 17 Jul 1966; Mojor MK Baskhi from 
9 Feb 1970; Major K.S. Raja from 13 Apr 1972; Major R.S. 
Gupta from 13 Apr 1975; Major S.K. Sharma from 6 Mar 1978 
and Lt Col BS Pooniaf rom Oct 1978. 
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Bothbay Provost Units — 
Bombay Provost Unit=76 L of C Provost Unit—6t E of C 
Provost Unit 

Bonibay Provost Unit is the oldest, static provost unit in 
India. It was faised in Oct 1940 at Colaba, Bombay. Earlier 
there was a small detachment of British military policemen with 
garrison military police attached. It was renamed 76 Indian L 
of C Provost Unit in Mar 1943. It sent a detachment to 
Coimbatore in early 1942 which returned to Bombay on 1 Jan 
1944. Further details are not available for the period from 
Oct 1940 to Jan 1945. 

In Aug 1951 it was disbanded and in its place, 61 L of C 
Provost Unit with HQ and two sections was raised, which 
became 2 communication Zone Provost Unit on 11 Jan 1954. 
On 1 Jan 1957 it was redesignated and reorganised into 
Maharashtra Area Provost Unit, followed by more changes, 
until it became Mabarashtra and Gujarat Area Provost Unit 
on 1 Apr 1965. 


Maharashtra and Gujarat Area Provost Unit 

Though 61 Communication Zone Provost Unit was dis- 
banded on paper, it was re-born as Maharashtra and Gujarat 
Area Provost Unit. The first OC was 2/Lieut Madan Lal, ASC 
from 17 Jun 1965. A section of this unit took part in the 1965 
operations, in the Rajasthan Sector. During the 1971 opera- 
tions, it deployed two sections at Bhuj and remained as 
Southern Command reserve. Major R.D. Avasty, The Kumaon 
Regiment, commands the unit at present (1981). 

6796881 W. Naik (MP) Harihar Prasad Sharma of the 
unit, while on duty at Nasik, distinguished himself by his 
excellent investigation which led to the recovery of 53 stolen 
bicycles. 

Other provost Units which existed in and around Bombay 
during World War II and were disbanded before 1947 were 
61, 70, 75, 77 and 107 L of C Provost Units. 


45 L of C Provost Unit 


It was raised at Secunderabad on 1 Apr 1949 and moved 
to Bombay in the first week of Jul 1949. Major A.N. Peters, 
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APM, | Armoured Div at Secunderabad, officiated as OC till 
Major Chandan Singh Brar assumed command from 30 Apr 
1949. The establishment was HQ and 4 sections, it was located 
at Colaba, Bombay, with detachments at Deolali, Baroda and 
Bhuj. Major General D.S. Brar, GOC Maharashtra Area, 
inspected the unit on 3 Jan 1950. Major H.K.K Shukla, the 
Kumaon Regiment, (later Deputy Commandant and Chief Ins- 
tructor CMP Centre and School) was in command on 12 Jul 
1951. He was posted as APM XI Corps and the second in com- 
mand, Capt D.C.S. Pratap, took over at the end of Jul 1951. 

The unit moved to Ambala on 26 Jul 1951 and then to 
Jullunder on 28 Jul. Immediately on arrival, the unit was com- 
mitted to traffic control on the Amritsar-Jullunder road near 
the Beas bridge, where there had been a breach and flooding of 
nearby areas a month earlier. It was reorganised in Jul 1951 
with HQ and 6 sections on the war establishment and renamed 
XI Corps Provost Unit. 


Madras Provost Unit 

From the earliest times Fort St George, Madras, had a 
provost establishment. In 1940, a detachment of the CRMP 
consisting of a few trained military policemen augumented by 
the local garrison military police, was located there. The BORs 
MP detachment was, however, withdrawn and sent to the 
Middle East. The Corps provost unit at Bangalore provided a 
detachment upto Sep 1942 to make good the shortage of man- 
power. In Sep 1942, the Madras Provost Unit was raised with 
HQ and 1 British and one Indian section, totalling 60 men. One 
VCO was posted to HQ and the normal complement of NCOs 
and tradesmen was attached from nearby units and later trans- 
ferred to the Corps. 


L of C Provost Units 

There were other L of C Provost around Madras State 
which were raised during World War II. Most of them were 
disbanded prior to 1947. These were 68, 78, 89, 98 and 122 L of 
C Provost Units which were located in different areas of South 
India. 

Amongst them 78 L of C Provost Unit distinguished itself 
during the Hyderabad Police Action in 1948. It then moved to 
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Madras. It was disbanded on 31 Dec 1956 only on paper, but 
re-raised as Madras, Mysore and Kerala Area Provost Unit on. 
1 Jan 1957. It was again re-organised on 24 Mar 1969. 


Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Kerala Area Provost Unit 

The old Madras, Mysore and Kerala Area Provost Unit 
was re-organised into a six section unit and re-designated as 
Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Kerala Area Provost unit on 24 Mar 
1969. The unit was located in Fort St George, Madras. The 
successive Officers commanding have been Major (Lt Col). 
N.M. Thomas from 19 Jun 1971, Major K Prasad from 18 Mar 
1973, Major B.K. Ganapathi (officiating) from 1 Jul 1976, 
Major SMSH Naqvi from 31 Mar 1977 and Major K.S. Thapa. 

In 1973, Andhra Pradesh was also brought under the 
jurisdiction of HQ Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Kerala Area. With 
the change of Mysore’s name, it was renamed Andhra, Tamil 
Nadu, Karnataka and Kerala Area Provost Unit from 1 Dec 
1963. Its jawans, however, called it the ‘“‘Anti-tank area pro- 
vost unit” in short, instead of the long-winded “ATNK & K 
Area Provost Unit”. 

The role of the unit is to provide provost cover to Area 
HQ, whose jurisdiction covers the four states of Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka, Andhra and Kerala. Its manpower was initially 
dispersed in small detachments at Belgaum. Secunderabad, 
Bangalore and Wellington. However, owing to a lack of 
resources, the detachments at Belgaum and Wellington were 
closed down. Another important function is to provide pilots 
and escorts to visiting dignitaries. 


Andhra (Independnt) Sub Area Provost Section 

The Katihar Forward Maintenance Area Independent 
Provost Section raised on 27 Apr 1963 at Katihar became 180 
Indep provost section and later Andhra Pradesh Sub Area 
Provost Section; in Nov 1966 it moved to Secunderabad. The 
unit diary for the year 1970 says,“With good liaison and co- 
operation of the local civil police, the Military Policemen were 
trained in traffic control and other duties in large cities like 
Hyderabad”. The responsiblility of the section was to provide 
provost cover in and around Secunderabad and Hyderabad, 
including far flung places like Golconda, Chandrayangutta, 
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Balanagar, Narasapur Road, Dindigul and so on. The strength 
Of military policemen was found to be inadequate for so many 
duties. 


Calcutta Provest Units 

Calcutta Area and its surroundings had a few L of C and 
Base Provost units at the commencement of World War II. 
Their jurisdiction extended upto Bihar and North Bengal, and 
duties were more or less static. They were disbanded prior to 
1947. They included the following units:— 


Fortress Provost Company later transformed into Base 
Provost Company. 

63 L of C Provost Unit 

121 Provost company CRMP (left for the UK at the end of 
1947) 


64 L of C Provost Unit/20 Inf Div Provost Unit 

Another unit called the Calcutta Provost Unit with mixed 
Indian and British Military Policemen was raised during Nov 
1940. This was located at Barrackpore. The establishment was 
similar to a Provost Unit i.e. HQ plas 2 British and 2 Indian 
sections. On 16 May 1942, it was designated 64 L of C 
Provost Unit. Originally, the British and Indian personnel 
were attached from local units buts on 21 Aug 1942, those who 
volunteered were absorbed in the CMP (I). Its jurisdiction 
extended upto Ranchi, Barrackpore and Dimapur. By the end 
of 1945, its strength rose to HQ plus 6 British and 4 Indian 
sections; by the middle of 1946, it was 9 British and 4 Indian 
sections. During World War II this was the largest L of C 
Provost unit in India. 

On 1 Nov 1946, it was completely Indianised. From 1 Apr 
1947, its strength was, however, reduced to HQ and four 
sections. Finally, on 25 Jul 1951, it became 20 Infantry Div 
Provost Unit with a HQ plus 6 sections. 

When 20 Infantry Division Provost Unit left Bengal Area 
during Oct 1962, a new provost unit, the Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa Area Provost Unit was raised on 1 Jan 1963 with HQ 
and 6 sections. Later, from 1 Jul 1965, it was bifurcated into 
Bengal Area Provost Unit, and Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and 
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Orissa Area Provost Unit. There was also 106 Communication 
Zone Provost Unit at Barrrackpore. 


Bengal Area Provost Unit 

Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Area Provost Unit was raised at 
Calcutta on 1 Jan 1963 witha HQ and 6 sections. This was 
subsequently reduced to HQ and 4 sections. Its primary func- 
tions were local provost duties in Calcutta and Howrah. It 
functioned under command of HQ Bengal Sub Area. 

In Apr 1965, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Area was bifurcated 
into Bengal Area and Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa Area. 
The provost establishment was likewise bifurcated. A Madhya 
Pradesh Area Provost unit came up on 1 Apr 1965 at Jabalpur, 
which eventually became the Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and 
Orissa Provost Unit. The Old Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Provost 
Unit became the Bengal Area Provost Unit at Calcutta, on 
1 Jul 1965. 

Major J.R. Daniel assumed command on 26 Feb 1963 and 
he was succeded by Major K.M. Govindan—26 Apr; Major 
P.C. Lahiri—11 Nov 1964; Major S.B. Bhttachrya-12 Oct 1969; 
Major R.G. Sircar—16 Sep 1972; Major H.L. Narula—23 Sep 
1974; Major N.N. Bhattachary a—27 Aug 1976 and Major P. 
Saharia—11 Nov 1978. 

In Sep 1970, the military policemen took active part in the 
flood relief operation “Hurry Scurry” in West Bengal, guiding 
convoys and troops to their allotted areas. 

During the 1965 and 1971 Indo-Pakistan conflicts, the 
unit was extensively engaged in traffic control and convoy guid- 
ing duties. In addition, it also spared some sectios for attach- 
ment to other field formation provost units for operational 
duties along the borders, 

Capt Suri Arun Kumar was the second in command during 
Jan 1978. A young officer full of dash and drive, he oriented 
himself with the functioning of the provost within a short 
period of his joining the Corps, and by his personal example 
and devotion to duty, gained the confidence of the military 
policemen and senior provost officers. He also developed 
cordial relations with the civil police officials. He successfully 
investigated the theft of a 7.62 mm self loading rifle at great 
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personal risk, and was awarded the COAS commendation card 
for this act. 


Eastern Command Provost Unit 

This unit was raised at Fort William, Calcutta, on 15 Apr 
1965 by Major (later Lt Col) P.C. Lahiri. Its strength was HQ: 
and four sections. Its primary role was to provide provost 
cover to HQ Eastern Command. Besides its normal police 
duties in conjunction with Bengal Area Provost Unit it is: often 
assigned responsibilities to provide escorts and pilots to digni- 
taries visiting Calcutta. During the operations in 1971, it had 
the responsibility of controlling the move of field formations 
through the city and its suburbs, to erstwhile East Pakistan. 

MPs at Calcutta were often committed to aid the civil 
police whenever there were disturbances in the area. They are 
also frequently called upon to provide protection to civilian 
VIPs on such occasions. Some of the military policemen dis- 
tinguished themselves while on these duties and were highly 
commended. 


Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa Area Provost Unit 

During early 1965, Bengal, Orissa and Bihar Area was 
bifurcated into Madhya Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa Area, and 
Bengal Area thus giving birth to two provost units. Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa Provost Unit was born at Jabalpur 
onl Apr 1965 with HQ and four sections initially, which 
subsequently increased to seven sections on 1 Nov 77. 

The unit was raised by Naib Subedar K. Vinayavel Swamy 
who arrived in May 1965 with a skeleton staff. Major Ram 
Chand, ASC, assumed command during June 1965. Major S.K. 
Sharma relieved the former in Sep 1969. He was followed by 
Major B.M. Chanan in Jun 1971; Major B.V. Sah in Aug 1973; 
Major R.L Yadava in May 1976 and Major R.S. Sareen in 
May 1978. 

Its role is to provide provost cover to its parent HQ and is 
mainly engaged in static police duties with widely dispersed 
detachments at Bhopal, Allahbad, Danapur, Ramgarh, 
Barauni and Mhow. 

Capt R.K Vij who was the second in command during 
1970-71, set a national record in the rifle shooting trials held 
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at New Delhi in Sep 1970 for the World Championships and 
the Asian Games. Participating in the standard pistol shooting 
event, he produced excellent form scoring 520 points out of a 
possible 600, to beat his own record set earlier that year. No 
7767166-F L/NK (MP) Dharmvir Singh Chauhan of the unit 
was awarded the Sena Medal for his exceptional devotion to 
duty in the face of grave risk to his own life and for his presence 
of mind, while on outrider’s duty on 24 Nov 1978 at Bhopal. 
He prevented a head—on collision between a stray vehicle and 
the Defence Minister’s car, by riding his motor cycle straight 
at the oncoming civilian vehicle, forcing it to stop. In this dar- 
ing act, he was badly injured. The citation roads :‘‘For dis- 
playing an act of exceptional gallantry and devotion to duty 
in the face of grave risk to his own life, 7767166-F L/NK (MP) 
Dharamvir Singh Chauhan is awarded the Sena Medal.” 


Delhi and Simla Provost Unit 

It was raised with HQ and one British and one Indian 
sections during May 1942. Earlier, there was a small CRMP 
detachment with Garrison Military Police attached for provost 
duties in the Red Fort, Delhi Cantonment, and in Simla when 
the GHQ moved there for the summer. Its strength was increas- 
ed to 5 British and 4 Indian sections as the General Head- 
quarters expanded. It was renamed 62 L of C Provost unit on 
13 Mar 1943. 


62 L of C Provost Unit—42 L of C Provost Unit—Delhi 
Rajasthan Area Provost Unit 

The strength and the composition was the same. Capt 
G. Rolfe, R.A. assumed command on 16 Nov 1944, and the 
unit was commanded successively by Capt S.S. Lather, (who 
later became APM XI Corps) from 22 Mar 1945, Capt S. 
Hebbes R.A. from 3 Jul 1945, and Capt S.E. Eden R.A. from 
18 Dec 1945. Capt P.W. Stoolman, S.Low, W.J Alexander 
were otber officers who served in this unit. One of its tasks was 
to provide drill instructors to No 1 Delhi University Officers 
Training Corps from 1 March to 1 July every year, during the 
university vacations. The unit was disbanded on 15 Feb 1947. 
Indian sections of this unit, and North Burma Command 
Provost Unit (late 17 Indian Div Provost Unit) and 2 sections 
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6f 23 Div Provost Unit weré amalgamated into the Delhi 
District Provost Unit. A few months later it was designated 
Delhi Area Provost Unit. Dae to réleases and manpower 
restrictions, the strength was brought down to oné and a half 
sections. In Oct 1948, it was disbanded and in its place 42 Bde 
Provost Unit was created. 

In Apr 1949, it became 42 L of C Provost Unit and func- 
tioned under Delhi Area. Four years later, in Apr 1952, the 
unit was reorganised into 42 Communication Zone Provost 
Unit with a HQ and four sections. On 1 Jan 1956, it was dis- 
bandid on paper, and with its assets and liabilities Delhi Aréa 
Provost Unit was raised. On 1 Jan 1951, it changed its name to 
Delhi and Rajasthan Area Provost Unit, based on the nam: of 
its parent formation, but when the formation HQ shed 
‘Rajasthan’ from its name during Mar 1966, it reassumed its 
old name of Delhi Area Provost Unit. 


Delhi Area Provost Unit 

During the 1971 operations, three of its sections were de- 
ployed at Jullundur, Moga and Beas, from 4 Dec 1971 to 12 
Jan 1972. One section was attachcd to HQ 11 Corps from 16 
Feb 1972 to 13 Jul 1972. The unit moved to Delhi Cantonment 
in 1980. 

The major functious of the military policemen at Delhi 
have always been to provide provost cover at Delhi Cantonment 
by detaching a section permanently; security duties at Arny 
Headquarters; piloting the Chief of Army Staff and other visiting 
national and foreign dignitaries; piloting the President of India 
and traffic control arrangements during the Republic Day 
Parade, Independence Day Parade and other functions orga- 
nised by the Army in conjunction with the civil, Air Force and 
Naval police. 

It functions under HQ Delhi Area while Army HQ Provost 
Unit comes directly under Army HQ (Provost Marshal) and PS 
Directorate, controlling the defence forces ceremonial functions 
in Delhi. Other duties include disciplinary patrols at railway 
stations and allied provost duties. During 1965, while carrying 
out routine patrols at Delhi railway station, five 303 rifles, two 
sten carbines, four 7.62 semi-automatic rifles and two grenades 
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were recovered from the illegal possession of passengers in 
transit. 

Capt G.S. Negi wasin command from 17 Dec 1948 
followed by Major P.C. Lahiri, when it became an L of C unit. 
The present incumbent is Major Rajpal Singh, Armoured 
Corps, and his immediate predecessor was Major S.K. Sharma. 
Maj BK Bajaj was the OC during the 1971 war, when some 
detatchments were rushed to Western Command to cope with 
the influx of PWs. Sub Maj and Honorary Capt Jaswant Singh 
later earned the COAS’ commendation card for his deft 
handling of these prisoners. 

No 6867036 Company Havildar Major Gurmukh Singh, 
who is now a JCO, was awarded a ‘Certificate of Merit’ by the 
Provost Marshal in Aug 1975 for tactfully handling an irritable 
and agitated civilian crowd during a traffic jam on the occasion 
of the Republic Day Parade celebrations on 26 Jan 1975. The 
unit is in the forefront of all national and ceremonial occasions, 
and very much in the eyes of VIPs and the general public. 


Army Headquarters Provost Unit 

This unit was raised on 31 Aug 1970 at Red Fort, Delhi 
under Lt Col P.C. Lahiri’s stewardship. 176 and 177 Indepen- 
dent Provost Sections which were Army HQ reserve units 
performing duties at Delhi, were merged with it. Initially, Capt 
Chuni Lal Sethi, commanding officer of 177 Independent 
Provost section, officiated as the OC of the new unit. Lt Col 
P.C. Lahiri arrived on 8 Sep 1970 and assumed command. He 
handed over his command to Lt Col C.L. Trikha, Artillery, on 
26 Oct 1974. Lt Col Lakha Singh VSM, The Kumaon Regiment 
relieved him on 14 Nov 1977. 

The unit was specially raised for providing adequate provost 
cover to Army HQ and for ceremonial piloting and escorting of 
foreign dignitaries, on the initiative of Field Marshal SHFJ 
Maneckshaw. It was thus nicknamed “Sam’s Own Provost”. 
For its general employment and operational duties, it is directly 
under Army HQ (Provost Marshal) and for local administra- 
tion, under HQ Delhi Area. Its other important functions 
are routine security duties in South Block, the National 
Stadium and other areas in New Delhi. It also provides the 
the ceremonial provost cover for all functions organised at the 
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UP Area Provost Unit 

The Uttar Pradesh Area Provost Unit was raised in Jan 
1963 at Bareilly with HQ and four sections. Major Jagjit Singh, 
the Dogra Regiment, was the first commanding officer till 11 
Feb 1966. He was succeeded by Lt Col D.K. Dutta—12 Feb 
1966; Major M.S. Sirohi—18 Aug 1968, Major T.S. Bhandari— 
25 Jul 1971; Capt P.L. Roy—19 Dec 1971; Major T.S. 
Bhandari (second tenure)—21 Nov 1972; Lt Col S.K. Dhamija 
—3 Feb 1975; Major R.S Negi—10 Oct 1975; Lt Col R.K. 
Pathakm—21 Jul 1976; Major Prem Singh—25 Jul 1978 and 
Major D.B. Thapa—4 Oct 1979. 

The role of the unit is to provide provost cover through out 
the territorial jurisdiction of Uttar Pradesh Area. It has detach- 
ments deployed at Dehra Dun, Meerut, Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Kanpur 


69 Lof C Provost Unit. Lucknow/Central Command Provost 
Unit 

This unit was raised at Lucknow in Oct 1942. It was an all 
British unit and committed to static provost duties at Lucknow, 
Kanpur, Allahabad and Dehra Dun. The unit was disbanded 
in Dec 1946. 

It was re-raised at Lucknow on 1 Apr 1949 with HQ and 
four sections on the peace establishment. It was designated 
Communication Zone Provost Unit on 21 Nov 1952 and moved 
to Bareilly along with HQ Uttar Pradesh Area on 9 Jan 1955. 
On 20 Jun 1956, its name changed to Eastern Command 
Provost Unit. On 27 Nov 1956 it moved to Lucknow where it 
joined its parent formation—HQ Eastern Command. From 29 
Aug 1959, its strength was raised to six sections. This unit was 
allocated to HQ Central Command, which came up at Lucknow 
on 19 Oct 1963. Its establishment was, however, revised to 
four sections under the new name of Central Cammand 
Provost Unit. 

Among the galaxy of military policemen whose devotion 
and efficient discharge of duties had been applauded, we can 
include the name of No 7767090 L/NK (MP) Niranjan Lal of 
this unit. He was awarded the Certificate of Merit by the 
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Provost Marshal in Feb 1975, for his exceptional devotion to 
duty and presence of mind in saving the life of Warrant Officer 
IM Nigam of Central Air Command Special Despatch Service. 
L/Nks (MP) Nepal Sen Raj and Anand Prakash Mishra who 
investigated a case which resulted in the capture of two 
notorious criminals, were similarly commended. 

Both of them also received the Chief of the Army Staff’s 
Commendation Cards. 


Western Command Provost Unit 

This unit was raised on 20 Dec 1962 at Ambala. Major 
R.N. Kackar, Rajput Regiment, assumed command on 20 Jan 
1963. The establishment was HQ and six sections, but from 
Sep 1965 it was reduced to HQ and four sections. It moved 
to Chandigarh during 1964. From Jul 1972 its location was 
Panchkula, Chandigarh. 

During operations in 1965 and 1971, it was responsible for 
controlling the lines of communication in Punjab, Haryana and 
other areas under the jurisdiction of the Western Command 
which included the long route to the international border 
astride the Himalayan ranges. Its strength was increased to 
seven sections from 1 Nov 1975. 

The unit was commanded by Lt Colonel Harbans Singh, 
K.C. who retired on 3 Nov 1972, but was re-employed in the 
same appointment from 14 Nov. He was posted to HQ XV 
Corps as APM and Major Ratan Singh relieved him on 3 Mar 
1973. Capt S.S. Bedi, ASC, took over as second in command on 
9 Jun 1975. Major Ratan Singh was posted out in July 1975. 
Lt Col G.S. Harika relieved him on 30 Jul 1979. 


88 L of C Provost Unit/27 Ind Div Provost Unit 

The unit was reborn at Faizabad on 1 Oct, 1948 as 88 
Provost Unit (Bde). Its establishment was HQ and one and a 
half sections. It moved to Jullundur in Jan 1949. On1 Apr 
1949, it was reorganised into HQ and 4 sections and re- 
designated 88 L of C Provost Unit. In 1962, its name was 
changed to 88 Communication Zone Provost unit. 

The unit was raised by Capt E.W. Kemp. Major B.P. Nova 
took over later as the Officer Commanding. Major R.S. Virk, 
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another military police stalwart, assumed command on 3 Jul 
1950. 

Major R.N. Misra assumed command from 10 May 1952. 
Capt Jai Narain Singh, who was the Assistant Record Officer 
at the CMP Records, was posted as second in command on 
6 Aug 1953. Later detachments wera sent out to 123, 164 and 
167 Brigades and to Station HQ Ludhiana. Cooperation between 
the civil and the military police was excellent and joint check 
posts were established at Ludhiana and Subanpur to check the 
smuggling in rice, ghee and costly wood such as walnut and 
badam. Major Puran Singh Hothi, ASC, assumed command 
on 4 Nov 1953. 

The unit was reorganised from a static provost unit to an 
active field formation provost unit i.e. 27 Inf Div Provost unit 
on 15 May 1956 but without any change in its composition. In 
1963 its strength was increased to HQ and 6 sections. 


47 L of C Provost Unit 

This unit was raised at Delhi Cantonment sometime during 
1943. It moved to Red Fort, Delhi, in the middle of 1944. 
Capt A.E. White was its commanding officer during Dec 1944, 
In Sep 1947, orders were received for its disbandment, but 
on reaching Secunderabad, the orders were cancelled. By that 
time, 268 Infantry Brigade Provost Unit (late Brindiv (Japan) 
Provost) which had also arrived from Japan, was disbanded and 
its assets and liabilities were absorbed into 47 L of C Provost 
Unit. It then moved to Colaba, Bombay, from where it took 
part in the Junagadh police action. In the meantime, Jammu 
and Kashmir was invaded by Pakistani raiders. To control the 
long line of communication, it moved to Pathankot in Dec 1947 
via Delhi. It was one of the first provost units to reach Jammu, 
on 15 Dec 1947. There it was redesignated 47 (J & K) L of C 
Provost Unit in Oct 1948. It functioned under 21 L of C Area. 
The unit was actively employed during the Jammu and Kashmir 
operations at various places. It was commandcd by veteran 
provost officers like Capt M.H. Qasirani from 31 Jan 1947, 
Major P.M.R Charoacha from 21 Oct 1947, Major V.D. De 
Souza and Capt P.C. Lahiri during 1948. 

In Oct 1955 it became XV Corps Provost Unit. We will 
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learn more about its activities in Jammu and Kashmir in a later 
chapter. 


PH and HP Area Provost Unit 

Formerly it was the Punjab and Himachal Pradesh Sub 
Area Provost Section, raised on 19 Dec 1961 at Ambala. On 1 
Apr 1965, the Punjab and Himachal Pradesh Area Provost Unit 
was raised and the former section was amalgamated with it. 
On 1 Apr 1974, its strength was increased by the influx of 
2 sections from 108 Communication Zone Provost Unit, 
Allahabad. When Haryana State was formed, it became Punjab, 
Haryana and Himachal Pradesh Area Provost Unit. 

It continues to be located at Ambala. Detachments were 
located with HQ Jullundur Sub Area and Station HQ Bhatinda, 
to provide provost cover. 

In the 1971 operations, Lt Col Dwarkanath was in 
command. Prior to that, there was a three day exercise to assess 
its ‘traffic control capability’ in its area of responsibility. Many 
formations actually moved on the road. To control the heavy 
volume of traffic during the exercise, check posts and control 
points were established at various important road junctions and 
towns. This helped in the smooth movement of a heavy volume 
of traffic, when formations moved to the western border in 
Dec 1971. Except for two motor cycle accidents the unit suffered 
no casualties in the war, although some checkposts were strafed 
by enemy aircraft. 

Lt Col Dwarkanath was relieved by Major G.S. Kadyan,, 
the Kumaon Regiment, who assumed command during 1972. 
He was relieved by Lt Col C.V. Donoghue, VSM, ex-DPM 
Army HQ on his re-employment on 6 Nov 1974. Lt Col S. 
Mundy was the OC till Mar 1980, when he was relieved by Maj 
Ravinder Kumar, Jak Rifles, who was posted from the CMP 
Centre and School. 


Sind Area Provost Unit (8 Division Provost Unit 

It was formed from the old I Corps Provost Unit on 31 Aug 
1947. It was then transferred to Pakistan with Capt Mugarab 
Khan in command. Major Manohar Lal was the APM of 
the Area HQ during Sep 1947. 
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Static Commanication Zone Provost Units—1948-1980 

On 1 Jun 1963, orders were issued to raise seven Communi- 
cation Zone Provost Units during the aftermath of the 1962 
conftict with China. These were : 101 at Shillong 102, 103 and 
106 at Faizabad for service elsewhere, 104 with 8 sections at 
Calcutta, and 105 with 8 sections at Lucknow. 107 and 108 
with 6 sections each were raised at Aurangabad on Apr 1965. 
61 Independent communication Zone Sub Area Provost Unit 
with 2 sections, was raised at Jaipur on 1 Aug 1968. 


101/110 Communication Zone Provost Unit/101 Area Provost 
Unit/264 Provost Unit. Shillong (Assam) 

Raised on 1 Jun 1963 at Shillong, 101 Communication 
Sone Sub-Area Provost Unit changed its designation to 110 
Communication Zone Sub Area Provost Unit on 1 Apr 1965, 
and moved to Gauhati under 51 Communication Zone Sub 
Area, on 14 Jun 1966. This unit now exists as 110 Provost 
Unit. 

On I April 1965, a fresh unit called 101 Communication 
Zone Sub Area Provost Unit was raised at Shillong. This unit 
first became 101 Area Provost Unit in Sep 1973, then 101 
Provost Unit in 1975 and finally 264 Provost Unit on 3 
May 1978. 

From the date of raising to May 1965, it was commanded 
by Senior JCOs. Major R.D. Dewan assumed command on 
28 May 1965. He was followed by Lt Col M.D. Morada from 

, 12 Nov 1967, Major G.K. Narasimhan from 28 Feb 1969, 
Major Ravindra Kumar from 22 Jun 1971, Major R. Gopal 
from 21 Dec 1973, Major D.N. Newar from 31 Oct 1975 and 
Major Rajendra Singh from 15 Nov 1978. 

The unit is normally deployed in detachments manning 
TCPs at Aijwal, Kolasib, Vairengte, Barnihat, Gauhati, Jowai, 
Sonpur and Badarpur. 

During the 1971 war, one section was placed under 
command of 95 Mountain Bde on 13 Oct 1971. The section 
advanced with the brigade, establishing traffic control en route, 
its main function being control of numerous bridges and mine- 
field lanes. Incidentally, this was the first provost section to 
enter Decca. Subsequently the whole unit moved to Dacca 
along with HQ 101 Area and restored law and order and helped 
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maintain discipline. The unit returned to Shillong in mid-Feb 
1972. 

On 28 Feb 1972, it moved again to Silchar and came under 
command of 41 Communication Sub Area located at Dharma 
Nagar. It then moved in Jun 1972 to Mhalukmara, near Jorhat, 
to provide provost cover to 41 Communication Zone Sub Area 
(now 41 Sub Area). After two months it returned to its perma- 
nent abode. 


102 Communication Zone Provost Unit 

It was raised at Faizabad with HQ and 6 sections on 1 Jun 
1963 and moved to New MAL (Bengal) by the end of the year. 
In Oct 1975 it became 102 Provost Unit. During this period 
of 12 years, it underwent many changes in its establishment 
and also moved from place to place depending upon where its 
services were required. However, we have very little informa- 
tion of its activities. It was at Siliguri during 1962-66. 

In 1971 we find it at Dam Dim (West Bengal). Lt R.S. Yadav 
was its second in command. Its role was to control routes to 
Sikkim and Kalimpong. For this purpose TCPs at Coronation 
Bridge, Dam Dim, Kuapani, Algarh A, Pedong, Rhenock and 
Rangpo were established. At the end of 1971, it had TCPs 
at Gangaram Tea Estate near Bagdogra, Kishenganj, and 
Dalkola. 

A sector HQ was established at Raiganj with a detach- 
ment for long range patrolling. Joint military and civil check 
posts were established at Pachagarh and Thauraogaon since 
there was heavy military and civilian traffic on these routes both 
by night and day. They also had the job of rounding up many 
spies and agents in the area. The unit HQ, which had moved 
temporarily to Raiganj, returned to its permanent location 
on 13 Nov 1972. 

Captain F.R. Kathuria was second in command on 18 
Apr 1962. The late Major S.P. Sharma, a devoted member of 
the Corps, commanded this unit up to 10 Jan 1972 and then 
Major M. Norohna assumed command. Four years later, at 
New Mal on 18 Feb 76, the unit was disbanded. 


104 Communication Zone Provost Unit/104 Provost Unit 
The unit was raised at Fort William, Calcutta on 1 Jun 
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1963. After a brief stay of about three years, it moved to its 
present location—Panagarh, on 4 Apr 1966. The first person 
to join the unit was Naib Sub Ranjit Prakash Unniyal. He was 
responsible for raising the unit and bringing it to a high pitch 
of efficiency, till Major P.C. Lahiri, the Dogra Regiment, 
assumed command on 24 Feb 1964. 

The role of the unit was to provide provost cover on the 
line of communication under Bengal Area and to perform 
special duties as per directions of the Deputy Provost Marshal, 
Eastern Command. In addition, it provided detachments to 
167 Mountain Brigade, North Bengal Sub Area, Station 
Headquarters at Jalapahar, Kanchrapara and Panagarh. It 
was called out on duties in aid of the civil authorities on many 
occasions, for which many of its personnel received commenda- 
tion cards from the COAS. 

On 5 Oct 1975, it was designated 104 Provost Unit. Major 
P.C. Lahiri, a provost veteran who had commanded units 
including the prestigious Army HQ Provost Unit, New Delhi, 
on its raising, was the first commanding officer from 25 Feb 
1964. He was succeeded by Major Roop Singh, Artillery, on 
21 Mar 1966, Major M.S. Labana, Artillery, on 1 Jul 1969, 
Lt Col D.S Dhaliwal, Rajputana Rifles, on 29 Oct 1971, 
Major B.S.S. Bedi, Army Ordnance Corps, on 22 Oct 1973, 
Capt B.S. Ghuman, Jak Rifles, on 23 Aug 1974, Capt 
P. Mukherjee, Artillery on 1 Jul 1976. Capt A.P.S. Chauhan, 
Sikh Light Infantry is the OC since Aug 1978. 


105 Communication Zone Provost Unit 

It was raised on 1 Jun 1963 at Lucknow with HQ and 6 
sections under the officiating command of Major S.S. Kanwar, 
then commanding Eastern Command Provost Unit. It was 
reorganised in Feb 1966 into HQ and 4 sections. In Jul 1972, 
it was brought on the Peace Establishment. It now exists as 
105 Provost Unit. 

It moved to Banbasa (UP) in Apr 1964. After 15 years 
there it moved to Ranibagh. Its primary role and function had 
beed to provide traffic control organisation on the line of 
communication to the troops of the Central Command in the 
Kumaon and Garhwal sectors of India. It has detachments 
at Banbasa, Tanakpur, Chempawat, Dharchula, Haldwani, 
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Ranibagh, Chaubatia, Karnprayag and with 9 Mountain Bde 
Group. 

During the 1965 operations, one of its sections was attach- 
ed to 101 Staging Section, Meerut, to help a prisoner of war 
transit camp. 

On 27 Mar 1980, the Provost Marshal awarded certificates 
of merit to 689573 Sepoy (MP) Ram Pukar Sahini, 7768155 
L/Mk (MP) Krishan Kumar, and 13723453 Naik (MP) (Basant 
Singh of this unit, for extraordinary devotion to duty, bravery 
and patriotism in apprehending two smugglers on 24 Aug 78, 
which resulted in the recovery of smuggled goods worth about 
Rs. 10,000. 


107 Provost Unit/107 Communication Zone Provost Unit 

It was raised at Aurangabad on 1 April 1965 with HQ and 
6 sections. Like other units of its type, it had many changes 
in its establishment. On 5 Oct 1975, it became 107 Provost Unit. 

By 30 Sep 1966, it moved to Pathankot for a month and 
then to the Madhopur bridge. Its role was to control the line 
of communication between Pathankot and Jammu. 

In Dec 1973, it moved to the accommodation occupied by 
21 Sub Area Provost Section, Pathankot, and took over the 
responsibilities of 21 Sub Area Provost Section on its disband- 
ment. 21 Communication Zone Area Provost Unit at Udham- 
pur was also merged with this unit. 

Major J.S. Rane was the first commanding officer from 
21 Aug 1965 followed by Major J.S. Dhillon; Lt Col Trilochan 
Singh; Lt Col Prithipal Singh; Major Suraj Singh; Major 
P.C. Puri; Major Baldev Singh and Major Shive Dev Singh 
since 26 Jan 1979, 


110 Communication Zone Provost Unit 
(Now 110 Provost Unit) 

It has already been mentioned that 101 Communication 
Zone Area Provost, Unit, raised on 1 Jnn 1963 at Shillong by 
Sub Major Ram Lal Ram, was converted into 110 communica- 
tion Zone Provost Unit. On 14 Jun 1966, it moved to Gauhati 
and came under HQ 51 Sub Area. Its primary function was 
police duties at Gauhati, piloting and escorting VIPs. 

During the 1971 Bangladesh War, its detachments 
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manned the check posts on the lines of communication leading 
towards the border of ersthwhile East Pakistan. It also manned 
10084 PW cage. One of its sections accompanied a leading 
bde and established a check post, commanded by Naib Sub 
Desh Raj, at Jamalpur (Bangla Desh). The task at this TCP 
was so important that Lieut B.K. Mall, Mahar Regiment, was 
placed as its commander, with a Naib Sub as his deputy. A 
few more detachments were located at important road junctions 
and towns; at Dharma Nagar (under 41 Communication Zone 
Sub Area), Station HQ Silchar, Jorhat, Dimapur and with 142 
Movement Control Detachment at Lumding. 

At present it has detachments functioning with Movement 
Control and Military Forwarding Orgnnisation at New 
Bongaigaon, Gauhati, Borzar Air Field, Dimapur and Mariani. 
It also had a section strength providing cover to HQ 41 Sub 
Area. 

7766621 L/NK (MP) Ganpat Singh Rajput and 7768975 
L/Nk(MP) Vidhyadharan distinguished themselves in investi- 
gating cases of narcotics smuggling in Jan 1979 at Gauhati. 
Both were awarded the Chief of Army Staff’s Com- 
mendation Cards for their ‘devotion to duty, acting be- 
yond the call of responsibility and thereby displaying a high 
sense of civil responsibility”. 

The unit was raised and trained by Sub Major Ram Lal 
Ran, who was its officiating OC from May 1963 to 1964. Sub 
Darshan Singh relieved him and held the post till Sep 1964. 
Major P.D. Joshi, ASC (Commandant of ASC Centre (South) 
Bangalore in 1980) assumed command. In Mar 1965, he went to 
the Staff College, Wellington, handing over charge again to Sub 
Darshan Singh. 2/Lt KN Kakkar arrived in Jul 1965, assumed 
command and was promoted Captain. He relinquished com- 
mand in Sep 1967 and Sub Ramphal Singh assumed officiating 
command till Nov 1967. Major R.K. Sharma relieved him and 
continued upto Sep 1969. Lt Col R.C. Dutta succeeded him in 
Jan 1970, followed by Major Ashok Kumar in Sep 1970; Major 
R.S. Gupta in Feb 1972 and Lt Col S.P. Singhal in March 
1975. Major N. Kumar is the OC since Apr 79. 


Communication Zone Provost Units Raised Briefly 
Certain Communication Zone Provost Units were raised to 
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meet contingencies and situations arising as an after math of 
various operations. They had a comparatively short span of life. 
These were as under:— 


103 Comn Zone Provost Unit Raised on 1 Jun 1963, served 
in Tezpur and was wound up on 28 Feb 75. 

106 Comn Zone Provost Unit Raised on 1 Jun 1963, served 
in Ambala and was disbanded on 31 Oct 75. 

108 Comn Zone Provost Unit Raised on 1 Apr 65 at Auraga- 
bad, served at Allahabad and was disbanded on 31 Oct 75. 
109 Comn Zone Provost Unit Raised on 21 Dec 61 and 
would up on 15 Feb 1974. Saw service in J and K. 

111 Comn Zone Provost Unit Raised on 1 Oct 1971 at Faiza- 
bad and subsequently merged with 2 Corps Provost Unit 
on 5 Sep 1972. 
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PROVOST DRESS REGULATIONS 
Prior to 1939 


Military policemen throughout the world are traditionally 
permitted to wear special insignia, in addition to the normal 
uniforms of other soldiers. This tradition had prevailed so that 
a military policeman’s presence and authority can be easily 
recognised, even in a large crowd and from a distance. This 
visible presence deters offenders from commiting crimes. 

The normal head dress of all Indian troops was the pugri, 
except for hill tribes like the Gorkhas, Kumaonis and Garh- 
walis and those from Assam, who wore Gorkha felt hats. The 
Cavalry, however, appears to have had the privilege of wearing 
turrahs and shamlas along with their pugris. 

The initial intake into the provost between 1939 and 1941 
was mostly from cavalry regiments, which were the ones to be 
mechanised first. These men being qualified drivers, were 
preferred for the provost. In fact the first war establishment 
issued in July 1939 to raise Force 4 Provost Comany (Later 4 
Indian Div Provost Unit) specifically laid down that the Indian 
section was to be made of men from 7 and 11 Cavalry Regi- 
ments. : 

Thus the head dress of the first batch of Indian Military 
Policemen was the pugri, turrah and shamla. 

In order to distinguish MPs from cavalry and other troops, 
and in common with the Royal Military Police custom, they 
started wearing whitened web equipment and other Corps 
insignia. 

One of the most distinctive marks of the Royal Military 
Police is their red caps. The famous ‘red cap cover’ of the 
Royal Military police was selected by the wife of Major Brokes, 
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who rose from the ranks of the military policemen to become 
the Provost Marshal of England in 1885. 

When Indians joined the provost forces, thought was given 
on how to add this special insignia to the pugri, especially 
since Indian MPs were only attached to the Corps for a short 
duration. The problem was solved by introducing a two inch 
broad red band made of silk or cotton, to be tied diagonally 
across the pugri. The shamla was an 18 inch projection of 
the pugri cloth, in folded pleats, left loose on the nape 
of the neck. The turrah was 9 inches long, well starched and 
fan-shaped, standing upright on the crest of the pugri. The 
average length of the pugri cloth was 6 yards.* 

Army Instruction (India) 592 of 1945 provided that chev- 
rons and badges of rank would be worn on both sleeves by 
Indian NCOs of the C.M.P. (I) “tin order to assist in the instant 
recognition of the rank and authority of the N.C.O. when in 
the execution of duty.” 

It is surprising that the Corps of Military Police had no 
badge of their own during World War II. Photographs both 
from the Middle East and South East Asia only show Indiaa 
Military Policemen wearing the letters MP embroidered in blue 
on their scarlet pugri bands. This was in vogue till 1945. 
However, subsequent photographs of Indian MPs with the 
British Commonwealth Occupation force, Japan, (Brindiv 
Provost Unit) show them all wearing GRI badges.’ 

Thus it appears that it was introduced throughout the 
Corps in June 1945.8 

The MP armlet which was the only insignia that existed 
prior to the Second World War and continues to date, was used 
both by the officers and men of the Corps since 1939. When 
the appointments of A.P.M. and D.P.M came into being, they 
were authorised to wear armlets with the letters‘PM’ ona 
background of their respective formation colours. 

The first authoritative instruction permitting the provost 
officers to wear whitened web equipment appears in Indian 
Army Order 175 of 1944, which authorised the Provost Officers 
to wear white belts and anklets on duty and also the arm band 
‘MP’. AI (India) 1289 of 1946 prohibited the whitening of the 
web equipment by anyone other than C.M.P (I) who “for the 
purposes of easy recognition will wear whitened web equipment 
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and anklets on all occasions except when in conflict with local 
camouflage requirements”. 

The tradition of the military policemen wearing a single 
brace originated in the Middle East during early 1943. Daily 
Orders dated 22 February 1943 by Capt N.C. Taff. Officer 
Commanding 4 Indian Div Provost Unit laid down, “Only one 
brace will be worn instead of two, the brace attachment will 
support the revolver and will pass through the right epaulette”’. 
This order was probably based on instructions from the higher 
Provost command and applied to all MPs in the Middle East, 
India and SEAC. 

Web anklets were introduced in service during 1944, replac- 
ing putties for dismounted mechanised troops, C.M.P (I) and 
for transport platoon personnel. A.I. (India) 279 of 1944 
specifically authorised a pair of anklets for C.P.M (1) personnel. 
Anklets were to be whitened as a special insignia of the military 
policemen. Gorkha, Garhwali and Kuinaoni MPs were autho- 
rised ‘Khukri’ in addition to their personal weapons. The scab- 
bard was also whitened with a black band in the centre. 

Vide AI (India) 237 of 1940, all MPs and motor cyclists 
were officially authorised two pairs of white traffic sleeves. 
Traffic sleeves were worn by all MPs of the Royal Military 
Police in the United Kingdom while on traffic control duty. A 
painting by Gilbert Holiday in the Sergeant’s Mess, Royal 
Military Police Depot, Aldershot, probably dating back to the 
First World War, shows the traffic pointsman on duty at a 
crossroads wearing short white traffic sleeves on both arms. 

The black chevrons, stripes and badges of rank were stitch- 
ed on the traffic sleeves in the same manner as the white stripes 
on shirt sleeves. This was made official with the receipt of 
A.O. 592 of 1945. 

After 15 August 1947, all emblems and insignia indicative 
of British rule were to be replaced with our own designs. 


Corps Badge—1946-1954 

On 16 Feb 1948, Lt Col G.A.I. Sanders, the Commandant 
C.M.P. Centre, submitted to AHQ a design of a badge, consist- 
ing of a laurel wreath enclosing a five pointed Star of India 
with the words ‘India’ on the upper scroll and ‘Military Police’ 
on the lower scroll. 
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Although the Adjutant General communicated his approval 
of the revised design viz wreath with star of India—India 
Military Police, to the Director of Technical Develonment on. 
18 June 1948, ordance supply of the badge did not start. 

Along with the new design, it was also proposed to have a 
dark blue backing, but this was not accepted by Army HQ, who 
directed that the badge would be worn on the scarlet band of. 
the head gear without any special backing. 

After India became a Republic on 26 January 1950, the 
C.M.P. was re-designated the C.M.P. This change necessitated 
the modification of the badge. In late 1950, Lt Col Manohar 
Lal submitted a new design of a badge which was basically the 
same as that submitted by Lt Col Sanders in 1948, except that 
on the upper scroll where ‘India’ appeared, he incorporated the 
word ‘Savdhan’, a translation of the Royal Military Police motto 
“Be prepared”, adopted by the Corps of Indian Military Police 
earlier. This badge received the approval of the President of 
India during May 1952, the Imperial Crown having been 
replaced by the National Emblem-the Ashoka Chakra. 


Flash backing 

On 15 May 1948, a two piece beret, dark blue over scarlet 
trim, was introduced for the C.I.M.P. This was approved by 
Army HQ on 13 August 1953. 


Corps Motto 

On its formation in 1942, the Corps adopted ‘Be Prepared’, 
the motto of the Corps of Royal Military Police, as its own. In 
1948, it was incorporated in the Corps badge, translated into 
Roman Hindustani as ‘Savdhan’. In Jun 1965, the COAS 
decided that the English letterings in the badges and shoulder 
titles be replaced by Hindi. Accordingly Brigadier Shivindar 
Singh called for suggestions. Many were submitted, out of 
which emerged the new motto of ‘Seva Tatha Sahayata” (7aT 
Tat TelTaT) meaning ‘Service and help’, probably coined by 
Subedar Head Clerk G.D. Pandey. This was approved by the 
Chief of the Army Staff in March 1968. 


Corps Badge—1969 
In view of the change of motto, the Provost Marshal pro- 
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posed that it should be incorporated in the Corps Badge, in 
the Devnagari script. He also recommended “In view of the 
popularity of the existing CMP badge, it may not be very ad- 
visable to make any major changes in its shape or size”. He 
also suggested that the word ‘Military Police’ in English in the 
existing badge be replaced by ‘Sena Police” in the Devnagari 
script. 

The new design was selected from among many designs, 
and approval by the Provost Marshal on 9 Jun 1969. The 
approval of the president was communicated on 8 Jul 1970, 
giving the official description as ‘The new badge comprises a 
five pointed star within a circle and laurel wreath surinounted 
by the Ashoka lion and a scroll below incribed ‘Sena Police’ in 
Hindi’ with the motto of the Corps ‘Seva tatha Sahayata’ in 
Hindi inscribed in the inner circle.” 


Head Dress 

The turrah and shamla never had standard lengths. Early 
in 1948, the length of the shamla was reduced to 12 inches 
from the war time 15 inches. In order to minimise the danger 
of the shamla blowing across a driver’s face and obscuring his 
vision, the turrah continued to be 6 inches long. 

In February 1971, the scarlet turrah was introduced. It was 
to be worn by the Corps contingents taking part in Republic 
Day Parades; by MPs on piloting duty in jeeps and as outriders 
and on other ceremonial and state occasions. Thus the head 
gear of CMP personnel was finalised by the beginning of 
1972.38 

Another decision, effective from 1 Mar 1974 was that all 
provost officers were to wear one piece scarlet berets and pugri 
of the C.M.P pattern. Later, it was decided that officers includ- 
ing non-Sikhs would wear OG pugris, scarlet turrah and olive 
green shamla on ceremonial occasions as when commanding the 
Republic Day parade contingent or a guard of honour at the 
C.M.P Centre and School. The scarlet turrah of JCOs and 
officers had a golden zari border stitched on the top edge.® 

In Mar 1977, an attempt was made to get the scarlet turrah 
included as an ordnance supply but it was not accepted and the 
cost of the turrah was to be borne by the individuals or units. 
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Shoulder titles 

Shoulder titles of brass and embroidered C.M.P were taken 
into use when the whole Corps shed the word ‘Indian’ on 26 
January 1950. In Dec 1970, white backings for badges of rank 
were introduced for Officers and JCOs and for the metal 
shoulder titles of all ranks. 

In Jun 1969, orders were issued that in addition to white 
belts and armbands, all officers posted to the C.M.P would 
wear C.M.P insignia. 


New Items 

The period 1971-1973 saw many developments and new 
items such as white leather belts with white metal runners and 
crested buckle spats for ceremonial occasioas, silken white 
lanyards, a new regimental cane, a white scarf, white gloves; 
black side caps to be worn with the mufti dress consisting of 
white terylene shirt, steel grey trousers and oxford black shoes; 
corps blazer, tie, lapel pins, tie clips and the like. All ranks 
were permitted to wear the lanyard on the right shoulder from 
Jun 1981. This was in keeping with the custom of other arms 
and services with the prefix ‘Royal’ in the pre-independence 
era, who wore their lanyards on the right shoulder. 


Arm Bands 

The colour combination of the arm bands for the provost 
officers was modified by A.I. 19 of 1969, the basic instructions 
being that provost staff officers would wear the arm bands 
with the letters PM, on a background of the formation 
colours. 

OsC of units who were also ex-officio A.P.Ms of their 
formations, were permitted to wear this arm band. 


The Corps Flag 

On the formation of the Corps HQ and Depot at Faizabad, 
the CRMP blue-red-blue with the GRI (India Militry Police) 
badge embroidered in the centre, was adopted as the Corps 
flag, 

On 30 January 1949, Lt Col Manohar Lal recommended 
the adoption of the same design for the Indianised Corps with 
the approved Corps badge embroidered in the centre. The 
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- dimensions of the flag were to be the same as those of the 
National flag. Blue and Red is the colour combination of the 
flags of the general service units of the British Army except 
medical units. The Provost thus adopted this colour combina- 
tion. On 14 August 1954, approval was accorded to 50 Para 
Brigade Provost Unit for the superimposition of the para wings 
on their C.M.P flag. A chart showing the evolution of the Corps 
flag is at appendix ‘AA’ 


CMP Centre and Scool— Formation Sign 

By the end of 1949, the C.M.P Centre and School was 
elevated to a Category A Training Establishment. In 1949, 
Army HQ approved and sanctioned the wearing of a forma- 
tions sign by officers of the C.M.P Centre and School only. It 
took four ycars more to get the formation sign approved.)” 
In 1953, a design ‘“‘consisting of a shield (of the size mentioned 
above) divided into three equal vertical stripes of Corps Colours 
i.e. blue scarlet-blue, with the C.M.P badge of ‘India Military 
Police’, was finally approved. 

A.1 66 of 1961 confirmed the authorisation of the Forma- 
tion sign to the C.M.P Centre and School and also laid down 
that it would be worn only by officers. The formation sign was 
locally manufactured and worn by officers only from 1965 till 
1970, when A.I. 180 of 1970 authorised all officers, JCOs and 
ORs on the authorised establishment of the Centre and School 
to wear the formation signs. The military prison staff at 
Tirumulgherry, Secunderabad, was authorised to wear the Army 
HQ formation.sign. The present design of the formation sign 
with its new badge, was approved on 22 Sep 1973. A chart 
showing the evolution of the formation sign is at appendix ‘AB’. 


Waist Bands 
During 1979, the blue-scarlet-blue cummerbund was 


introduced for personnel of the Centre quarter guard and the 
Republic Day Provost Contingent.” 


Dress Regulations 

Dress Regulations issued in May, 1976 were once again 
revised and a new one was issued in May 1978, under PMRI 
No 2 of 1978. However, there were not many changes in the 
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dress except the addition of a few items introduced during 
1976-77. A special dress regulation for the C.M.P Centre and 
School was issued on 1 Aug 1977, which provided for wearing 
name tabs, instructors badges and order of dress for ceremonial 
parades and so on. 


Mufti Dress Regulations : 

In 1949, a mufti dress was introduced for the first time for 
JCOs and ORs, which consisted of white drill trousers, 
white poplin shirt with full sleeves, and a multi coloured cap of 
the red blue pattern, with two corps brass buttons in the front 
and black shoes. JCOs wore a Corps tie of blue and red stripes. 
The cane for the JCOs was brown and covered with a white 
metal cap. The top had a silver knob with the Corps crest 
embossed. For ORs it was a plain cane with a long head with 
the Corps crest embossed. 

On 6 May 1976, the mufti dress was revised keeping in tune 
with modern ideas. A comprehensive intstruction was issued 
by the CMP Centre and School laying down the Corps Mufti 
Regulations. 


"FOOTNOTES 


. The history of the Corps of Royal Military Police (S. F. Crosier) p-11 

2. These lengths wese gradually reduced to what they are at present i. e. 
6 inches of turrah and 12 inches of Shamla. 

3. “GR” means ‘“Georgius Rex”; (George King) and G. R. I. means 
“George Rex Imperator” (George King and Emperor’. The *‘G. R” 
badges were worn by the members of the Royal Corps 0; Military 
Police and ‘“‘GRI” by those of C. M. P (I) 

4. AI (India) 1336 of 1945. 

5. Army HQ letter No 58802/CMP/AG/PS-8 dated 10 Feb 1971 
communicating the approval of the Adjutant General for this messure 
and Army HQ AG/PM dated 24 August 1971 laying down the 
Occasions to Wear Scarlet Turrah. 

6. Army HQ AG/PM letter No 50794/AG/PM of 29 Sep 1976 
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CONCLUSION 


Dear Reader 


Though I have brought you through many centuries at a 
tapid pace, I am sure you have noticed the disparity with which 
T have dealt with various chapters of this history. For instance, 
the accounts of the World War II operations are fairly detailed 
while the more recent 1965 and 1971 Wars must have appeared 
quite sketchy to you. However, I am sure all of you are aware 
that our subcontinent still remains under the threat of war. 
With this in mind, you will readily grant that not all that I 
wished to write could be included, for security reasons. 

I earnestly request any reader with any knowledge of 
facts, past or present, that have been omitted from this history 
or is in possession of information which may be at variance 
from what is written herein, to communicate it to the Provost 
Marshal, Army Headquarters, New Delhi or to the Comman- 
dant, CMP Centre and School, Bangalore-560 025, for inclusion 
in future editions. 

Though my task is now ended, Iam ever mindful of the 
fact that the Corps of Military Police lives on. It is a vibrant 
and mature force which can only grow from strength to 
strength. My feelings are mingled with sorrow, for I believe 
the Corps is embarking on a phase of great achievement, 
which I will not be able io record in this book. Will it be a 
permanent cadre of officers? Will it be an upgradation to 
group B for our MPs ? Only the future can tell. 


Bangalore —Sd 
1 April 1981 Lt Col R. Ganapathi (Retd) 
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DESIGNS OF THE CORPS BADGES 


1945-48 


I. During 1945-48, this was was also in use in eddition to “GR” badge 
shown in Fig 2—Chart ‘‘Evolution of the Corps Badge” in Appendix 
‘B’. 


1948-52 


II. This design was officially approved by Army Headquarters in 1948 for 
use by officers only. As the officers seconded to the Corps were per- 
mitted to wear their parent rcgiment/corps insignia only, the approval 
was inoperative but the JCOs and ORs started wearing the design 
manufactured by private firms and it was also used in the Centre For- 
mation Sign and Corps flag, till replaced ty “‘Savdhan” badge (Fig 3- 
in Chart—Evolution of the Corps Badge, Appendix ‘B’) approved 
for all ranks from 1952. Thus, durirg 1948-54 these two designs were 


also in use. 
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Appendix B 
EVOLUTION OF THE CORPS BADGE 


Designs of Badges on the Border Are the Ones Suggested 
in the Year 1916 


Originator not known Originator not known CIMP Centre 


if 
Lt Col W.A. Stewart Cpl N Harvey Cpl N Harvey 
DPM East Comd CIMP Centre CIMP Centre 


Cpl N Harvey Capt SS Lather 
CIMP Centre DAPM South Comd 


Capt Robin Mirrless Capt Robin Mirrless Ca 
Briti t Akk: 
British Embassy, Japan _ British Embassy. Japan PI ram Khan 


Google 4 


Capt MM Ali 
5 Ind Div Pro Unit 


Capt C.G. Richardson 
QM CIMP Centre 


Maj G Brook 
78 L of C Pro Unit 


Capt C.G. Richardson 


Capt C.G. Richardson 
QM CIMP Centre . 


Capt C.G. Richardson 


QM CIMP Centre CIMP Depot Q.M. 
Hav Waryam Singh Capt R.N Kacker 
2 Ind AB Div 75 L of C Pro Unit 


Capt MM Ali 
5,Ind Div Pro Unit 
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Capt Robin Mirless Maj AW Little Boy Capt Robin Mirrless 
British Embassy, Japan APM Bengal & Assam _ British Embassy, Japan 


KAR 
VAAIEAWN 
Vy 


Capt Robin Mirrless Capt Robin Mirrless 
British Embassy, Japan British Embassy, Japan 


Maj G Brook Maj G Brook 
63 L of C Pro Unit 78 L of C Pro Unt 
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Appendix C 


EVOLUTION OF CORPS FLAG 


V. 1970- -- 
Size: National standard dimensions, Badge embroidered yellow satin with 


black letters. 

Colour : Dark blue on top and bottom panels and scarlet in the centre. 

Note :— Para Formation Provost Units Corps Flags are superimposed by 
Para Wings from 15 August 1954. 
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Appendix D 


EVOLUTION OF THE CENTRE AND SCHOOL 
FORMATION SIGN 


I. 1949-1953—And Revived in September 1958 IT. 1961-1973 


Size : Shield Colour : Shield 


Height—6.350 cm Vertical panels blue 
Width—$5.715 cm scarlet and blue. 
Badge Badge 
Height—3.200 cm White with black 
Width—4.400 cm letters in cloth 


printed signs 
Golden yellow zari 
with black 
threaded letters in 
embroidered sign 
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Appendix E 


ROLL OF HONOUR : HONOURS AND AWARDS 


Roll of Honour : 

There exists an erroneous feeling that the provost rarely 
suffer casualties during operations because they are “service 
troops in the rear”. Nothing could be further from the truth, 
since MPs have always been in the forefront of the battle in 
every war. Manya battle has been won or victories made 
easier, by the assistance rendered by provost right up to the 
front. A study of the number of casualties suffered by the field 
provost units in proportion to their strength and comparing it 
with other arms and services, dispels this misconception. 

A Roll of Honour gives out the names of those men who 
have laid down their lives in the service of their country fighting 
against the enemy. The names of those provost men who 
sacrificed their lives in the cause of the country and whose 
names could be traced from the available records is given in 
Appendix ‘E’. There must, however, be many an unknown, 
unhonoured and unsung MP who might have died with his 
‘white belt’ on, but whose name does not find a place in the Roll 
due to various reasons. 

The period 1939-42, when World War II was fought with 
the maximum intensity, mixed with successes and defeats, 
advances and reverses, saw the largest number of casualties. 
Naturally, the MPs also suffered proportionately high 
casualties. : 

Unfortunately, details of scores of gallant men who fell in 
battle while in MP uniform are uot available to us. You will 
recall that in the early years of the war, MPs were attached from 
units for short durations and their documentation was always 
done by the parent unit and the Record office. From 1942 to 
1943 the CMP (I) Records office was just starting from scratch. 
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Documents were not received in time and those who died in the 
intervening period were moved to the non-effective section and 
probably ignored. Further to this, the documents of those who 
hailed from areas now in Pakistan are with the Pakistan 
Military Police Records and we have no access to them. 
Despite our inability and failure to trace and include their 
names here, we, the serving “White Belts”, do salute them. 

The role and functions of military policemen are equally 
hazardous during peace, and therefore, they suffer comparati- 
vely more caualties in relation to other arms and services. 
They are exposed to greater risk as a result of their constant 
movement on motor cycles and their other duties viz patrols, 
piloting and escorting VIPs or while dealing with suspects. The 
resultant casualties are all on bonafide duties and are in no way 
less than those in war. 

The war memorial at Faizabad to honour battle casualties 
has been left under the care of the Dogra Regimental Centre, 
Faizabad. A new War Memorial is under construction at the 
CMP Centre and School, Neelsandra Lines, Bangalore. This 
will be unveiled during the Colour Presentation ceremony in 
April 1982. 

Every year, commencing from 1975,a Remembrance Day 
is celebrated on 18 October to honour the war dead. At the 
Memorial at Faizabad, a small detachment from Central 
Command Provost Unit lays a wreath and conducts a comme- 
movsative service. In the Centre and School at Bangalore, a 
solemn ceremonial parade of all ranks is held. The roll of 
honour book is escorted onto the parade on a silver salver and 
placed in the centre of the parade ground. 

The parade forms up in a hollow square, and the memorial 
ceremony is conducted in a dignified manner. Everyone’s 
thoughts are turned to those who laid down their lives in the 
best traditions of the Corps. 


Honours and Awards 

“We are the only Corps, whose role, functions and tasks 
offer tremendous opportunities both in peace and war for 
gaining recognition of the outstanding individual acts of valour 
or acts of devotion beyond the call of duty,” said Brigadier 
Raghbir Singh, the Provost Marshal in his routine instruction 
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dated 14 July 1979. He then expressed his congern regarding 
the little recognition our men get each year. Their acts of 
gallantry, devotion and dedication to duty occur more often 
at remote places or at isolated detachments. This results 
in most such heroic deeds going unnoticed. A retiring 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police in London once said 
to his successor ‘You are coming to a funny place; you will be 
blamed if you do your duty and you will be blamed if you 
don’t”? 

Names of MPs who have been given honours and awards 
since World War II are in Appendix ‘F’. Their number may 
seem to be negligible from a statistical point of view. That, 
however, is not true when the ratio of the strength of MPs in 
the army in relation to that of other arms and services is taken 
into account. The military police forms 0.05 per cent of the 
overall strength. Considering their small number, the achieve- 
ments of the white belts in the field of honours and awards is 
considerable. 


1, The History of the Corps of Royal Military Police (S.F. Crozier) p. xv 
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HONOURS AND AWARDS 


PART I—WORLD WAR—II 


Member of the Order of the British Empire (M.B.E. ) 


1. Major A.G. Hicks, The Maharashtra Light 
Infantry (Permanently 
attached with CMP) 

2. LtCol E.W. Graham 

3. 7815615 RSM F. Cauning 

4.101672 Lt R.M. Weatherston 

5. LtCol R.A. Leeson 

6 Maj H.M. Knee 

v8 LtCol J.G. Ellis 

8. Capt C. Potter 

9. "s P.C.B. Rowe 


Commander of the British Empire (C.B.E.) 


1, Brig 


N.C.M Sykes, M.C., 


Order of the British India (First Class Sardar Bahadur) O.B.1) 


1, 10-7681 


Military Cross 


Sub Maj Ganga Singh Thakur 


1. 105142. Maj P.B. Laxton (Border Regt attached 
CMP) 
Military Medal 
1. 4532820 Cpl A. Breeze 
2. 321563 A/Cpl C.W. Ellis © 
3. 5184052. L/Cpl G.W. Boulton 
4. 3323088 : J. Mac Donald 
5.929176 Sgt R.A. Hirst 
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6. MP-2380 L/Nk 
7. 7761547, 
8. 3962390 L/Cpl 
9. 7613672 Sgt 


British Empire Medal 
- MP-7543, Hav 
MP-164 Nk 
MP-2176 Nk 
6405370 Sgt 
MP-1822 Nk 
MP-1786 Hav 
. 7691601 
. 3779324 Sgt 


PAAARYN— 


Randhir Singh 
Ranidan Singh 
T.B. Ailey 

V. Tozer 


Bhanbir Thapa 
Gillu Ram 

Hari Bahadur Thapa 
J. Newhan 

Nazar Khan 
Pirumal 


CQMH W.E. Bennett 


William Peter Gallant 


Indian Distinguished Service Medal 


1. MP-3286 Hav 


Mention in Despatches 


1, 2860 

2. 3451853 

3. 5619834 Set 
4. 1083 

1955 Nk 
6. 

7. 

8 


Hav 


. 3297 a 
aint 
. 2269 ; 
9. 2576025 
10. MP-1489 
11. 1872 Nk 
12. 3458897 
13. 24520 
14. IO-10421 
15. 2011 
16. 6447492 


18. 3446 
19. 3886 n 

20. 4034769 = Sgt 
21. 7758625 Hav 
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Sher Khan 


Abaji Shinde 
A.B. Thompson 
A.F. Booton 
Ahmed Khan 
Amir Singh 
Anant Ram 
Arush Khan 
Asraf Ali Shah 
Atkea 
Atta Mohd 
Bachi Singh 
Ball 
B.C.W. White 
Beant Singh 
Bhajan Singh 
C. Clements 
C.J. Haper 
Dal Chand 
Deb Singh Bhandari 
D.G. Smith 
Dil Bhag Singh 
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22. 6989466 Cpl D. Norbury 
23. 4533169 W.O.I D. Stark 

24. 7690468 L/Cpl E.G. Hardy 
25. 7691123 Cpl E.H. Hind 

26. Maj _— EJ. Price 

27. 164506 Capt E.A.W. Bonny 
28. 6473237 CQMH F.A.W. Hogg 
29. 10-8813 Jem Fazal Din 

30. 4954915 L/Cpl F. Cowdell 

31. 6287612 —,, F. Currie 

32. T/161802 ,, F. Green 

33. 4984054 Cpl _ F. Kelvey 

34, 866018 Sgt G. Mant 

35. 1438850 Cpl G.E. Twyman 
36. 1042201 Lt G.H.D. William 
37. 867053 L/Cpl H.G. Mckenna* 
38. 2821098 H. Guirey 

39. 2733217 Cpl H.J. William 
40. Maj iH. Taylor 

41. 1993 L/Nk Jaswant Singh 
42. 769545 Sgt J. Cree 


Mention in Despatches—-Contd 

43. 4539889 L/Cpl J. Davies 

44. 4358929 Cpl J.E. Carner 
45. 6022079 L/Cpl J. Fenn 

46. 2612809 W.O.I J, Simsom 

47. 6016988 Cpl J. West 

48. 7688578 Sgt J. Wright 

49. 2926 Nk Karam Singh 
50. 7758230 L/Nk Khushal Khan 
51. 1731 Nk Kirpal Singh 
52. 45411 L/Nk Krishna Bahadur 
53. 149841 T/Maj L.C. Cook 

54. 4622666 Cpl __L. Gillespie 
55. 2538 Hav Maha Dhoj 


*Mention in Despatches 
twice. 
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56, MP-791 L/Nk 
57. 10-21059 Sub 
58. MP-289 Hav 
59.2831 Nk 
60. 3597 L/Nk 
61. 7758207 ,, 
62.1454 Hav 
63.2015 Nk 
64.2998 -,, 
65. 2808 Hav 
66.1822. Nk 
67. MP-808 Hav 
68. GOR-2276 Hav 
69. 786 L/Nk 
70.2402 Hav 
71.2999 L/Nk 
72. GOR-5090 ,, 
73. Lt Col 

74. 31133 Capt 
75. 768711 Cpl 
76. 6013728 L/Cpl 
77. 5392251 Cpl 
78, 2657035 CQMS 
79. 787 L/Nk 
80- 18163, 
81. 2396 Hav 
82. 2264 L/Nk 
83. 2398 Nk 
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Man Singh Bhaudri 
Mansab Khan 
Maruti Chavan 
Maud Raj 
Mehar Singh 
Mohd Aslam 
Mohd Yaqub 
Mukund Singh 
Murid Jafar 
Nasar Ahmed 
Nazar Mohd 
Nazar Ahmed 
Padam Singh 
piarre Lal 
Raghnath Sharma 
Rajwant Singh 
Ram Singh Negi 
R.A. Leason 
R.N.L. Taff 
R.E.W. Moss* 
R. Mann 
R.P. Williams 
R.S. Marsden 
Sardara Singh 
Sawle Ram Musle 
Sher Ali 
Sher Baz 
Singara Singh 


Mention in Despatches—Contd. 


84, 10-20440 Sub 
85. 10-50973 Jem 

Lt Col 
L/Nk 
R.S.M. 
L/Cpl 


Sgt 


89, 5058915 
90, 4751742 
91. 3779324 
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Sis Ram 
Sultan Ahmed 
T.C. Irvine 
Wasan Singh 
Watson 

W.H. Cooper 
W.H. Palmar* 
W.P. Gallant 


*Mention in Despatches twice. 
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92. 7690739 Sgt W.P. Nicholas 


Jangi Inams 
1. MP-3297 Nk Anant Singh 
2. MP-1872 Hav ___ Bachi Singh 
3, MP-2404 L/Nk Bagh Ali 
4. IO-12609 Sub Beant Singh 
5. 7760758 L/Nk Bishan Singh 
6. 7760562, Bostan Khan 
7. 10-10794 Sub Fazal Din 
8. 10-6597 Sub/Maj Ghulam Haidar Khan 
9. MP-3329 Nk Ghulam Hussain 
10. 7760287 L/Nk Gul Khan 
11. MP-1993 __,, Jaswant Singh 
12. MP-3237 __,, Kala Khan 
13. Mp-3875 Nk Khem Singh Rawat 
14. 7759464 Swpr  Nubarik 
15. 10-60397 Jem Nasir Ahmed 
16. MP:2402 Hav Raghunath Sharma 
17. MP-2290 Nk Rajwant Singh 
18. MP-787_ L/Nk Sardar Singh 
19. 10-44812 Sub Shab Sowar 
20. 7759601 Swpr Shankar 
21. MP-2396 Hav Sher Ali 
22. MP-2264 Nk Sher Bas 
23. MP-2398__,, Shingara Singh 
24. 10-50973 Jem Sultan Ahmed 


Certificate of outstanding service 
1. MP-2556 Nk Gulam Hussain 
2. 7760307 UDC Bhagwan Singh Gill 
3. Hav Nawal Singh 


PART I POST INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 


Shaurya Chakra 
1. 4445490 Sep/MP Balwant Singh (Posthumous) 


Sena Medal 
1. 3947877 L/Nk (GD) Chandu Ram 
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Corps History 


2. 7767166 L/Nk(Mp) Dharamvir Singh Chauhan 


Vishisht Seva Medal 
1. Lt Col 
2: Major 


Mention in Despatches 


1. 3939641 
2. 4144371 
3. 9202474 
4. 7761226 
5. 2541730 


Hav (MP) 
Hav 
Hav 
Hav 
Hav 


C.V. Donghue The Madras 
Regt  (p/attd 
CMp) 

N.K. Singh The Bihar Regt 
(p/attd CMP) 


Anoop Singh 
Darban Singh 
Hari Singh 
Hukam Singh 
Sultan Singh 


Chief of the Army Staff Commendation Cards 


7766136 
IC-26419 
7767130 
7766621 
6796881 
7764118 
7768975 
4160489 
JC-8233 
10. 2864724 
11. 1138085 
12. 7163790 
13. 7767763 
14. 4140923 


PENI AWawYNE 


17. 4238556 
18. JC-18466 


20. 7764526 
21. JC-65010 


Google 


L/Nk 


L/Nk 
Nk/Sub 
Capt 
Hav 

Sub Maj 


Anand Prakash Mishra 
Arun Kumar Suri, 11 GR(attd CMP) 
Devendra Nath Pandey 
Ganpat Singh Rajput 
Hari Har Prasad Sharma 
Jit Singh 
K. Vidhyadharan 
Lila Dnar Bhat 
Mam Chand 
Mangal Singh Sikarwar 
MLK. Ravindran 
Moola Ram Bhati 
Nepal Sen Raj 
Nihal Singh 
P.C. Lahiri 
Raghbir Singh The Guards 
Regt, Provost 
Marshal 
Rgm Chander Rnwat 
Ranjit Prakash Uniyal 
R.S. Sheoawat 
Shyam Singh 
Sultan Singh 
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22. 2947636 Hav 
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Vibhuti Narain Pathak 


Army Commander’s Commendation Card 


APRwWwn 


. 7164567 Nk/Clk 


4 


Capt 


UDC 

Capt 
“IC 34293 Sub 

Major 


Steno 
IC-9419 Lt Col 


Amarjit Singh, CMP Centre 


and School 

Bhagwan Singh 

Bhupindar Singh —do— 

C. Anthony 

MLS. Mehta, Gen _ Service, 
Senior Record 
Officer, CMP 
Records 


P. Gopalakrishna Iyer 

Ram Milan Misra 

R. Ganapathi, The Kumaon 
Regt (p/attd 
CMP) 


Prooost Marshal’s Certificate of Merit 


. 1031042 Nk 
. 13723453 ,, 

. 7164244 L/Nk 
. 6867036 CHM 


2835068 Hav 


. IC-59352 Sub 

. 7769155 L/Nk 
. 2964724 s,s 

. 7767090, 


7163496, 


. 6895737 Sep 
. 3946750 Hav 
. 7763098 L/Nk 
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Anup Singh Budhwar 
Basant Singh 

Budh Singh 
Gurmukh Singh 
Jameluddin 

Kehar Singh 

Krishan Kumar 
Mangal Singh Sikarwar 
Niranjan Lal 

Ram Kumar Singh 
Ram Pukar Sahni 
Sher Singh 

Teja Singh 


Appendix F 
THE PROVOST 


ETYMOLOGICAL MEANING 


The word "provost” is derived from the old English 
‘prafost’, thence ‘profost’, obtained from the old French, 
through Anglo-French provost—a corruption of the mediaeval 
Latin “‘propositus—praepositus”; the substantive use of prae- 
positus, past participle of ‘praeponere’, from ‘prae’—before 
and ‘ponere’—to place; i.e. ‘‘placed before’’—one set in autho- 
rity or appointed to preside over or superintend something—a 
prefect. ; 

The Provost carried different meanings during various 
periods. These were :— 

1513 Provost Marshal. First recorded use in a specially 
military sense; an officer appointed to a force in camp or on 
active service, as head of the military policy. 

1631 The Provost. The representative of the supreme 
power in a district or sphere of action—came to be used in the 
ecclessiastical, scholastic and secular senses i.e. The Lord 
Provost, the Chief Magistrate in Scotland. The Lady provost, 
the wife (or other female relative) of a Lord Provost as support- 
ing him in certain of his official duties. 

1962 Specifically military Officer of the Military Police in a 
garrison or in the field. 

1873 An officer charged with the apprehension, custoday 
and punishment of offenders. 

Hence “Provostry” or ‘‘Provost-ship”—office or position 
of “Provost”’. 

Pronunciation.—Secular, usually ‘Pro—vost’; military 
usually Pro-vo. 


Google 
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PROVOST MARSHALS 


1947 to Dec 1947 Brigadier H.L Atal 


1948 to Mar 1948 
1948 to Apr 1950 
1950 to Jul = 1953 
1953 to Apr 1956 
1956 to Jul 1958 
1958 to Mar 1960 
1960 to Dec 1960 
1960 to Jan 1963 
1963 to Dec 1964 
1964 to Mar 1967 
1967 to Dec 1969 
1969 to May 1972 
1972to Sep 1974 
1974 to Nov 1975 
1975 to Nov 1978 
1979 to May 1981 


Colonel 


” 


T.L Millar 

P.C Banerji 

Ram Singh 

Sheikh Mohiuddin (Died) 
R.V. Karvey, M.B.E., 
Rawind singh, M.C., 

T. Tharyao 

Gurdial Singh 


Brigadier N.K. Lal 


” 


Shivindar Singh 

RS. Butalia 

Raghubir Singh, MVC, 
Rajinder Singh Pathania 
Narindar Singh 

R.N. Thumby (Died) 
Raghbir Singh 


1981 to Feb 1982 Maj Gen S. Krishnamurthy, AVSM 
Maj Gen S. Mazumdar, VSM 


1982 to 


Google 
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CENTRE COMMANDANTS 


Aug 1942—Apr 
Apr 1944—Jun 
Jul 1947—Dec 
Jan 1948—Mar 
Apr 1948—Feb 
Mar 1953—Jun 
Jun 1956—May 
May 1959—Oct 
Dec 1961—Feb 
Feb 1965—Apr 
Apr 1968--Jul 
Jul =1969—Mar 
Apr 1973--Feb 
Mar 1975—Feb 
Feb 1977—Jun 
Jun 1980—Mar 
Mar 1981— 
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1944 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1953 
1956 
1959 
1961 
1965 
1968 
1969 
1973 
1975 
1977 
1980 
1981 


Lieut Col 
Colonel 
Lieut Col 
Lieut Col 
Lieut Col 
Lieut Col 
Lieut Col 
Lieut Col 
Lieut Col 
Lieut Col 
Colonel 
Colonel 
Colonel 
Colonel 
Colonel 
Lieut Col 
Brigadier 


W.H.R. Dutton, M.C 
G.R. Pouncey 
G.M.S. Webb 

G.A.I. Sanders 
Manohar Lal 

Brijpal Singh, Vr.C 

Pahlad Singh 

Dharam Singh, M.V.C 
Onkar Deva 
Shivkaran Singh 

Harwant Singh, M.C. 

K.T.J.S. Chhatwal 
W.H. Grant 

R.N. Wadhawan 

WH Grant, A.V.S.M 

R.K. Luthra (Offg) 
D.B White 


. C.R.M.P 
. C.M.P (I) 


. C.1LM.P 


C.M.P 


. NK 


Google 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


—Corps of Royal Military Police (United 
Kingdom)—from 28 November 1946 

—Corps of Military Police (India) from 20 
July 1942 to 1 January 1947 

—Corps of Indian Military Police—from 1 
January 1947 to 26 January 1950. 

—Corps of Military Police—United King- 
dom till 28 November 1946—India—from 
26 January 1950 

—Royal Military Police 

—AMilitary Police 

—Garrison Military Police 

—Regimental Police 

—British Other Ranks (prior to 15 August 
1947) 

—Indian Other Ranks (which term included 
the nationals of Pakistan) 

—Other Ranks 

—Gorkha Other Ranks 

—Non Commissioned Officer 

—Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer 

—Junior Commissioned Officer 

—Sepoy (equivalent to Sowar in the Indian 
Armoured Corps or Cavalry and to Private 
in the British Army). 

—Lance Naik (eqivalent to acting lance 
dafadar in the Indian Armoured Corps or 
Cavalry and to lance corporal in the 
British Army). 

—Naik (a full non commissioned officer. 
Equivalent to lance dafadar in the [ndian 
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19. Hav 


20. C.Q.M.H 
21. C.H.M 
22. R.Q.M.H 
23. R.H.M 
24. Jem 


25. Naib Sub 


26. Sub 


27. Sub Maj 


28. Hon 


29. W.O 


30. 0.0 


Google 
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Armoured Corps or Cavalry and to cor- 
poral in the British Army) 

—Havildar (a full noncommissioned officer. 
Equivalent to dafadar in the Indian 
Armoured Corps or Cavalry and toa serge- 
ant in the British Army) 

—Company Quarter Master Havildar 
(equivalent to Company Quarter Master 
Sergeant in the British Army) 

—Company Havildar Major (equivalent to 
Company Sergeant Major in the British 
Army 

—Regimental Quarter Master Havildar 
(equivalent to Regimental Quarter Master 
Sergeant in the British Army) 

—Regimental Havildar/Dafadar Major 
(equivalent to Regimental Sergeant Major 
in the British Army) 

—Jemedar (Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer) 

—Naib Subedar (a Junior Commissioned 
Officer, equivalent to Jemadar). 

—-Subedar (equivalent to Risaldar in Indian 
Armoured Corps or Cavalry—Viceroy’s 
Commissioned Officer earlier and now 
Junior Commissioned Officer) 

—Subedar Major (equivalent to Risaldar 
Major in Indian Armoured Corps or 
Cavalry—Viceroy’s Commissioned Officer 
earlier—now Junior Commissioned 
Officer—the senior most rank which an 
1.0.R could aspire to become in the normal 
course). 

—Honorary (Higher ranks awarded to 
N.C.Os for exemplary and meritorious 
service either while on active list or after 
retirement, Honorary Lieutenants and 
Captains; Honorary Naib . Subedar, 
Subedar and Subedar Major etc) 

—Warrant Officer of the British Army 

—Operation Orders 
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—wWar Establishment 

—Peace Establishment 

—Provost 

—Provost Marshal 

—Deputy Provost Marshal 
—Assistant Provost Marshal 
—Deputy Assistant Provost Marshal 
—Prisoners of War 

—General Duty 

—Clerk 
—Organisation des Nations Unies en Congo 
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SYEPADWAWN— 


I-War Diaries 


Ser Designation of the Provost Unit Historical Sec 
No New Delhi. Word War Il 
1939-45 Series-File ref 


. 4Indian Division 
. 9 Indian Division 
. 20 Indian Division 
. 34 Indian Division 


17 Indian Division 
39 Lt Indian Infantry Division 
26 Indian Division 


. 6 Indian Division 
. 5 Indian Division 
. 44 Indian Armoured Division 


21 Indian Division 


. 7 Indian Division 

. 2 Division British 

. 36 Indian Division 

. 23 Indian Division 

. 25 Indian Division 

. 19 Indian Division 

. 8 Indian Division 

. 44 Indian Airborne Division/ 


32 Indian Armoured Division 
2 Indian Airborne Division 


. 31 Indian Armoured Division 

. 14 Indian Division 

. APM 15 Corps and 15 Corps 

. DPM Southern Army, India Command 
ae 


on 

at 
Base Provost Company SEAC/ 
Colombo Cylon 
3 Indian Copps 
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. 21 Indian Corps 

. 33 Indian Corps 

. IV Corps 

. 11 Indian Division 

. 1 Indian Division 

. 10 Indian Division 

. 107 Provost Company/Bombay Provost 
. 121 Provost Company 

. 122 L of C (British) 

. 2 Base Provost Company 
. 3 Base Provost Company 
. 4 Base Provost Company 
. 1 Base Provost Company 


ae 


ae 


. ‘X’ L of C Provost Company 


Corps History 


1033 
1034 
1035 
1036 


No 4 Military Prison and Detention Barracks, 


Cairo 


. 6&8 LofC 

. 73 LofC 

. 61 Lof C 

. 228 L of C (British) 
. 82Lof C 

. 83 LofC 

. 91 L of C(B.M.) 

. 92 L of C (B.M.) 

. GI LofC 

. 66LofC 

. 11I9L of C 

. 118 L of C (British) 
. 94 LofC 


ak 


. 130 L of C 
. 131 LofC 
. 94 L of C (B:M.) 
. 95 Lof C(B.M.) 
. 97L of C (BM) 


ak 
te 


** Not traceable 
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66. 14th Army 1070 
67. 12th Army 1071 
68. Special Provost Force 1072 
69. 254 Indian Tank Brigade 1073 
70. 24 Indian Independent Brigade Group. 1074 
71. a e a 1075 
72. 60 Indian Infantry Brigade Group 1076 
73. Provost Detachment Bahrein 1077 
74, Madras Provost Unit 1078 
73. + 1079 
76. 100 Indian Provost Unit 1080 
77. CMP Dog Depot and Training School 1081 
78. 196 (Port) Provost Company 1082 
79. 132 L of C Provost Company 1083 
80. Hongkong Provost Company 1084 
81.. #h 1101 
82. No 2 Military Prison and Detention 1102 


Barracks, Iraq 
83. ‘N’ Military Prison and Detention Barracks, Iraq 1103 


84, 41 Field Punishment Centre 1104 
85. No 5 Military Prison and Detention Barracks, 

Italy. 
86. 3 Field Punishment Centre Gauhati 1106 


87. No 1 Military Prison PAIC 
II-Historical Reports 


Ser Designation of the Provost Unit Historical Section, New 

No Delhi, Post War and 
Post Independence 
Series File Refcrs 
Provo] / By} 


. CMP Centre and School 

. Central Command 

. Tamil Nadu, Nysore and Kerala Area 
. Southern Command 

. Andhra Independent Sub Area 

. 23 Lof C 


AnRRwWNe 
ANWAWN— 
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7.45 =~, 7 
8. J&K 47 Loc 8 
9. 49 Lorc 9 
10.78, 10 
11. 88 ws ll 
12, 101 Communication zone 12 
13. 106 - “-. % 13 
14, 108 re a oat, WOE 

15. 61 Independent Communication Sub Area 14 
16. 104 Communication Zoue x 15 
17. 105 BA od Say 

18. yxy Corps 16 
19 XV Corps 17 
20. IV Corps 18 
21. 1 Armonred Division 19 
22. 3 Tofantay Division 21 
23. 4 a Re 22 
24. 5 és iS 23 
25. 6 Ne - 24 
26. 7 5 — 25 
27. 9 3 27 
28. 19 Bs a 33 
29. 25 2, on 37 
30. 26, = 38 
31. MPD and O Area 39 
32. Bengal Area 39 
33. IV Corps 40 
34. XXXII Corps 41 
35. 2 Armoured Brigade 42 
36. 19 Independent Brigade 43 
37. 50 Para Brigade 45 
38. IOLofCc 46 
39. 102 Communication Zone 47 
40. 103 ss Fe 48 
41. 109 x 3 49 
42. 51 Pare Brigade 51 


Note:— Permission to Use extracts from War Diaries and 
historical reports from their archives was accorded 
vide Historical Section No 2191/H/1979 dated 1 
August 1979, 
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